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Could Spinoza Have Presented the Ethics 
as the True Content of the Bible? 


CARLOS FRAENKEL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In what may appear provocative to some, I will argue in this chapter 
that the answer to the question posed in the title is a qualified ‘yes’.' 
To show this I offer a new interpretation of the role of religion 
and its relation to philosophy in Spinoza’s work. My main goal is 
to explain the inconsistencies in Spinoza’s treatment of Scripture 
by taking two intellectual contexts into account: the philosophical 
interpretation of the purpose of religion in medieval Islamic and 
Jewish thought and various approaches to Scripture in the Netherlands 
of the seventeenth century, in particular those of Lodewyk Meyer, 
the Calvinist Reformed Church, and the Quaker movement. The 
problem I am interested in is this: in his critique of religion in 
the Tractatus-theologico politicus (TTP) Spinoza develops an exegetical 
method by which he intends to show that Scripture contains no 
truth and, therefore, cannot interfere with philosophy.” Whereas 
philosophy determines what is true and false, religion based on 
Scripture secures obedience to the law.? On the other hand, there are 
a significant number of passages throughout Spinoza’s work—from 


* T quote the Tractatus-theologico politicus in the new edition prepared by Fokke Akkerman 
(=A and page no.) with French trans. and notes by Jacqueline Lagrée and Pierre-Fran¢ois 
Moreau, CEuvres, iii (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1999). I add references to Carl 
Gebhardt’s edition, according to which I also quote all other writings of Spinoza. I will 
use the following abbreviations: CM = Cogitata metaphysica, E = Ethica; Ep. = Epistolae; 
KV = Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en des Zelfs Welstand; PPC = Renati Descartes 
principiorum philosophiae Pars I. & I; TLE = Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, TP = Tractatus 
politicus; TTP = Tractatus theologico-politicus. Note that in my transliterations of Hebrew and 
Arabic quotations I follow a middle way between exact rendition and readability. 

? See in particular TTP 7. > See in particular TTP 12-15. 
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the Cogitata metaphysica to the Ethics and the late correspondence 
with Oldenburg—in which he attributes a true core to Scripture, 
often presented as its allegorical content. My main thesis is that this 
inconsistency is best explained by assuming that Spinoza is committed 
to two projects that he was ultimately unable to reconcile: he wants 
to use religion as a replacement of philosophy that provides the 
basis for the best life accessible to non-philosophers and he wants 
to refute religion’s claim to truth in order to defend the freedom to 
philosophize. 

The concept of religion as a replacement of philosophy that educates 
and guides non-philosophers 1s the standard view of medieval Islamic 
and Jewish philosophers that Spinoza knew well through his study 
of medieval Jewish philosophy. The main idea is that the positive 
content of religion— biblical narratives, laws, rituals, and so forth—is a 
pedagogical-political program designed by philosophers to guide non- 
philosophers. The allegorical content of religion, on the other hand, 
corresponds to the doctrines demonstrated in philosophy. Religion’s 
authority thus depends on the assumption that the teachings of religion 
are true on the allegorical level.* Spinoza calls this position ‘dogmatic’ 
and describes and refutes it in the T'TP.* 

One of the main aims I have in this chapter is to show that, 
before Spinoza started working on the TTP in 166s, he consistently 
endorsed the dogmatic position whenever he discussed the character 
of Scripture. Consider, for example, a passage from the Cogitata 
metaphysica, published in 1663, in which he claims that ‘the truth 
does not contradict the truth [veritas veritati non repugnat|’. Thus, if 


* A concise account of the ‘dogmatic’ approach is given by the medieval Muslim 
philosopher al-Farabi (d. 950), who introduced it into medieval Islamic and Jewish 
philosophy. According to al-Farabi, religion is an ‘imitation [muhdka] of philosophy’ (Tahsil 
al-Sa ‘ada [Attainment of Happiness], ed. Ja‘far Al-Yasin (Beirut, 1981), 55). Hence religion 
“comes after philosophy, in general, since it aims simply to instruct the multitude [ta ‘alim 
al-jumhtr] in theoretical and practical matters that have been inferred in philosophy, in 
such a way as to enable the multitude to understand them by persuasion or imaginative 
representation, or both’ (Kitdb al-Huriif [Book of Letters], ed. Muhsin Mahdi (Beirut, 1990), 
bk. 2, 108). Maimonides based his interpretation of Judaism as a philosophical religion on 
al-Farabi’s model for conceiving the relationship between philosophy and religion. Spinoza 
in turn became first acquainted with the dogmatic approach by studying the work of 
Maimonides, as well as that of other medieval and Renaissance Jewish philosophers. In the 
course of this chapter I will discuss various aspects of the dogmatic position in more detail. 

5 See in particular TTP 7 and 15. 
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‘natural reason [ratio naturalis| ... clearly demonstrates’ a proposition, 
this is sufficient ‘for us to know that Holy Scripture must teach 
the same thing [Sacram paginam eadem etiam docere debere|’ (CM nu. 8; 
G 1. 265). From this statement it would follow that all propositions 
clearly demonstrated in the Ethics correspond in some way to teachings 
of Scripture and thus could be located in it by means of exegesis. 
Note also that by late 1661 Spinoza was already working on the 
geometric exposition of his metaphysical doctrines® and that by mid- 
1665 a comprehensive draft of the Ethics, divided into three parts, was 
circulating among his friends.” Supporting evidence for my claim is 
that Lodewijk Meyer, Spinoza’s doctor and close friend, who assisted 
him with the publication of his works, not only defends a version of 
the dogmatic position in his Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres, written 
in the mid-1660s, but announces the Ethics as the ‘infallible norm’ 
provided by philosophy for the correct interpretation of Scripture. For 
Meyer the lack of an infallible norm had given rise to a multiplicity 
of false interpretations that in turn were responsible for the various 
divisions of and the ensuing bitter conflicts in Christianity. As a 
consequence, he saw the Ethics as paving the way to no less than the 
reconciliation and, ultimately, reunification of the Christian Church!® 
Meyer’s claims were mainly based on two premises that he had 
good reasons to believe Spinoza shared at the time: that the true 
core of Scripture coincides with the doctrines demonstrated by the 
philosopher and that the Ethics would become the definitive statement 
of what true philosophy teaches.? The Interpres itself consists in a 
detailed argument for giving philosophy unconditional authority over 
the interpretation of Scripture, and thus establishes, as it were, the 


© Cf. Ep. 2 to Oldenburg. 

7 Cf. Ep. 28 to Bouwmeester. The division into five parts is attested for the first time 
in Ep. 62 to Oldenburg. From Ep. 28 we learn that in the earlier draft the third part was 
considerably longer than it is in the final version. It probably included, therefore, what later 
became parts IV and V of the Ethics. I will discuss the development of the Ethics in more 
detail below (Sect. 4). 

8 Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres [Interpres] (Amsterdam, 1666), Epilogus, 10. As far as I 
can see, scholars who wrote on the subject take Meyer to be referring to the KV. I will 
explain below (Sect. 4) why I think that it is more plausible to interpret the passage as a 
reference to the Ethics. 

° Spinoza’s assessment of his philosophical accomplishment is well known: ‘I do not 
claim to have found the best [optimam] philosophy, but I know that I understand the true 
one [sed veram me intelligere scio|’ (Ep. 76; G iv. 320). 
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hermeneutical framework for the project Meyer expected to be carried 
out on the basis of the Ethics. The puzzle—how a close friend of 
Spinoza such as Meyer could in the first half of the 1660s elaborately 
argue for a position that Spinoza explicitly rejects in the TT P—can 
be solved on the assumption that, at the time Meyer worked out his 
position, Spinoza had not yet rejected it. 

If until about 1665 Spinoza’s position on the relationship between 
philosophy and Scripture is indeed the same that he rejects as ‘dogmat- 
ism’ in the TTP—that is, the position according to which theology 
is the ‘handmaid of philosophy [ancilla philosophiae|’'°—the issue 
becomes more complicated after 1665 when he begins to work out 
his radical critique of religion, published in 1670 as the Tractatus 
theologico-politicus. | take 1665 to be the turning point, because, in his 
correspondence with Willem van Blyenbergh in January and February 
(Ep. 19, 21, 23), Spinoza still firmly upholds the dogmatic position, 
whereas, from his correspondence with Oldenburg in the autumn of 
the same year, we learn that he had started to work on the TTP 
(Ep. 29, 30). But, despite the critique of religion in the TTP, different 
versions of the dogmatic position reappear throughout Spinoza’s later 
writings. Let me give a few examples. Most obvious is the presentation 
of Christ in TTP 1 and 4 as an accomplished philosopher instructing 
non-philosophers by means of allegories. In the Ethics the ‘spirit of 
Christ [spiritus Christi]’ 1s described as the ‘idea of God [idea Dei]’ 
(EIVP68S; G 11. 262). The ‘idea of God’ in turn is God’s ‘infinite 
intellect’, which apprehends the ‘attributes of God and his affections’ 
(EUP4D; G ii. 88). Spinoza had suggested the same much earlier in 
the Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en des Zelfs Welstand when 
he called the mode of understanding immediately dependent on God 
the ‘Son of God’ (KV 1. 9; Gi. 48). This mode corresponds precisely 
to the ‘infinite intellect’ in the Ethics. The implication of these passages 
is that Christ has true knowledge of reality as a whole. In his very last 
letters we still find Spinoza discussing with Oldenburg the true nature 


© Cf. the title of TTP 15 (A 482/G iii. 180). For an analysis of the two positions Spinoza 
outlines in this chapter, see Jacqueline Lagrée, ‘Insinare cum ratione’ in ead., Spinoza et 
le débat religieux [Spinoza] (Rennes: Presses Universitaires de Rennes, 2004), 64-77 (the 
chapter is a revised version of her paper “Déraisonner avec ou sans la raison: Analyse du 
chapitre XV du TTP’, in Nature, croyance, raison: Mélanges offerts a Sylvain Zac (Cahiers de 
Fontenay; Fontenay-aux-Roses, 1992), 81-100). 
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of Christ and which parts of the New Testament must be interpreted 
allegorically because otherwise they contradict reason.'! But Spinoza’s 
remarks are by no means limited to Christ and the New Testament. 
In the passage of the Ethics under discussion, he suggests that the 
‘Patriarchs’—that is, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—attained ‘freedom’ 
following the guidance of ‘the Spirit of Christ’, which, as we just saw, 
is God’s ‘infinite intellect’. The entire discussion comes in the context 
of an allegorical interpretation of what was ‘indicated by Moses’ in the 
account of the ‘fall’ of Adam and Eve in Genesis 3. According to this 
interpretation, the story of the ‘fall’ is an allegory of, among others, 
the proposition to which the scholium is attached—that is, EIVP68: 
‘If men were born free, they would form no concept of good and 
evil so long as they remained free’ (G ii. 261).'* Elsewhere, Spinoza 
praises Solomon’s philosophical wisdom (see TTP 4), attributes true 
moral convictions to the biblical prophets in general (see TTP 1 and 
2), identifies that which was ‘revealed to the prophets in the form 
of laws’ with ‘the dictates of reason’ (TP 2. xx; G iii. 283), and 
finds the same ‘uncorrupted’ true core (namely, his ‘universal religion 
[religio catholica]’, which, according to Ep. 43 (G iv. 225), ‘is revealed 
by the natural and the prophetic light [lumine naturali, & Prophetico 
revelata]’) in both the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament (see TTP 
12—14). Spinoza claims, moreover, that ‘some of the Hebrews [quidam 
Hebraeorum]’ saw the identity of thinking things and extended things 
‘as if through a cloud’ (EIHP7S; G ii. 90), and that God’s being causa 
immanens (cf. EIP18) is a thesis he shares with ‘all the ancient Hebrews 
[cum antiquis omnibus Hebraeis], as far as may be conjectured from 
certain traditions, even if these have suffered manifold corruption’ 
(Ep. 73; G iv. 307). The Tetragrammaton he takes to ‘indicate the 
absolute essence of God without relation to created things’ (TTP 13; 
A 452/G iti. 169), while the term ‘glory in the Holy Scriptures’ refers 
to the reciprocal ‘intellectual love’ between human beings and God 


See Ep. 71 ff, in particular 78, where Spinoza suggests that Christ’s resurrection 
ought to be understood “allegorically [allegorice]’ (G iv. 328). On Spinoza’s interpretation of 
Christ, see Alexandre Matheron, Le Christ et le salut des ignorants chez Spinoza (Paris: Aubier 
Montaigne, 1971). 

2 Jacqueline Lagrée and Pierre-Frangois Moreau, in the ‘Introduction’ to their French 
trans. of the Interpres [‘Introduction’] (Paris: Intertextes éditeur, 1988), 13, have correctly 
pointed to the affinity between this passage and Meyer’s dogmatism. Spinoza’s immediate 
source, however, is Maimonides’ account of Moses (see below, n. 13). 
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(EVP36S; G ii. 303). All these passages require, of course, a more 
detailed examination with respect to context and sources. Whereas 
most of them reflect the medieval dogmatic position,'* some of them, 
as R. Popkin has shown, were influenced by the critical study of 
biblical manuscripts carried out by the Quaker Samuel Fisher with 
the aim of proving the text’s corruption as part of an argument for 
a true core of revelation independent of Scripture’s wording.'* For 
my purpose in this chapter it is sufficient to see that the passages in 
question have one thing in common: none of them can be justified 
through the exegetical method that Spinoza promises to adopt in the 
TTP—namely ‘to neither affirm anything of [Scripture] nor to admit 
anything as its doctrine which I did not most clearly derive from it’.® 
I suggest, then, that, if Spinoza had never written his critique of reli- 
gion, these passages, together with those of his earliest writings, which 
I will discuss below, would have allowed him to claim that the Ethics 
teaches more geometrico that which the Bible teaches more humano—that 
is, by means of parables and laws.'® It is not clear, however, if Spinoza 
is committed to the stronger claim that all propositions of true philo- 
sophy are also part of the true core of Scripture. Although in various 
contexts he attributes complete adequate knowledge to Christ, and 
to a degree also to Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, and other biblical 
figures, this does not mean that everything they knew they also must 
have taught more humano. It is clear, on the other hand, that Scripture’s 
true core, insofar as it can be determined from Spinoza’s comments, 
is not confined to moral doctrines, but contains a wide range of 
metaphysical doctrines as well. What can be said with certainty, then, 
is that Scripture, according to the passages under discussion, does 
not contradict the teachings of reason. It may, however, not include 


‘3 Spinoza’s presentation of Christ in a sense transposes the dogmatic approach of 
medieval Islamic and Jewish philosophy to Christianity. For the Maimonidean background 
to Spinoza’s interpretation of Christ, see Shlomo Pines, ‘Spinoza’s Tractatus, Maimonides 
and Kant’, Scripta hierosolymitana, 20 (1968), 3—54; Warren Zeev Harvey, ‘Maimonides and 
Spinoza on the Knowledge of Good and Evil’ [Hebrew], Iyyun, 28 (1978), 167-185, in 
particular 171. 

See Richard Popkin, ‘Spinoza and Samuel Fisher’, Philosophia: Philosophical Quarterly 
of Israel, 15 (1985), 219-236; id., ‘Spinoza’s Relations with the Quakers of Amsterdam’, in 
Popkin (ed.), The Third Force in Seventeenth Century Thought (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 90-119. 

‘5 TTP, preface; Spinoza elaborates the method in TTP 7. 

‘© For the notion more humano and Spinoza’s concept of prophetic parables in that period, 
see my discussion in Sect. 3 of the chapter. 
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everything that reason teaches. This again would presumably affect the 
scope of the overlap that Spinoza could have claimed exists between 
the Ethics and the true content of Scripture. 

If we take for granted for now that the textual evidence supports 
my claim, this raises, of course, a number of questions: why did 
Spinoza adopt the dogmatic position in his early writings, why did he 
refute it in the TTP, and why did he continue to make use of 
it even after having refuted it? Let me first address the question 
whether Spinoza’s consistent endorsement of the dogmatic position 
in his early writings can be taken at face value—that is, as reflecting 
his genuine commitment to the view that Scripture has a true core. 
The main problem with this assumption is that, although we lack 
any direct evidence, we do have a substantial amount of indirect 
evidence indicating that in 1656, at the time of his excommunication 
from Amsterdam’s Jewish community, Spinoza had already rejected 
Scripture as an authoritative source of truth. The text of the herem 
(excommunication) mentions only ‘the evil opinions and acts [mas 
opinioes e obras| of Baruch de Spinoza’ without specifying in what 
these consisted.'!”? But from a number of testimonies that sufficiently 
agree among each other we can reconstruct with reasonable certainty 
the contentious theses that Spinoza seems to have held at the time.'* 
Important for my purpose is that all sources appear to suggest more 
or less clearly that Spinoza had rejected the truth of the Bible. 
According to the testimony preserved by Gottlieb Stolle, Spinoza 
was claiming that ‘the books of Moses were a man-made book 
[ein Menschlich Buch], and never written in this way by Moses’.'? 
According to his interrogation by members of Amsterdam’s Jewish 
community, recorded in Lucas’s Spinoza biography, he was suggesting 
that in the Bible God is conceived as ‘a body’, since ‘God is great 
as the King-Prophet says [cf. Psalm 48: 1], and it is impossible to 
understand magnitude [grandeur] without extension [étendué]’. Angels 
are conceived as ‘mere phantoms’, being ‘invisible only because of 


7 See the text in Jacob Freudenthal, Die Lebensgeschichte Spinoza’s [Lebensgeschichte] 
(Leipzig: Verlag von Veit & Comp., 1899), 114-16. 

8 For a detailed discussion, see Steven Nadler, Spinoza: A Life [Spinoza] (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), ch. 6, in particular 134 ff; id., Spinoza’s Heresy: 
Immortality and the Jewish Mind (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), ch. 1. 

 Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, 222. 
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their very fine and diaphanous matter’. The soul is conceived as 
mortal: ‘It would be useless to search [in Scripture] something that 
would support its immortality. As for the contrary view, it may be 
seen in a hundred places, and nothing is easier than to prove it.’° 
The attribution of these views to the Bible seems to presuppose a 
literal understanding like that advocated in TTP 7 on the basis of the 
historical method. Additional important testimonies in this context 
are the reports of the Augustinian Monk Tomas Solano y Robles and 
of Captain Miguel Perez de Maltranilla, made to the Inquisition in 
Madrid on 8 and 9 August of 1659, about things Spinoza was allegedly 
saying when they met him in 1658. According to Brother Tomas, 
Spinoza claimed that at first he had been ‘circumcised and kept the 
Jewish Law’, but had later “changed his mind [mudado de opinion] 
because now it seemed to him ‘that the said Law was not true [no hera 
verdadera la dicha Ley] ... nor was there a God except philosophically [ni 
havia Dios sino filosofalmente|’. According to Captain Miguel, Spinoza 
claimed that he ‘had been Jewish and professed their Law’, but had 
‘withdrawn from it because it was not good and was false [no hera 
buena y era falsa|’.2‘ The two reports thus agree that in the mid-1650s 
Spinoza denied the truth of the Mosaic Law.?? 

My argument in this chapter does not depend on deciding how 
conclusive this evidence is for determining Spinoza’s view of Scripture 
in the second half of the 1650s. It is clear, on the other hand, that, 
whether he was genuinely committed to the dogmatic position or 
not, he had good reasons to endorse it. For one thing, the perception 


20 Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, 5—6. 

1 See the documents in I. R. Revah, Spinoza et Juan de Prado (Paris: Mouton & Co., 
1959), 61-8. 

22 A further difficulty arises from a treatise now lost, in which Spinoza probably 
explained and defended the views that led to his excommunication, and whose Spanish 
title, according to later sources, was Apologia para justificarse de su abdicacion de la sinagoga. 
For a discussion of the available evidence on its content and its relation to the TTP, 
see Carl Gebhardt, ‘Einleitung zu den beiden Traktaten’ [‘Einleitung’], ed. Norbert 
Altwicker, in G v. 224-8. Gebhardt pointed out that Lodewijk Meyer’s Interpres shows 
‘eine auffillige Vertrautheit mit den Ansichten Spinozas, die sich nur dadurch erkliren 
laBt, daB er die Apologia gekannt hat’ (p. 226). But in this case Spinoza could not have 
rejected the dogmatic position in the Apologia, at least not if my argument holds that 
Meyer in his defense of the dogmatic position in the Interpres is clearly unaware of being 
in disagreement with Spinoza. I will show below, however, that the evidence Gebhardt 
presents for Meyer having read the Apologia is less compelling than he makes it appear 
(see n. 80). 
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of philosophy as coinciding with the allegorical content of Scripture 
obviously facilitates its acceptance in a religious society and we will see 
below some evidence suggesting that Spinoza was aware of this. But 
in my opinion the most important reason for adopting the dogmatic 
position is that Spinoza shares the view of Maimonides and many 
other medieval Islamic and Jewish philosophers that the good life 
based on knowledge (that is, the life he himself chose according to the 
opening passage of the Tractatus de intellectus emendatione and for which 
the Ethics serves as a guide?*) is accessible only to a small group of 
philosophers: “only very few, if compared to the whole of humankind, 
acquire a virtuous disposition through the guidance of reason alone [ex 
solo rationis ductu]’ (TTP 15; A 502/G ii. 188; cf. EVP42S). This leads 
to the question how guidance can be provided to non-philosophers. 
The evidence of Spinoza’s early writings shows that he in principle 
agrees with the medieval solution that takes the positive content of 
religion to be a pedagogical-political program designed to educate and 
guide non-philosophers. Finally, as I will attempt to show below, the 
dogmatic position, which has philosophy determine the true core of 
religion, interferes neither with Spinoza’s philosophical project in the 
Ethics, nor with the freedom to philosophize that he sets out to defend 
in the TTP. But, if this is indeed the case, why did he refute it at all? 
Let me briefly outline the response on which I will elaborate in more 
detail in the last part of the chapter. It is clear that Spinoza’s main 
opponent in the TTP is not the dogmatic position of medieval Islamic 
and Jewish philosophers or of Meyer, but the ‘skeptical’ position of 
the Calvinist Church in the Netherlands of the seventeenth century, 
in particular the view that the authority of Scripture overrides the 
authority of reason. This he takes to be the chief threat to the libertas 
philosophandi. The only efficient way to refute this position in Spinoza’s 
view is to show that Scripture contains no truth. But, although the 
dogmatic position and the position of the Calvinist Church are in a 


23 See the description, stylized as autobiographical, of the author’s conversion to the 
philosophical life at the beginning of the TIE. An examination in the Socratic sense leads 
to the decision to turn away from ‘what men consider to be the highest good [summum 
bonum]’, i.e., ‘wealth, honor, and sensual pleasure’, in order to seek the ‘true good’ that 
provides the ‘highest joy [summa laetitia] eternally’ (G ii. 5—6). The Ethics, as before the KV, 
can be seen as the guide to that goal: a life devoted to the ‘intellectual love of God [Amor 
Dei intellectualis|’ (EVP32Cor.; G ii. 300) leading to ‘happiness [beatitudo]’ and ‘salvation 
[salus]’ (EVP36S; G ii. 303). 
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sense opposed to each other, both depend in different ways on the 
premise that Scripture is true. Thus the refutation of the one entails 
the refutation of the other. While his target is the Calvinist Church, 
Spinoza has no choice but to give up the medieval position as well. 
At the same time he has no new solution for the problem of non- 
philosophers. This explains why, despite its refutation, he continues 
to use the dogmatic position in various contexts in his later writings. 


To avoid any misunderstandings from the outset, let me clarify a few 
things that I do not claim. (i) I do not suggest that in Spinoza’s view the 
doctrines of the Ethics can be derived from studying Scripture. Both 
he and the medieval Muslim and Jewish philosophers, who, I will 
argue, provided the model for the dogmatic position, deny that it is 
possible to learn philosophy from Scripture. They contend, however, 
that by means of allegorical interpretation the philosopher is able to 
disclose the truth of Scripture that lies hidden behind its literal sense. 
(ii) I will also not make any claims about the relationship between 
the Ethics and biblical doctrines. In fact, as will become clear, the 
radical rationalist approach of the dogmatist does not allow for biblical 
doctrines independent of philosophical demonstrations. My intention 
in the present chapter, however, is not to explore the implications 
of this stance. I examine only whether Spinoza, in particular in his 
earliest writings, held that no contradictions are possible between 
Scripture and propositions demonstrated in philosophy.** Let me 
only briefly recall that the passage from the Ethics that I discussed 
above (EIVP68S) indicates the place of a philosophical Christology in 
Spinoza’s system, and that the identification of the ‘spirit of Christ’ 
with the ‘idea of God’ and hence with the ‘infinite intellect’ that 
led the Hebrew Patriarchs to freedom entails the claim that the 
Ethics, insofar as it contains true philosophy, must in some form 
correspond to the true core of the religious tradition extending from 
Abraham to Christ. (ii1) Finally, I should emphasize that the question 
I am asking is not whether Spinoza presented the Ethics as the true 
content of the Bible, but whether he could have presented it in 


24 For some problems Spinoza met with respect to traditional Christian doctrines such as 
Christ’s incarnation and resurrection, see the last letters he exchanged with Oldenburg (71, 
73-5, 77-9). It is clear, however, that he thought these problems could be solved through 
allegorical interpretation. 
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this way. This is an important difference. The Ethics obviously 1s 
not a biblical commentary. Whether it could have been presented 
as the Bible’s true content depends on whether Spinoza adopts 
the dogmatic position. In the same way it depends, for example, 
on Averroes’ attitude to the dogmatic position whether he could 
have presented his commentaries on Aristotle as corresponding to 
the allegorical content of the Qur’an. The example of Averroes is 
instructive in yet another respect. Although there were philosophers 
such as Maimonides who held the dogmatic position and had a 
philosophical-exegetical project, these two things by no means must 
go together. On the contrary, the standard view, in particular of 
Islamic philosophers such as Averroes, was that it was not only 
unnecessary but also dangerous to disclose the true core of Scripture 
through allegorical interpretation. After all, the prophets told parables 
and established laws instead of teaching philosophy because they 
were addressing non-philosophers. Hence the commentator would 
at best confuse the non-philosophers among his readers by exposing 
the philosophical doctrines behind the literal sense of Scripture. 
Maimonides’ position is more complicated and I will examine the 
entire issue in more detail in the last part of the chapter. For now 
the point I want to make is that holding the dogmatic position entails 
that it is possible to present philosophy as Scripture’s true content by 
means of allegorical commentary, but does not entail that one ought 
actually to do so. On this issue, as we will see, Spinoza is closer to 
Averroes than to Maimonides.?° 


I propose, then, to examine the various commitments and motivations 
that determined Spinoza’s attitude to Scripture and explain the unre- 
solved tension between the medieval legacy in his work and what was 
to become one of his most important contributions to modernity: his 
critique of religion. My interpretation, I believe, makes better sense 
of the textual evidence than previous interpretations, most import- 
antly that which focuses exclusively on Spinoza’s critique of religion 
and disregards the passages in his work that are inconsistent with this 


25 Tt is worth noting that Spinoza was familiar with one version of Averroes’ position 
through Elijah Delmedigo’s (1460-93) Behinat ha-Dat [Examination of Religion], which 
contains explicit criticisms of Maimonides’ philosophical exegesis. On Delmedigo’s possible 
influence on Spinoza, see also below, n. 69, and Sect. 5 of the chapter. 
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critique (e.g., James S. Preus and many others).?° It attempts to correct 
the view that Spinoza’s ‘radicalism’ can only be highlighted as a break 
with the alleged obscurantism of everything that preceded him (e.g., 
Jonathan Israel). It equally opposes Leo Strauss and his students who 
interpret passages that attribute a true core to religion as part of the 
deceptive strategy of an atheist who masks himself in order to escape 
persecution and to keep ‘the multitude’ under control. To the best 
of my knowledge, the evidence of Spinoza’s earliest writings for the 
development of his approach to religion has hitherto not been taken 
into account. The connection I establish between the philosophical- 
religious project of medieval Islamic and Jewish philosophers, on the 
one hand, and Lodewiyjk Meyer and Spinoza, on the other, allows me 
to explain the implications of the relevant passages and relate them to 
the views Spinoza sets forth in his later writings. Also, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian scholars (e.g., Roberto Bordoli, Jacqueline Lagrée, 
André Malet, Alexandre Matheron, Pierre-Francois Moreau, Man- 
fred Walther, Sylvain Zac) who have substantially contributed to the 
understanding of the TTP, its place in the intellectual context of the 
seventeenth century, and its relation to L. Meyer, have not adequately 
described the inconsistencies in Spinoza’s attitude to religion, let alone 
explained them. In my view, this is at least in part due to their lack of 
familiarity with the relevant medieval sources. The substantial impact 
of Jewish philosophers on Spinoza has been extensively documented 
by scholars of Jewish thought since the nineteenth century (e.g., Zeev 
Harvey, Manuel Joel, Shlomo Pines, Leon Roth, Harry A. Wolfson). 
But none of them has systematically examined and tried to explain 
the issues on which I intend to focus. 


In this chapter my main goal is to clarify the shift in Spinoza’s 
position on the dogmatic approach to Scripture. I start with Spinoza’s 
critique of it in the TTP, directed explicitly against Maimonides, and 
implicitly against Lodewyk Meyer. Next, I review the evidence in 
Spinoza’s early writings showing that, until 1665, he himself endorsed 
the dogmatic position. Then I argue that the fact that Meyer in the 
Interpres is obviously unaware of being in disagreement with Spinoza 


26 T will give bibliographical references to and discuss in more detail the contributions of 
the scholars mentioned in this section in the course of the chapter. 
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and presents the Ethics as the key for correctly understanding Scripture 
provides additional evidence for my claim about Spinoza’s position 
until 1665. In the chapter’s final part I examine in more detail the 
broader context that I briefly outlined above, looking in particular at 
what motivated Spinoza first to adopt and later to reject the dogmatic 
position. 


2. SPINOZA’S CRITIQUE OF THE DOGMATIC POSITION 
IN THE TTP 


In chapter 7 of the TTP Spinoza uses Maimonides first to expose 
the premises of the dogmatic position and then to refute it on the 
basis of his historical method. That he had Lodewijk Meyer in mind 
as well is indirectly attested by a letter to Jacob Ostens (Ep. 43) in 
which he comments on a letter by Lambert de Velthuysen to Ostens 
(Ep. 42).2” Ostens had forwarded him the letter because it contained 
a detailed critical summary of the TTP. According to Velthuysen, 
Spinoza ‘considers that all those who deny that reason and philosophy 
are the interpreter of Scripture will be on his side’. This for Velthuysen 
follows from the fact that 


[Spinoza] utterly condemns and rejects... the view of those who teach with 
the paradoxical theologian [= Lodewijk Meyer]? that reason is the interpreter 
of Scripture [rationem Scripturae interpres esse]. For he considers that Scripture 
must be understood in the literal sense, and that men must not be granted 
freedom to interpret according to their judgment and in a rationalistic way 
what should be understood by the words of the prophets, so as to decide in the 
light of their own reasoning and acquired cognition when [the words] of the 
prophet were said literally [proprie] and when figuratively [figurate]. (G iv. 210) 


Velthuysen thus refers Spinoza’s critique of Maimonides in TTP 7 to 
Meyer.”’ In his comments on the letter to Ostens, Spinoza remarks on 


27 On the letter, see Manfred Walther, “Biblische Hermeneutik und Historische 
Erklarung’ [‘Biblische Hermeneutik’], in Studia Spinozana, 11 (1995), 232-8. The three 
notes on TTP 15 (Adnotationes, 28-30) signaling parallel passages in the Interpres were 
probably not written by Spinoza. See Gebhardt in G iii. 383 ff, and Gebhardt, Kommentar 
zum Tractatus Theologico-Politicus [Kommentar], ed. Norbert Altwicker, in G v. 127-9. On 
the parallels between the TTP and the Interpres, see below. 

28 The subtitle of the Interpres is Exercitatio paradoxica. 

2° Velthuysen himself had published a critical treatise on Meyer’s work: Dissertatio de usu 
rationis in rebus theologicis, et praesertim in interpretatione S. Scripturae (Rotterdam, 1667). On his 
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this passage: ‘I do not see why he says that I think that all those will 
agree with me who deny that reason and philosophy are the interpreter 
of Scripture [rationem & philosophiam esse Scripturae interpretem]|. For I 
have refuted the views both of these and of Maimonides’ (G iv. 225). 
Spinoza here implicitly acknowledges the identity of the position that 
Velthuysen attributed to Meyer with the position that he attributed 
to Maimonides in the TTP. Had he not identified the two, we 
would have expected him to correct Velthuysen, instead of simply 
substituting Maimonides to Meyer.*° But why did Spinoza project 
contemporary positions on medieval Jewish intellectuals instead of 
confronting his opponents directly? As we will see below, he proceeds 
in a similar way in his criticism of the Calvinist Church. In the case 
of the latter, this may be interpreted as a measure of caution. In the 
case of Meyer, Spinoza presumably did not want openly to criticize a 
close friend, which, of course, he would have all the more reason to 
avoid if indeed he himself had earlier endorsed his position. 

The main difference between Spinoza and Meyer, according to the 
TTP, can briefly be explained as follows.*! Both Spinoza and Meyer 
adopted a distinction, made by Johannes Clauberg in his Logica vetus 
et nova, between the immediate sense, the true sense, and the truth 
of a sentence: whereas the immediate sense is the literal sense, the 
true sense is the idea the author intended to express by means of 
the sentence.** The two senses differ, for example, when an author 
uses a term metaphorically. The truth or falsehood of the sentence 
in turn depends on whether the true sense corresponds to the facts. 
Whereas for Meyer—and, mutatis mutandis, for Maimonides—the 
true sense of Scripture is necessarily also true, for Spinoza the opposite 


role in the debate about philosophy and exegesis following the publication of the Interpres, 
see James S. Preus, Spinoza and the Irrelevance of Biblical Authority [Irrelevance] (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001), ch. 4. 


°° The correspondence between Maimonides’ position, as presented in the TTP, and 
Meyer’s has been established in detail by Walther, “Biblische Hermeneutik’, 227-300. 

3! For the next paragraph, I rely on Jacqueline Lagrée, ‘Sens et verité: Philosophie et 
théologie chez L. Meyer et Spinoza’ [‘Sens et verité’], in Studia Spinozana, 4 (1988), 75-91; 
“Clauberg (Logica vetus et nova) et Spinoza’, in Groupe de recherches spinozistes, Méthode et 
métaphysique (Paris: Presses de Université de Paris Sorbonne, 1989), 19-45; ‘Sens et vérité: 
L’Héritage de J. Clauberg’, in Lagrée, Spinoza, 47-64. 

*2 Spinoza had a copy of Clauberg’s logic in his library; see no. 127 of the catalogue of 
his books in Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, 163. 
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is usually the case. According to Spinoza, philosophy is of no use 
to determine the true sense of a statement in Scripture. The Bible 
scholar proceeds in an analogous way to the scientist whose aim 
is to explain nature. Both work out a ‘history [historia|’—that is, 
a methodological account—of the object of their study (TTP 7; 
A 280/G iti. 98). For the Bible scholar this means collecting and 
ordering the data contained in Scripture and then interpreting them in 
the light of the relevant historical and sociocultural contexts as well as 
the psychological peculiarities of the prophets insofar as these can be 
reconstructed from the available sources. This is what Spinoza means 
by the claim that ‘the knowledge of all the contents of Scripture must 
be sought from Scripture alone’ (TTP 7; A 280/G ii. 99). Only after 
reconstructing the true sense in this manner is the truth or falsehood 
of the sentence assessed, which in the case of Scripture usually leads 
to the conclusion that it is false. 

Let us now look at the premises that, according to Spinoza, underlie 
the dogmatic assumption that the doctrines of Scripture are true, and 
that justify the method used for the philosophical interpretation of 
Scripture: 


Maimonides... held that every passage of Scripture admits of various—and 
even contrary—senses, and that we cannot be certain of the true sense of 
any passage unless we know that, as we interpret it, there is nothing in that 
passage that does not agree with reason, or is contrary to it [quod cum ratione 
non conveniat, aut quod ei repugnet]. If in its literal sense it is found to be contrary 
to reason, then however clear the passage may appear, he maintains that it 
must be interpreted in a different way. This view he sets out most clearly in 
chapter 25 of part 2 of his book More Nebuchim, where he says:** ‘Know 
that what prevents me from saying that the world has existed from eternity 
are not the texts that occur in Scripture about creation. For the texts that 
teach that the world was created are not more numerous than those that teach 


33 For a recent account of Spinoza’s approach, see, e.g., Wolfgang Bartuschat, ‘Spinozas 
philosophische Lektiire der Bibel’, in Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, 2 (1999), 211-26. 

34 Spinoza used Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ Guide of the 
Perplexed | Guide] with the traditional commentaries included in the 1551 Venezia edition. See 
no. 19 in the catalogue of Spinoza’s books with Freudenthal’s comments in Lebensgeschichte, 
276. For a detailed description of this edition, see Jacob Dienstag, ‘Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed: A Bibliography of Editions and Translations’, in R. Dan (ed.), Occident 
and Orient: A Tribute to the Memory of Alexander Scheiber (Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, and 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1988), 97-8. 
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that God is corporeal. There are ways, not barred to us, nor even difficult 
of access, by which we can explain those texts that deal with the matter 
of the world’s creation, as we did when we removed God’s corporeality; 
and perhaps this would have been much easier to do, and we could have 
explained the texts and established the eternity of the world more plausibly 
than when we explained Scripture in order to remove the notion that God, 
blessed be He, is corporeal. Now... there is a clear demonstration that God 
is not corporeal, and it is necessary to explain all those passages whose literal 
sense is contrary to that demonstration [quorum literalis sensus demonstrationi 
repugnat]; for it is certain that they necessarily have an explanation (other 
than the literal). But the eternity of the world has not been demonstrated; 
thus it is not necessary to do violence [vim facere] to the Scriptural texts and 
explain them away just because of a plausible opinion, when we may incline 
to the contrary opinion with some degree of reason. ...’ Such are the words 
of Maimonides, and they clearly confirm what we said above. For if he had 
been convinced on rational grounds that the world is eternal, he would not 
have hesitated to distort and explain away Scripture [Scripturam torquere et 
explicare] until it appeared to teach the same doctrine.*° ... But let us examine 
more closely the view of Maimonides. In the first place, he assumes that the 
prophets were in agreement on all matters, and that they were outstanding 
philosophers and theologians [summosque fuisse Philosophos et Theologos]; for he 
holds that they based their conclusions on scientific truth. But in chapter 2 
we have shown that this is false. Then again, he assumes that the sense of 
Scripture cannot be established from Scripture alone. For scientific truth is 
not established from Scripture itself (which demonstrates nothing, nor teaches 
the things of which it speaks by means of definitions and from first causes). 
And therefore, according to Maimonides, neither can Scripture’s true sense 
be established from itself; nor should it be sought from it. But it is evident 
from this chapter that this point, too, is false. For we have shown... that the 
sense of Scripture is established from Scripture alone, and should be sought 
only from Scripture even when it is speaking of matters known by the natural 
light of reason. Finally, he assumes that we are permitted to explain away 


°5 Note that the passage from the Guide quoted by Spinoza is consistent with the 
exegetical principle he attributes to Maimonides. Maimonides does not interpret verses that 
state the world’s creation allegorically (i.e., as meaning that the world is eternal), because 
the world’s creation is not only possible, but, according to his argument, also more probable 
for scientific reasons (see Guide, 11. 23 and the scientific arguments adduced in 11. 19—22 and 
1. 24). Spinoza’s criticism is directed against the fact that Maimonides here makes reason 
the arbiter for deciding whether a scriptural passage should be interpreted allegorically or 
not. Although the precise meaning of the passage from the Guide is a matter of controversy 
in the scholarly literature on Maimonides, this is not relevant for understanding the use 
Spinoza makes of it. 
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and distort the words of Scripture according to our preconceived opinions, 
and to deny its literal sense and change it into something else even when 
it is perfectly plain or absolutely clear [perspectissimum sive expressissimum]. 
(A 312—-18/G ill. 113-15) 


In this passage, Spinoza accurately restates two of the fundament- 
al premises on which Maimonides’ philosophical-exegetical project 
relies. First, that the prophets were supreme philosophers whose claims 
are based on scientific demonstrations. Secondly, that they did not 
set forth their knowledge more philosophico. It is the non-philosophical 
form of philosophical knowledge that, according to Maimonides, leads 
to apparent contradictions between prophecy and philosophy. These 
contradictions can in principle be resolved by making the philo- 
sophical content visible within the non-philosophical form through 
allegorical interpretation. Hence, wherever the literal sense of a passage 
in Scripture is at variance with the truth, the literal sense is not its true 
sense. Its true sense is the allegorical sense, which is in agreement with 
the teachings of reason and accessible to the philosopher-exegete.*® 


What Spinoza does not discuss in this passage is the explanation 
Maimonides provides for the non-philosophical form of prophetic 
discourse. Since this explanation will later help us to understand 
Spinoza’s own account of prophecy, I will briefly summarize its main 
points.*” Spinoza and Maimonides agree that the ‘intellectual love of 
God’ is the highest form of human perfection.** They equally agree that 
this perfection can be reached only by a small group of philosophers, 
for, as Spinoza puts it, ‘all excellent things are as difficult as they are 


3° For Maimonides’ exegetical program, see in particular Guide, 1, introduction, and 
Guide, 11. 2 (preface). But note that, as I suggested in the introduction and will argue in 
more detail below, such a program is by no means a necessary consequence of adopting the 
dogmatic position. 

37 For a detailed account of Maimonides’ interpretation of Judaism as a philosophical 
religion, see my book From Maimonides to Samuel ibn Tibbon: The Transformation of the Dalalat 
al-Ha’irin into the Moreh ha-Nevukhim (Jerusalem: Hebrew University Magnes Press, 2007) 
[Hebrew]. 

38 For Maimonides, see in particular Guide, m1. 51. As for Spinoza, the true good is 
God. What leads to this good is ‘understanding’ culminating in ‘knowledge of God [Dei 
cognitio]’ (EIVP27, 28; G il. 227-8). Since knowledge of God and of things ‘insofar as we 
conceive them to be contained in God and to follow from the necessity of the divine nature’ 
(EVP29S; G ii. 298—9) is accompanied by ‘joy [laetitia]’, it gives rise to the ‘intellectual love 
of God [Amor Dei intellectualis]’ (EVP32Cor.; G ii. 300). 
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rare [omnia praeclara tam difficilia quam rara sunt|’ (EVP42S; G ii. 308).°? 
Thus, had the Torah been no more than a philosophical treatise, it 
would have been useful only to a few accomplished philosophers, 
but useless and even harmful to the majority of non-philosophers. To 
explain why the Torah is not a philosophical book, and, moreover, 
contains much that appears to be at odds with philosophy, Maimonides 
first draws our attention to what he sees as its pedagogical program: 


Know that to begin with this science is very harmful [mazzeqet me’od], I 
mean the divine science. In the same way, it is also harmful to make clear 
the meaning of the parables of the prophets and to draw attention to the 
figurative senses of terms used in addressing people, figurative senses of which 
the books of prophecy are full. It behooves rather to educate the young 
[lahanokh ha-qetannim] and to give firmness to the deficient in understanding 
[gizre ha-tevunah] according to the measure of their apprehension. Thus he 
who is seen to be perfect in mind and to be formed for that high rank—that 
is to say, demonstrative speculation and true intellectual inferences—should 
be elevated step by step either by someone who directs his attention or by 
himself, until he achieves his perfection. If, however, he begins with the 
divine science, it will not be a mere confusion in his beliefs that will befall 
him, but rather absolute negation [bittul gamur]. In my opinion, an analogous 
case would be that of someone feeding a suckling with wheaten bread and 
meat and giving him wine to drink. He would undoubtedly kill him, not 
because these aliments are bad or unnatural for man, but because the child that 
receives them is too weak to digest them so as to derive a benefit from them. 
Similarly these true opinions were not hidden, enclosed in riddles ... because 
of something bad being hidden in them, or because they undermine the 
foundations of the Law, as is thought by ignorant people who deem that they 
have attained a rank suitable for speculation. Rather have they been hidden 
because at the outset the intellect is incapable of receiving them.... This is 
the cause of the fact that ‘the Torah speaks in the language of human beings 
[ki-lshon bene adam]’,*° as we have made clear. This is so because it [the 
Torah] is presented in such a manner as to make it possible for the young, 
the women, and all the people to begin with it and to learn it. Now it is not 
within their power to understand these matters as they truly are. Hence they 
are confined to accepting tradition with regard to all sound opinions that are 


%° See the last sentence of TTP 15 (A $02/G iii. 188). 

4° Maimonides uses a Talmudic formula to describe the non-philosophical character of 
the Torah; cf. B. T. Yevamot 71a. Spinoza’s claim that Scripture speaks more humano (see 
below) is derived from Maimonides’ interpretation of this formula. 
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of such a sort that it is preferable that they should be pronounced true and 
with regard to all representations of this kind.*" 


It is, therefore, for pedagogical reasons that the Torah speaks ‘in the 
language of human beings’, which Maimonides elsewhere interprets as 
‘the imagination of the multitude [ha-dimeyon ha-hamoni]’.? Nobody, 
we may summarize Maimonides’ argument, is born as an accomplished 
philosopher. The attempt to guide a child’s opinions and actions 
through philosophical lectures would thus fail to attain the intended 
goal. At first the child must be prepared through non-philosophical 
means until it is ready to receive philosophical instruction. But the 
Torah also has other reasons for speaking in ‘the language of human 
beings’. For most people, according to Maimonides, never reach the 
level of philosophical instruction. In Guide, 1. 34, he explains the many 
causes that ‘prevent the instruction of the multitude [bi-mnoa ‘ limmud 
he-hamon] in the true methods of speculation and that prevent their 
being taught to begin grasping the essences of things as they are’. 
Most important are, on the one hand, the ‘difficulty of the subject 
matter itself, its subtlety and obscurity’ and, on the other, the lack 
of intellectual perfection of ‘all human beings at the outset’ and of 
most human beings throughout their lives “either because of obstacles, 
or because of insufficient instruction in that which makes that thing 
[the intellect] actual. Accordingly, it is clearly said “not many are 
wise” [Job 32: 9].’*4 Hence the Torah, in addition to preparing for 
philosophy, also provides a replacement of philosophy for all those 
who have no access to it. In this sense its purpose is both pedagogical 
and political. 

The ‘language of human beings’ is, however, not the only language 
the Torah speaks. The prophets composed, as it were, a bilingual work 


“| Guide, 1. 33 (Eng. 70-2/Heb. 60—-1/Ar. 47-8). References are to Shlomo Pines’s 
Eng. trans. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963); to Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
trans., Moreh ha-Nevukhim, ed. J. Even Shmuel (Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1987); and 
to the Arabic source, Daldlat al-Hd@irtn, ed. Salomon Munk and Issachar Joel (Jerusalem: 
J. Junovitch, 1930-1). I will use Pines’s translation but occasionally modify it in the light of 
the Hebrew, since I am interested in Spinoza’s understanding of the Guide, who studied it 
in Hebrew. For the same reason I will normally also quote from the Hebrew translation. 

” Guide, 1. 26 (Eng. 56/Heb. 49/Ar. 38). 

*® Guide, 1. 33 (Eng. 72/Heb. 62/Ar. 48); at the end of the chapter Maimonides introduces 
ch. 34. 

4 Guide, 1. 34 (Eng. 73/Heb. 62—3/Ar. 49). 
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that addresses non-philosophers in the language of the imagination 
and philosophers in the language of the intellect. The outward 
face of the Torah, its external meaning, is directed towards the non- 
philosophers; its concealed face, the inner meaning, is directed towards 
the philosophers: 


The Sage has said: ‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in settings 
[maskiyyot] of silver’ [Prov. 25: 11]. Hear now an elucidation of the thought 
that he has set forth. The term maskiyyot denotes filigree traceries; I mean 
to say traceries in which there are apertures with very small eyelets, like the 
handiwork of silversmiths. They are so called because a glance penetrates 
through them; for in the [Aramaic] translation of the Bible, the Hebrew 
term vayashgef—meaning, he glanced—is translated va’istekhe. The Sage 
accordingly said that a saying uttered with a view to two meanings is like an 
apple of gold overlaid with silver filigree-work having very small holes. Now 
see how marvelously this dictum describes a well-constructed parable. For he 
says that in a saying that has two meanings—he means an external and an 
internal one [nigleh ve-nisttar|—the external meaning ought to be as beautiful 
as silver, while its internal meaning ought to be more beautiful than the 
external one, the former being in comparison to the latter as gold is to silver. 
Its external meaning also ought to contain in it something that indicates to 
someone considering it what is to be found in its internal meaning, as happens 
in the case of an apple of gold overlaid with silver filigree-work having very 
small holes. When looked at from a distance or with imperfect attention, it 
is deemed to be an apple of silver; but when a keen-sighted observer looks 
at it with full attention, its interior becomes clear to him and he knows that 
it is of gold. The parables of the prophets, peace be on them, are similar. 
Their external meaning contains wisdom that is useful in many respects, 
among which is the welfare of human societies [tiqqun ‘inyene ha-qibbuzim 
ha-’enoshiyyim] as is shown by the external meaning of Proverbs and of similar 
sayings. Their internal meaning, on the other hand, contains wisdom that is 
useful for the belief concerned with the truth as it is [be-ha’amanat ha-’emet ‘al 
’amittatah].*° 


That the external meaning of prophetic parables is valuable and useful 
only insofar as it serves an educational or political purpose becomes yet 
clearer when we compare the passage just quoted with the following: 


‘Our Rabbis say: A man who loses a sela or a pearl in his house can find 
the pearl by lightning a taper worth an issar. In the same way this parable 


© Guide, 1, introduction (Eng. 11—12/Heb. 10-11/Ar. 7-8). 
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in itself is worth nothing, but by means of it you understand the words of 
the Torah’ [Midrash on Song of Songs 1: 1]. ... Now consider the explicit 
affirmation of [the Sages], may their memory be blessed, that the internal 
meaning of the words of the Torah is a pearl whereas the external meaning 
of all parables is worth nothing [w-feshuto shel kol mashal ’eyno klum], and their 
comparison of the concealment of a subject by its parable’s external meaning 
to a man who let drop a pearl in his house, which was dark and full of 
furniture.*¢ 


If Maimonides here takes the ‘external meaning of all parables’ to be 
‘worth nothing’, he must have in mind its cognitive value in contrast 
to its educational or political utility. For, as we saw above, the external 
meaning is at odds with the teachings of reason. It seems, then, that for 
Maimonides a prophetic parable, when understood literally, is ‘worth 
nothing’ insofar as it is not true, but is ‘as beautiful as silver’ because 
it serves practical purposes. Finally, when understood allegorically, it 
is as valuable as gold. 

It is important to emphasize, however, that Spinoza was right 
that for Maimonides ‘scientific truth is not established from Scripture 
itself’, since it ‘demonstrates nothing, nor teaches the things of which 
it speaks by means of definitions and from first causes’. For, although 
Maimonides takes a parable’s inner meaning to correspond to ‘wisdom 
that is useful for the belief concerned with the truth as it is’, it is 
not possible to acquire this wisdom from the Torah. The ‘truth as it 
is’ can be apprehended only by studying the philosophical sciences: 
‘It is absolutely impossible for whoever wishes to achieve human 
perfection [ha-shlemut ha-’enoshi] to do so without training himself at 
first in the art of logic, then in the mathematical sciences according 
to the proper order, then in the natural sciences, and after that in the 
divine science.’*” Only after having achieved ‘human perfection’ is it 
possible to discern the concealed true content of the Torah, for the 
Torah is composed in ‘equivocal terms so that the multitude might 
comprehend them in accord with the capacity of their understanding 
and the weakness of their representation, whereas the perfect man, 
who already knew [ha-shalem she-kevar yada‘, will comprehend them 


otherwise’.*8 


4° Guide, 1, introduction (Eng. 11/Heb. 10/Ar. 7). 
47 Guide, 1. 34 (Eng. 75/Heb. 64/Ar. $0). 
“8 Guide, 1, introduction (Eng. 8—9/Heb. 7—8/Ar. 5; emphasis added). 
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3. DOGMATISM IN SPINOZA’S EARLY WRITINGS 


Let us now review the evidence that until 1665 Spinoza himself 
endorsed the dogmatic position. Most important are (1) the passage 
in the Cogitata metaphysica, from which I already quoted in the 
introduction, and (2) Spinoza’s correspondence with Willem van 
Blyenbergh. 

In Cogitata metaphysica, 1. 8, Spinoza discusses God’s will. All things 
in nature are determined by God’s will with regard to ‘both their 
essence and existence’. Since God’s will, intellect, and essence are 
identical, God’s will, like God’s essence, is eternal and immutable.*? 
How, then, must we understand passages in Scripture, according 
to which ‘God hates some things and loves other things’, since, 
taken literally, they imply that God’s will is affected by and reacts 
to things he created? There appears thus to be a contradiction: 
philosophy rules that God’s will is immutable, Scripture rules that it 
is mutable. 


But when we say that God hates certain things and loves certain things, this 
is said in the same way as Scripture says that the earth will spit out human 
beings and other things of this kind. That God, however, is not angry at 
anyone, nor loves things as the multitude [vulgus] believes, can be sufficiently 
derived from Scripture itself: For this is in Isaiah and more clearly in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, chapter 9. ... Finally, if in the Holy Scriptures some 
other things occur, which induce doubt, this is not the place to explain them; 
since here we only inquire into the things which we can grasp in the most 
certain way through natural reason [ratione naturali]; and it is sufficient that we 
demonstrate these clearly in order to know that Scripture must also teach the 
same things [uf sciamus Sacram paginam eadem etiam docere debere]; because the 
truth does not contradict the truth [veritas veritati non repugnat| and Scripture 
can not teach the absurdities [nugas] which the multitude imagines. ... Let us 


* For God’s eternity and immutability, see CM u. 1, u. 4. In 1. 8, Spinoza says that 
‘we fail to understand’ how God’s essence, intellect, and will are distinguished from 
one another. He notes that theologians use ‘the word “‘personality”...to explain this 
matter’, the ‘meaning’ of which ‘we do not know’. This, of course, is Spinoza’s standard 
way of signaling in the CM that he is speaking ad captum vulgi; cf. what he says about 
human freedom in u. 11. In 1. 8 Spinoza is making a concession to the doctrine of the 
trinity. 
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not think for a moment that anything could be found in Sacred Scripture that 
would contradict the Natural light [quod lumini naturae repugnet]. (G i. 264-5) 


The conflict between the philosophical doctrine of God’s will and 
Scripture is resolved in the way most medieval Muslim and Jewish 
rationalists would resolve it: the statements about God’s love and 
hate in Scripture must be understood allegorically.*° Only the vulgus 
understands them literally. Moreover, the correct understanding of 
God’s love and hate can be found in Scripture itself: both in the 
prophets of the Hebrew Bible (Isaiah) and in the New Testament 
(Paul). The criterion to determine which passages of Scripture are to be 
understood literally and which allegorically is clearly their agreement 
or disagreement with the corresponding philosophical doctrine. The 
need to explain Scripture derives from the fact that it does not teach 
things more philosophico—that is, in the way we grasp them when we 
inquire into them by means of ‘natural reason’. But, since the truth 
arrived at by reason is the same as the truth contained in Scripture, 
we can rest assured that everything clearly demonstrated by reason is 
also taught by Scripture. The character of the teachings of Scripture is 
adapted to the imagination of non-philosophers. Understood literally, 
they amount to absurdities, but the philosopher-exegete should in 
principle be able to make the philosophical content visible within the 
non-philosophical form. 

Spinoza in this passage clearly adopts the ‘dogmatic’ position, attrib- 
uted to Maimonides in the TTP, according to which the philosopher 


5° For Maimonides’ understanding of God’s love and hate as an anthropomorphic 
interpretation of certain aspects of the order of nature, see Guide, 1. 54. Roberto Bordoli 
has recently examined the passage in CM um. 8, as well as some of the passages from the 
Blyenbergh correspondence that I will discuss below; see Bordoli, ‘Ecriture et nature’ 
[‘Ecriture’], in Chantal Jaquet (ed.), Les Pensées métaphysiques de Spinoza (Paris: Publications 
de la Sorbonne, 2004), 63—70. He has, however, in my opinion clearly misinterpreted the 
relationship of these passages to the TTP. For Bordoli, there is no shift in Spinoza’s position. 
Spinoza consistently admits ‘Pinterprétation allégorique de certains passages de l’Ecriture et 
il affirme que la raison, la raison naturelle, est la régle nécessaire pour donner |’assentiment 
philosophique ou pour le refuser par rapport aux analyses philologiques qui se fondent sur le 
vrai sens, le seul admis 4 l’égard de la vérité grammaticale. II s’agit d’une opinion complexe 
et riche en nuances qui ne change pas de I’ Appendice de 1663 4 la correspondance de 1665 
avec Van Blyenbergh, jusqu’au Tractatus Theologico-Politicus qu’il publia cinq ans plus tard’ 
(p. 70). Bordoli thus attributes Maimonides’ and Meyer’s dogmatic position to Spinoza in 
the TTP, which, as we saw, Spinoza explicitly refutes after having adopted it in his earlier 
writings. 
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determines the true sense of Scripture in the light of what has been 
demonstrated by ‘natural reason’. But to which extent are we entitled 
to attribute this position to Spinoza? In part the answer to this question 
depends on how we solve the problem of the place of the Cogitata 
metaphysica in Spinoza’s work and its relation to the philosophy of 
Descartes. I have dealt with this problem in detail elsewhere.*' For 
my present purpose it is sufficient to note the following. In contrast to 
Roberto Bordoli, I do not think that the relevant source for under- 
standing the way reason and revelation are related in this passage is to 
be sought in Descartes, in particular not in Principia, 1. 76.°? For there 
Descartes allows for the possibility of contradictions between reason 
and revelation, in case of which reason must submit to revelation. 
This is close to the ‘skeptic’ position Spinoza describes in TTP 15.°3 
In the passage of the Cogitata metaphysica, on the other hand, Spinoza 
holds that when something is demonstrated by ‘natural reason’ it must 
also be taught by Scripture ‘because the truth does not contradict the 
truth’. He thus clearly disagrees with Descartes’s claim in Principia, 
1. 76. Moreover, as we will see below, in his correspondence with 
Blyenbergh Spinoza explicitly refers to the passage in the Cogitata 
metaphysica as containing his own view on the relationship between 
reason and revelation. It is, therefore, safe to conclude that Spinoza is 
here not writing as the expositor of Descartes, but presenting his own 
position on the issue. As I indicated in the introduction, it is difficult 
to decide whether Spinoza is setting forth his genuine view or one he 
adopts for strategic reasons. There is evidence suggesting that Spinoza 
in the Cogitata metaphysica sometimes advocates doctrines for strategic 
reasons. This is the case for his claim that it is not possible for us to 
know how human freedom and divine providence can be reconciled 
(cf. CM u. 11). For, in his correspondence with Blyenbergh, he first 
declares that human freedom in the sense conflicting with divine 


51 See my appendix 3 in ‘Maimonides’ God and Spinoza’s Deus sive Natura’, Journal of the 
History of Philosophy, 44 (2006), 169-215. 

2 Cf. Bordoli, ‘Ecriture’, 63-5. 

53 “But above all we must imprint in our memory as the highest rule [summa regula] that 
the things revealed by God to us [nobis a Deo revelata] must be believed as more certain than 
everything [ut omnium certissima esse credendam]. And however strongly the light of reason 
appears to suggest to us something else, even if it is most clear and evident, our faith should 
be put in the sole divine authority, rather than in our own judgment’ (Principia philosopiae, 
1. 76, in AT viii. 1, 39). 
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providence does not exist (Ep. 19), only to admit later—after recog- 
nizing that he had misjudged Blyenbergh’s philosophical talent—that 
he ‘would have done much better’ if in his first letter he had adhered 
to the agnostic position put forward in the Cogitata metaphysica (Ep. 
21; Giv. 129).°4 It is unclear, on the other hand, if the passage on the 
agreement between reason and Scripture also reflects strategic consid- 
erations. As we will see below, Spinoza upholds the dogmatic position 
even when he thinks that he can speak openly about philosophical 
issues with his interlocutor—for example, about the issue of human 
freedom. But also on the assumption that Spinoza is not genuinely 
committed to the dogmatic position, he would have had good reasons 
to adopt it. For one thing there is the first rule of living that Spinoza 
recommends in the Tractatus de intellectus emendatione: “To speak to the 
understanding of the multitude [ad captum vulgi loqui],’ from which he 
expects, among others, that the multitude ‘will give a favorable hear- 
ing to the truth’ (G ii. 9). Spinoza would clearly have been justified to 
expect his readers to give ‘a more favorable hearing to the truth’, if he 
succeeded in persuading them that the teachings of reason correspond 
to the teachings of Scripture. As Spinoza makes clear in a letter to 
Oldenburg, one purpose of publishing the Renati Descartes principiorum 
philosophiae and the Cogitata metaphysica was precisely to pave the way 
for making his own writings ‘available to the public without risk of 
trouble’ (Ep. 13; G iv. 64). The letters written to Meyer, while Meyer 
was preparing the publication of the two treatises, reveal Spinoza’s 
concern to avoid anything that could be perceived as offensive. His 
aim is ‘to make this little work welcome to all [ut hoc opusculum omnibus 
gratum sit] and to invite ‘men in a benevolent spirit to take up the study 
of the true philosophy’ (Ep. 15; G iv. 73; cf. Ep. 12). A second reason 
for adopting the dogmatic position is Spinoza’s interest in religion as 
a replacement of philosophy for non-philosophers. Evidence for this 
we will see in the next section. To conclude: in the light of the above 
considerations it seems to me justified to take the passage in Cogitata 
metaphysica, 1. 8, as representing a position that Spinoza endorsed at 
the time, a position based on the same Maimonidean premises that he 
rejects as ‘dogmatic’ in the TTP. 


54 See also my suggestion above, n. 49, about Spinoza’s claim in CM u. 8 that ‘we fail to 
understand’ how God’s essence, intellect, and will are distinguished from one another. 
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Let us now turn to the evidence from Spinoza’s correspondence 
with Willem van Blyenbergh that took place between December 
1664 and March 1665 with a last short letter of Spinoza from June 
1665, in which he puts an end to their exchange.®> The passages 
relevant for reconstructing Spinoza’s early position on the authority 
of Scripture occur in letters 18—23, on which I will focus in what 
follows. Starting with his first response, Spinoza consistently adheres 
to the dogmatic position, including explicit references to the passage 
in Cogitata metaphysica, II. 8, discussed above. This is of considerable 
importance, since from Blyenbergh’s first letter Spinoza had gained 
the mistaken impression that he was dealing with a ‘pure philosopher 
who...has no other touchstone for truth than the natural intellect 
[praeter naturalem intellectum]’ (G iv. 146).°° In his response, Spinoza 
describes his impression as follows: 


I understood from [your letter] your deep love for the truth [intensum tuum 
veritatis amorem| and that you make [the truth] the only aim of all your 
endeavors. Since I myself turn to nothing else, this has determined me 
not only to unreservedly grant your request to answer to the best of my 
intellectual abilities the questions which you have already sent me and which 
you will send me in the future, but also to do everything in my power 
conducive to further acquaintance and sincere friendship. For my part, of all 
things that are not under my control, I value nothing more than to enter into 
a bond of friendship with sincere lovers of truth. (Ep. 19; G iv. 86-7) 


Spinoza was so delighted about what he thought was Blyenbergh’s 
‘deep love for the truth’ that, as I mentioned earlier, he did not 
hesitate to make known to him his true view about the determination 
of the human will instead of concealing it behind the agnostic position 
he had adopted in the Cogitata metaphysica.>” It is clear, therefore, 


55 J will normally follow the Latin, except if the translation was not made by Spinoza 
himself (e.g. Ep. 20), or if the Dutch deviates from the Latin in a way relevant to my 
interpretation. 

5° This is how Spinoza characterizes his first impression in retrospective in Ep. 23, 1.e., 
after his disillusionment with Blyenbergh. For a similar passage in Ep. 21, see below. 

57 How cautious Spinoza normally was with regard to the diffusion of his philosophical 
doctrines we learn from the admonition at the end of the KV, a work written for a circle 
of friends and at first not intended for publication: ‘And as you are also aware of the 
character of the age in which we live, I would ask you urgently to be very careful about 
communicating these things to others’ (G i. 112). About his student Caesarius, on the other 
hand, to whom he originally dictated the PPC and the CM, he writes the following to 
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that, in matters of philosophical argument, Spinoza does not speak ad 
captum vulgi in this first letter. The fact that he nonetheless upholds the 
dogmatic position concerning the relationship of reason and revelation 
shows that he did not consider this view to be an obstacle to the 
philosophical pursuit of the truth. A similar case can be made for the 
addressees of the Korte Verhandeling van God, in particular, as we will 
see below, for Lodewyk Meyer.** 

Blyenbergh’s question concerns the existence of sin and evil. After 
studying the Principia Philosophiae and the Cogitata metaphysica he 
reached the conclusion that, according to Spinoza, either sin and evil 
did not exist, or that God himself must be their cause. Since God 
is not only the cause of the existence of a substance, but also the 
cause of every motion of a substance, God is both the cause of the 
existence of the mind’s substance and ‘of every striving or motion 
of the mind, which we call the will (Ep. 18; G iv. 82). It follows 
that God is the cause of the motion of Adam’s soul that led him to 
transgress the command not to eat from the tree of knowledge. Thus, 
either the transgression of the divine commandment is no sin, or God 
himself must be held responsible for it. In his response, Spinoza not 
only explains why he does ‘not concede that sin and evil are anything 
positive’ (Ep. 19; G iv. 88), but also addresses the question why, 
according to the biblical account, God commanded Adam not to eat 
from the tree of knowledge, although, according to the philosopher, 
he determined his will to transgress the command: 


I say that Scripture, because it is particularly adapted and useful to the 
multitude [plebs], always speaks in human fashion [more humano], for the 
multitude is unable to understand the higher things. For this reason I believe 
[haec est ratio, cur mihi persuadeam/en derhalven geloof ik] that all that God has 
revealed to the Prophets as necessary for salvation is set down in the form 
of laws [legum modo]. On this account the Prophets invented entire parables 


Simon de Vries: ‘No one is more troublesome to me, and there is no one with whom I 
have to be more cautious [cavere curavi]. So I should like to warn you and all your friends not 
to communicate my views to him until he has reached greater maturity’ (Ep. 9; G iv. 42). 


58 As we saw in the preceding note, the KV was a work intended for a circle of friends 
to whom Spinoza thought he could speak openly. As I mentioned in the introduction, 
he nonetheless took care to indicate the place of a philosophical Christology in his system 
by calling the mode of understanding immediately dependent on God the ‘Son of God’ 
(KV 1. 9). 
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[integras Parabolas Prophetae finxerunt] representing God as a king and lawgiver, 
because he revealed the means [leading to] salvation and perdition and is their 
cause. The means, which are nothing but causes, they called laws and wrote 
them down in the form of laws. Salvation and perdition, which are nothing 
but effects necessarily resulting from these means, they described as reward 
and punishment, putting their words more in accordance with that parable 
than with the truth, constantly representing God as human, now angry, 
now merciful, now looking to what is to come, now jealous and suspicious, 
and even deceived by the devil. So philosophers and likewise all who have 
risen to a level beyond law, that is, all who pursue virtue not as a law but 
because they love it as something very precious, should not find such words a 
stumbling-block. Therefore the command given to Adam consisted solely in 
this, that God revealed to Adam that eating of that tree brought about death, 
in the same way that he also reveals to us through the natural intellect [per 
naturalem intellectum| that poison is deadly. (G iv. 92—4) 


In this passage ‘revelation’ refers to the prophet’s knowledge of 
the means leading to salvation and perdition, of which God is the 
cause. This knowledge is comparable to the knowledge revealed to a 
biochemist by means of his natural intellect about the destructive effect 
of poison, of which God is equally the cause.5? The knowledge of the 
prophet, therefore, must correspond to the content of the Ethics, for 
the Ethics shows how perdition follows from servitude to the affects 
(part IV), how salvation follows from freedom based on the intellect’s 
power (part V), and how God is their respective cause (parts I—V). If 
the prophet were to address a group of philosophers, he would explain 
the means leading to perdition and salvation more geometrico, in the 
same way as the biochemist would offer a causal explanation for the 
danger of poison if he were to address a group of scientists. But, since 
the prophet’s task is to instruct non-philosophers, he has to speak more 
humano—that is, ‘in the language of human beings’, as Maimonides 
puts it. For this purpose he composes a parable describing God as a 
king and lawgiver who issues commandments and prohibitions, who 
is pleased about obedience and angry about disobedience, and who 


5° The view that reward and punishment are ‘effects’ had already been proposed by Hasdai 
Crescas (c.1340—1410/11). Crescas’s purpose was to show that reward and punishment are 
compatible with determinism. He compares the causal connection between acts and divine 
retribution to the causal connection between approaching fire and getting burned. See Or 
ha-Shem [Light of the Lord], ed. Shlomo Fisher (Jerusalem: Sifrei Ramot, 1990), bk. 2, 
sect. 5, ch. 3, p. 213. 
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rewards the former and punishes the latter.® It is worthwhile to recall 
in this context that in the Ethics Spinoza presents the entire account of 
the ‘fall’ of Adam and Eve in Genesis 3 as a philosophical allegory.°! 

Whereas from the passage in Cogitata metaphysica, 1. 8, we learned 
that Scripture’s anthropomorphic representation of God must be inter- 
preted allegorically by the philosopher, here we learn in which way 
the literal understanding is useful to non-philosophers. By speaking 
of God more humano and translating causal connections into laws 
associated with rewards and punishments, Scripture is able to replace 
for the non-philosopher philosophical insight as a guide to virtuous 
action. This I take to be the most important reason for adopting the 
dogmatic position: it not only helps secure that non-philosophers ‘will 
give a favorable hearing to the truth’, but also allows the authority 
of Scripture to be preserved as the basis of popular religion that 
provides a pedagogical-political program replacing philosophy for 
non-philosophers.” 

From Blyenbergh’s second letter Spinoza learned how thoroughly 
mistaken his first impression had been. In his reply he writes: “When 
I read your first letter, I thought that our views were nearly in 
agreement. From your second letter, however, ...1 understand that 
this is far from being so, and I see that we disagree not only in the 
conclusions to be drawn from first principles, but also in those very 
same first principles’ (Ep. 21; G iv. 126). Three points in Blyenbergh’s 
letter are relevant to our discussion: 


(1) By way of introduction, Blyenbergh explains ‘the two rules, 
according to which I always venture to philosophize. One is the 
clear and distinct conception of my intellect, the other is the revealed 


°° Cf. TP 2. xxu (discussed in the introduction), where Spinoza explicitly identifies that 
which was ‘revealed to the prophets in the form of laws’ with ‘the dictates of reason’. 

* See EIVP68S (discussed in the introduction). 

© In the passage under discussion Spinoza does not distinguish between the pedagogical 
and the political purpose of prophetic discourse. The pedagogical purpose is highlighted in 
EIVP54S, where Spinoza explains why the prophets ‘commended Humility, Repentance, 
and Reverence so greatly’, although these are not, strictly speaking, virtues, since they 
do ‘not arise from reason’. The ‘multitude [vulgus]’, according to Spinoza, ‘is terrifying if 
without fear... Indeed, those who are subject to these affects [i-e., Humility, Repentance, 
and Reverence] can be guided far more easily than others so that at last they may live 
through the guidance of reason [ex ductu rationis], i.e., may be free and enjoy the life of 
the blessed’ (G ii. 250). In this sense, therefore, the prophets prepare those who have the 
required intellectual capacity for a philosophical life. 
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word,® or will, of God. In accordance with the one, I try to be 
a lover of truth [een beminner vande waerheyt], while following both 
I try to be a Christian philosopher [Christelijck philosoph].’ To be a 
‘Christian philosopher’ for Blyenbergh implies that every time his 
‘natural knowledge’ is in conflict with God’s ‘revealed Word’, the 
latter ‘has so much authority with me that I prefer to cast doubt on 
the conceptions I imagine to be clear rather than to set these above 
and in opposition to the truth which I believe I find prescribed for 
me in that book’. For what derives from his ‘finite intellect’ surely 
cannot override what derives ‘from the highest and most perfect 
God’ (Ep. 20; G iv. 96-7). Blyenbergh thus adopts a version of what 
Spinoza characterizes as the ‘skeptic’ position in the T’T/P—that is, 
the position that transforms reason into the ‘handmaid of theology’. 

(2) Given his second rule, it comes as no surprise that Blyenbergh 
has little sympathy for Spinoza’s explanation of sin and evil, against 
which he argues at great length. But more important for my present 
purpose is his critique of Spinoza’s explanation of divine command- 
ments. In his first letter Spinoza followed, as we saw, the rationalist 
tradition of medieval Islam and Judaism, which does not distinguish 
between the revelation of the prophet and the knowledge of the 
philosopher. What distinguishes prophetic discourse from philosoph- 
ical discourse is that the prophet addresses non-philosophers and thus 
has to speak more humano. Blyenbergh, on the other hand, taking 
the biblical account literally, understands revelation as a miraculous 
intervention of God: 


For if we maintain that God communicated his Word to the prophets, we 
thereby maintain that God appeared to the prophets, or spoke with them in 
a miraculous way [op een extraordinaire wyse]. If now the prophets composed 
parables from the communicated Word, that is, gave it a meaning different 
from that which God wanted them to give—God must have so instructed 
them. Again, it is impossible with regard to the prophets as it is contradictory 
with regard to God, that the prophets could have understood a meaning 
different from that which God wanted them to understand. (G iv. 119) 


Blyenbergh’s point is that, if the prophets had composed parables, 
they would have given a different meaning to that which God said 


® Blyenbergh does not consistently capitalize God’s ‘word’. 
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when he miraculously addressed them, and that they could have 
done so only either by following God’s instruction, or because they 
misunderstood God. The former is absurd, because then God would 
have instructed the prophets to say something different from what 
he intended them to say. But, according to Blyenbergh’s notion of 
revelation, there is no reason why God could have wanted the prophets 
to deviate from what he told them in his miraculous appearance. He 
simply tells them whatever message he wishes them to convey. 
The latter is absurd, because it presupposes that the prophets were 
deficient, and that God was not aware of their deficiency when 
addressing them. Hence, for Blyenbergh, the relationship between 
revelation and prophetic parables, as conceived by Spinoza, results in 
a contradiction. 

(3) Finally, Blyenbergh points out, that there is little evidence to 
support Spinoza’s account of revelation: 


Talso see very little proof [seer weynich bewys] that God revealed his word in the 
manner you indicate, namely, that he revealed only salvation and perdition, 
decreeing the means that would be certain to bring this about, and that 
salvation and perdition are no more than the effects of the means decreed 
by him. For surely if the prophets had understood God’s word in that sense, 
what reasons could they have had for giving it another sense? (G iv. 119-20) 


Blyenbergh thus casts doubt on the dogmatic assumption underlying 
Spinoza’s account that behind the literal sense of Scripture sound 
philosophical doctrines are concealed that contain what God really 
revealed to the prophets. 


Let us now examine how Spinoza replies to Blyenbergh: to his 
tules of philosophizing, to his critique of the relationship between 
revelation and prophetic parables, and finally to his claim that Spinoza 
has no proof for his account of revelation. 


(1) Spinoza makes no effort to dissuade Blyenbergh from adapting 
his understanding to the teachings of Scripture: ‘Ifit is your conviction 
that God speaks more clearly and efficiently through holy Scripture 
than through the light of the natural intellect which he has also granted 
us and preserves strong and uncorrupted through his Divine Wisdom, 
you have good reason to adapt your intellect to the opinions which 
you attribute to holy Scripture.’ He himself, on the other hand, insists 
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on the correctness of the dogmatic position as he had outlined it in 
the Cogitata metaphysica: 


Iam conscious that when I have a solid demonstration, I do not entertain such 
thoughts that could cast doubt on it; for this reason I completely acquiesce 
in what the intellect shows me without any suspicion that I could have been 
deceived with regard to this thing, or that Holy Scripture—even if I do not 
investigate it—could contradict it [ei contradicere posse]; because the truth does 
not contradict the truth [veritas veritati non repugnat] as | have already clearly 
indicated earlier in my Appendix [= CM na. 8]. (Ep. 21; G iv. 121) 


Later Spinoza explains in more detail how the truth and authority he 
attributes to Scripture differ from the truth and authority attributed to 
it by Blyenbergh: 


I admit that I think that I do not attribute to Scripture the truth which you 
think is in it, and yet I think that I ascribe to it as much authority if not 
more, and that I make sure in a much more careful way than others not 
to attribute to it childish and absurd opinions [pueriles quasdam et absurdas 
sententias affingam], [something] that nobody is able to achieve who did not 
well understand philosophy or received divine revelations [Philosophiam bene 
intelligit, vel Divinas habet revelationes]. For this reason I am little impressed 
with the explications of Scripture given by common theologians, in particular 
when they are from the kind who always take Scripture literally and according 
to the external sense [semper juxta litteram, sensumque externum sumant]; and 
yet I have never seen...a theologian so stupid as not to perceive that Holy 
Scripture very often speaks of God in human fashion [Sacram Scripturam 
creberrime more humano de Deo loqui| and expresses its sense through parables 


[Parabolis]. (G iv. 132) 


Spinoza, unlike Blyenbergh, attributes to Scripture the truth attained 
by reason, not a truth that is above reason and to which reason 
must submit. Since for Spinoza there is no truth above reason, 
this means that he credits Scripture with more, not less, authority 
than Blyenbergh. Only the philosopher and the recipient of divine 
revelation—that is, the prophet—are able to recognize the truth of 
Scripture. As a consequence they do not take literally the absurd 
and childish doctrines that correspond to Scripture’s external sense. 
Spinoza’s assumption is that both the philosopher and the prophet 
know the truth. This enables the philosopher to recover it from where 
the prophet concealed it—that is, from behind the external sense of 
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Scripture’s parables that the prophet composed for non-philosophers. 
Since Scripture’s true teachings do not correspond to its external sense, 
we may conclude that the philosopher uncovers them by means of 
allegorical interpretation. 

(2) The contradiction Blyenbergh thought he found in the way 
Spinoza relates revelation to prophetic parables is, according to 
Spinoza, due to Blyenbergh’s understanding of parables, which is 
‘quite different from what is generally accepted’: 


Who has ever heard that he who expresses his concepts in parables goes 
astray from his intended sense? When Micah told King Ahab that he had seen 
God sitting on his throne and the celestial hosts standing on his right hand 
and on his left hand, and that God asked them who would deceive Ahab 
[cf. 1 Kings 22], that was surely a parable by which the Prophet sufficiently 
expressed the most important of what on that occasion (which was not one 
for teaching the sublime doctrines of theology) he was charged to make 
manifest in God’s name. So in no way did he stray from his intended sense. 
Likewise the other prophets by God’s command made manifest to the people 
the Word of God in this way, as being the best means—not, however, 
a means that God commands—for leading people to the primary aim of 
Scripture [populum ad scopum Scripturae primarium ducendi], which according 
to Christ himself consists of loving God above all things, and your neighbor 
as yourself: Sublime speculations, in my view have very little to do with 
Scripture. For my part I have never learned, nor could I have learned, any of 
God’s eternal attributes from Holy Scripture. (G iv. 132-3) 


Spinoza here appears to be deliberately avoiding responding to the 
objection of Blyenbergh, who did not say that the prophet deviates 
from his own intention (as Spinoza’s restatement suggests) but that he 
deviates from the meaning of what was revealed to him by God, and 
thus from God’s intention. Moreover, the difference between them 
is due not to their different understanding of parables, but to their 
different understanding of revelation. But more important for my 
current purpose is that Spinoza here reiterates the dogmatic position. 
I suggest restating the reasoning underlying the passage as follows. 
The parable told to King Ahab by the prophet Micah translates his 


°* See the amusing episode in 1 Kings 22. Micah is at first reluctant to reveal to the king 
what he knows (cf. v. 15). To appreciate the shift in Spinoza’s position it is instructive to 
compare his account of Micah’s vision in the passage here to his remarks about it in TTP 1, 
where he uses it to illustrate the intellectual deficiency of the prophets. 
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knowledge into practical instructions adapted to the king’s limited 
understanding. Thus, from his knowledge of the art of warfare Micah 
infers that King Ahab cannot win the war against the King of Aram; 
from his knowledge of human psychology he infers that the false 
prophets, who tell the king otherwise, do so only to flatter him with 
the aim to promote their own interests. But, since the king cannot be 
persuaded by argument, Micah tells him the parable of God sitting on 
the throne surrounded by his celestial host, plotting how to implement 
the king’s punishment by means of a spirit of deception who speaks 
through the false prophets to convince him to engage in a war that 
will result in his death and defeat. Micah thus puts his knowledge to 
practical use. His immediate goal is presumably to preserve peace. His 
ultimate goal, like the goal of the other prophets and of Christ, is to 
promote the love of God and the love among human beings. This, 
then, is the prophet’s intention, and consistent with this intention he 
composes parables as the best means to attain his goal among those 
who, like King Ahab, are not receptive to philosophical argument. 
Spinoza’s claim at the end of the passage that Scripture does not 
engage in philosophical speculation and that we cannot learn God’s 
attributes from it is consistent with his outline of the dogmatic position 
in TTP 7 that I examined above: ‘For scientific truth is not established 
from Scripture itself (which demonstrates nothing, nor teaches the 
things of which it speaks by means of definitions and from first causes). 
And therefore, according to Maimonides, neither can Scripture’s true 
sense be established from itself, nor should it be sought from it.’ This 
does not mean that the philosopher cannot recover these doctrines 
from Scripture. He must, however, already know them, in order 
to locate them in it by means of allegorical interpretation. This is, 
as we saw, precisely Maimonides’ position: Scripture does not teach 
philosophy but is understood philosophically by the ‘perfect man who 
already knew’. 

(3) Finally, Spinoza addresses Blyenbergh’s objection that he pro- 
vides ‘very little proof’ for his claim that God ‘revealed only salvation 
and perdition’ to the prophets as the effects brought about by certain 
actions. For, if the prophets ‘understood God’s word in that sense’, 
why did they give it ‘another sense’? Spinoza takes Blyenbergh to be 
challenging him to prove that, despite the literal sense of Scripture, 
‘the prophets made manifest the Word of God in that way [tali ratione], 
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because the truth is not contrary to the truth [quoniam veritas veritati 
non est contraria|’. What Spinoza means by ‘in that way’ must be spelled 
out as ‘in form of true philosophical doctrines’, for, in contrast to 
the literal sense of the prophetic teachings, these coincide with how 
reason understands the causal nexus between actions and consequences 
and thus secure that the truth of revelation agrees with the truth of 
reason. Thus, ‘it only remains for me to prove... that Scripture, as it 
stands, is the true [verum] revealed Word of God’—that is, not only 
a collection of parables that, understood literally, are ‘childish and 
absurd’. Spinoza, then, thinks he must prove that Scripture on the 
allegorical level teaches true philosophical doctrines. Here Blyenbergh 
has identified the most vulnerable point of the dogmatic position. For 
the evidence presented by the philosopher-exegete is not in the text, 
but concealed behind it, and, since Scripture nowhere suggests that 
the prophets were accomplished philosophers, there is no proof for the 
crucial assumption that the prophets indeed concealed true doctrines 
where the exegete purports to find them. As we saw above, Spinoza 
himself in the TTP exploits this weakness of the dogmatic position in 
his refutation of Maimonides (and hence of his own early position).® 
In his reply to Blyenbergh, however, he concedes only that he cannot 
provide ‘a mathematical proof’ for his claim: ‘A mathematically exact 
proof can be attained only by divine revelation. I, therefore, said, ‘I 
believe [credo], but I do not know in a mathematically exact way that 
the prophets etc.’,°° because I firmly believe, but do not know in a 
mathematical way, that the prophets were the trusted counselors and 
faithful messengers of God, (G iv. 133). A ‘mathematically exact proof’ 
for the thesis that prophetic parables are informed by knowledge can be 
provided only by ‘divine revelation’ —that is, by the prophet himself, 


°§ Cf. Shlomo Pines, ‘Translator’s Introduction’ [‘Translator’s Introduction’] to his Eng. 
trans. of the Guide (above, n. 41), 100: ‘It was an easy point to make [against Maimonides] 
that there is no scriptural evidence whatever that the biblical prophets were philosophers, 
and Spinoza makes it.’ 

© Spinoza refers to what he claimed in Ep. 19: ‘For this reason I believe [haec est ratio, 
cur mihi persuadeam/en derhalven geloof ik] that all that God has revealed to the Prophets as 
necessary for salvation is set down in the form of laws.’ The Latin text of the quotation 
does not correspond verbatim to the Latin of Ep. 19 (‘credo’ instead of ‘mihi persuadeam’), 
but since both letters were originally written in Dutch, Ep. 21 presumably had ‘geloof ik’, 
like Ep. 19. The addition ‘but I do not know in a mathematical exact way’ is, of course, 
not part of the quotation, but Spinoza’s interpretation of what he meant by ‘I believe’ in 
Ep. 19. 
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who is, of course, the only one to know with certainty whether 
his parables conceal true doctrines or not. Faced with Blyenbergh’s 
objection, Spinoza thus had no alternative but to present his position 
as relying on an assumption that he accepted on the basis of ‘firm 
belief’. 


To conclude: in my view the passages examined above clearly show 
that until 1665 Spinoza endorsed the dogmatic position that he 
refutes in the TTP. Its main traits may be summarized as follows. 
The prophets were accomplished philosophers who addressed a non- 
philosophical audience. This explains the non-philosophical character 
of Scripture. According to the literal sense it contains ‘childish and 
absurd’ teachings—that is, teachings devoid of cognitive value, which 
are, however, useful for pedagogical and political reasons. While it is 
not possible to learn philosophy from Scripture, the philosopher can 
recover the philosophical content concealed behind its literal meaning 
through allegorical interpretation. On the allegorical level, therefore, 
the truth of Scripture does not contradict the truth of reason.® 


4. SPINOZA AND THE DOGMATISM OF LODEWIJK MEYER 


Most scholars agree that Spinoza was aiming at Lodewijk Meyer’s 
Philosophia S. Scripturae interpres when he refuted Maimonides’ dog- 
matism in the TTP. This consensus was vigorously attacked by 


°7 In the early writings I examined, there are three passages in which Spinoza attributes 
to theology a status independent of reason: PPC m1. 13 Schol., CM u. 12, and Ep. 23 
to Blyenbergh. This is not inconsistent with the dogmatic position. Spinoza simply takes 
theology to be a discipline that argues on the basis of the literal sense of Scripture. As a 
consequence it is inaccessible to the philosopher, who, if he deals with Scripture at all, 
investigates its allegorical content. Spinoza’s distinction between the language of philosophy 
and the language of theology (cf. in particular Ep. 23) may be related to the Latin Averroism 
of Renaissance Italy, with which he presumably became familiar through Elijah Delmedigo’s 
Behinat ha-Dat [Examination of Religion]. Delmedigo taught philosophy in Padua, one 
of the centers of Renaissance Averroism, and a copy of his book, which dealt with the 
relationship between philosophy and religion, was in Spinoza’s library (as part of Joseph 
del Medigo’s Ta‘alumot Hokhmah [Secrets of Wisdom]). See Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, 
no. §6, 161. Moreover, the view Spinoza expresses in these passages also adumbrates the 
separation of theology and philosophy for which he argues in the TTP. The position of 
the TTP in a sense can be understood as a radicalization of the earlier view, according to 
which Scripture speaks the language both of theology and of philosophy corresponding to 
its literal and allegorical sense. In the TTP all ties to philosophy are cut. 
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Wim Klever, which led to a detailed response by Manfred Walther. 
According to Klever, there is no proposition in Meyer’s Interpres 
‘qui ne peut pas étre acceptée par Spinoza’. He thus thinks that 
Velthuysen mistakenly equated Meyer’s position with the position 
of Maimonides, which Spinoza refutes in the TTP. In his response 
Walther showed— conclusively in my opinion—that none of Klever’s 
arguments for claiming that Meyer and Spinoza relied on the same 
hermeneutical premises is defensible.® What scholars have hitherto 
failed to explain, however, is how Meyer, who belonged to Spinoza’s 
closest circle of friends, could have plausibly advocated a position that 
Spinoza explicitly rejects in the TTP.” Meyer not only seems to be 
entirely unaware of being in disagreement with Spinoza, but at the 
end of his treatise advertises the Ethics as no less than the definitive 
philosophical norm for the correct interpretation of Scripture that will 
allow determining its true sense once for all. In this way he expects 
Spinoza’s philosophy to put an end to the endless fighting within the 
Christian Church caused by the many dissenting interpretations of 
Scripture. Let me quote: 


And such things will appear about God, the rational soul, [and] man’s supreme 
felicity [de Deo, Anima rationali, summa hominis felicitate] ... which will complete 


8 Wim Klever, ‘L’Erreur de Lambertus van Velthuysen (1622-85) et des Velthuyseniens’, 
in Paolo Cristofolini (ed.), The Spinozistic Heresy: The Debate on the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, 1670—1677 and the immediate reception of Spinozism. Seminar Cortona 1991 (Amsterdam 
and Maarssen: Holland University Press, 1995), 138—46. For the ‘Velthuysiens’ whom Klever 
is criticizing, see Walther, ‘Biblische Hermeneutik’, 227—9. For Velthuysen’s letter that 
underlies the controversy, see my discussion in Sect. 2. 

°° Walther, ‘Biblische Hermeneutik’, 227-300. 

7° On Meyer and Spinoza, see Lagrée, ‘Sens et verité’, and Walther, ‘Biblische Her- 
meneutik’, as well as in particular the two books by Roberto Bordoli, Ragione e scrittura 
tra Descartes e Spinoza: Saggio sulla Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpretes di Lodewijk Meyer 
e sulla sua recezione (Milan: Franco Angeli, 1997), and Etica Arte Scienza tra Descartes e 
Spinoza. Lodewijk Meyer (1629-1681) e l’associazione Nil Volentibus Arduum (Milan: Franco 
Angeli, 2001). Since Bordoli sees no shift in Spinoza’s position from his early writings 
to the TTP (see my critique of his account above, n. $0), it is not surprising that he 
does not address the question. Nor is the issue raised by S. Preus, who devotes a long 
chapter to Meyer in his book on Spinoza’s critique of Scripture (Irrelevance, ch. 2). In 
Preus’s opinion (cf. ch. 1) Spinoza’s critical stance on Scripture was shaped by the Protestant 
debate that followed the publication of Meyer’s Interpres in 1666. This thesis must certainly 
be qualified. As we saw in the introduction, Spinoza’s views on the subject can in part 
be traced back to the period of his excommunication. Moreover, the main goals of the 
TTP’s critique of Scripture were formulated before the publication of Meyer’s treatise (see 
below). 
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the interpretation of Scripture [in Scripturis interpretandis paginam absolvent] and 
pave and prepare an even and straight way, on which the church of Christ 
[Christi Ecclesia], until now divided and continuously torn through schisms, 
will gently come together and reunite in friendship [in amicitiam suaviter coeat 
ac confluat], firmly bound in friendship’s most tight and sweet bonds. United 
and unanimous, [the Church] in the future will be strong, flourish and grow 
on this earth... and finally triumph blessed in the heavens [ac tandem in coelis 
beata triumphet]. (Interpres, 115) 


The work about God, the rational soul, and man’s supreme felicity 
mentioned in this passage has been understood by scholars as a 
reference to the Korte Verhandeling, mainly because of its resem- 
blance to the title of that work.”’ In my view, however, it is 
more plausible to interpret it as a reference to an early draft of the 
Ethics. From Epistola, 2, to Oldenburg we learn that in 1661 Spinoza 
was already reworking his metaphysical doctrines into an exposition 
according to the geometric method.” In Epistola, 6, written in late 
1661 or early 1662 again to Oldenburg, Spinoza states that he has 
completed the Korte Verhandeling, is ‘occupied with transcribing and 
correcting it’, but has ‘not as yet any definite plan for its publication’ 
because he fears the negative reaction of ‘the theologians of our 
time’. Spinoza’s exchange with Simon de Vries in early 1663 (Ep. 
8-9) clearly shows that a draft of part I of the Ethics was being 
studied by a circle of his friends, and in Ep. 28, written in June 
1665 to Johan de Bouwmeester, Spinoza refers to the third part 
of his ‘Philosophy’, which at that stage apparently included parts 
II—V of the final version of the Ethics. It is, therefore, plausible 
to assume that by that time Spinoza had abandoned the plan to 
publish the Korte Verhandeling, and decided to replace it with a 
geometric exposition of his thought that resulted in the Ethics. Since 


71 See Gebhardt’s introduction to his editorial comments (G i. 408); Lagrée and Moreau, 
‘Introduction’, 13-14. Note that the Latin does not correspond exactly to the Dutch title: 
Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en deszelfs Welstand. The second subject mentioned 
in the Latin—De Anima rationali—is clearly closer to the title of Ethics I—De Natura et 
Origine Mentis—than to part II of the KV. Moreover, Meyer seems to be referring to a 
three-partite work— De Deo; De Anima rationali; De summa hominis felicitate—as was the 
1665 draft of the Ethics (see below), whereas the KV includes two parts only, of which ‘Man 
and his Well-Being’ is the second. 

” The geometric exposition of four propositions, added as an appendix to the KV, 
presumably also bears witness to Spinoza’s first experiments with the geometric method 
(Gi. 114-16). 
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Spinoza addresses Bouwmeester as a potential translator in Ep. 28, he 
must already have been thinking about the publication of the new 
work.” If parts I and II of the 1665 draft correspond roughly to 
parts I and II of the final version of the Ethics, and part HI to Ethics 
IlI—V, the title mentioned by Meyer would describe very well the 
subjects of the draft’s three parts, better in my view than it describes 
the two parts of the Korte Verhandeling.’* Since Meyer wrote the 
Epilogus, in which the reference to Spinoza’s work occurs, a few 
years after the body of the Interpres—that is, close to the publication 
of the treatise in 1666 (see below), we can certainly expect him to 
have been familiar with Spinoza’s advanced draft of the Ethics, and 
with his plans for publishing it. We have, therefore, good reasons 
to interpret the passage as referring to the three-partite draft of the 
Ethics rather than to a work whose publication Spinoza presumably 
was no longer pursuing. Meyer, we may conclude, appears indeed to 
be announcing as the key to the correct interpretation of Scripture 
and to the reconciliation of the Christian Church the magnum opus 
of the same philosopher who in the TTP explicitly rejects the use of 
philosophy for the interpretation of Scripture. But, independently of 
which of the two works Meyer had in mind, the passage leaves little 
doubt that he was not aware of Spinoza’s critique of the dogmatic 
position. This is all the more puzzling, because the Interpres contains 
clear evidence that Meyer discussed exegetical matters with Spinoza. 
For in chapter 11 he criticizes a position in terms that correspond 
very closely to Spinoza’s account of Judah Alfakhar’s ‘skepticism’ in 
TTP 15. Although he deliberately avoids identifying Spinoza (quod 
aut legisse me apud aliquem aut ab aliquot audivisse memini’®), it is obvious 
that he did not learn about Alfakhar’s view from studying the latter’s 
thirteenth-century Hebrew correspondence with the Jewish rationalist 
David Kimchi.”° Another possible anonymous reference to Spinoza 


3 The delay of the publication was due to Spinoza’s decision to interrupt his work on 
the Ethics in order to work on the TTP. 

74 See n. 71 above. 75 Interpres, 75. 

76 See the correspondence in Abraham Lichtenberg (ed.), Qovez Teshuvot ha-Rambam 
ve-Iggerotav (Leipzig, 1859). Curiously, Jacqueline Lagrée seems to hold that Meyer influ- 
enced Spinoza on this issue: ‘Spinoza semble en effet reprendre quasiment 4 la lettre la 
demonstration de L. Meyer’ (‘Insinare cum ratione’, in Spinoza, 70). But in a note to the 
French trans. of the Interpres she and Moreau state the opposite (and in my view correct) 
view (p. 178, n. 16). 
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(Vir Clarissimus) occurs in a passage of the Epilogus in which Meyer 
briefly discusses the corruption of the biblical text as reflected in the 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts.”” As C. Gebhardt has already pointed 
out, there is independent evidence linking the latter reference to the 
content of the Apologia.’”* The most plausible solution to this puzzle 
is in my view that, at the time Meyer wrote the Interpres, Spinoza 
still endorsed the dogmatic position advocated in it.”? Although the 
Interpres was published only in 1666—that is, some time after Spinoza 
had started working out his critique of Scripture, which would include 
a refutation of Meyer’s dogmatic position, we know that the body 
of the work was written much earlier, for Meyer remarks in the 
Epilogus that for a number of reasons he delayed the publication 
of the treatise for several years.°° He must, therefore, have written 
it during the first half of the 1660os—that is, precisely during the 
period for which the evidence reviewed above attests that Spinoza 
endorsed the basic premises of the dogmatic position. It is certain, 
moreover, that Meyer was very familiar with Spinoza’s stance, as 
outlined in Cogitata metaphysica, u. 8. For not only did he prepare 
the Principia Philosophiae and the Cogitata metaphysica for publication; 
he also corresponded with Spinoza about precisely the chapter in 
question (Ep. 12A). Finally, we learned from Spinoza’s first letter to 
Blyenbergh that in this period he adhered to the dogmatic position 
even in exchanges with people to whom he felt he could speak 
openly about philosophical matters. We have, therefore, good reasons 


77 Interpres, epilogus, 4. 

78 Gebhardt, ‘Einleitung’, 226—7. Concerning the first passage, Gebhardt remarks that 
Meyer’s account follows Spinoza’s interpretation of Alfakhar, not the original text. But I 
am much less confident than he that the two passages conclusively prove that Meyer read 
the Apologia. With regard to the first passage, Gebhardt quotes Meyer as saying ‘legisse 
me apud aliquem memini’, whereas the text reads ‘aut legisse me apud aliquem aut ab 
aliquot audivisse memini’ (emphasis added), i.e., Meyer leaves it open if he read or heard 
the account he is presenting. With regard to the second passage, alternative sources must 
be taken into account. Lagrée and Moreau, in a note to their French trans. (p. 250, n. 1), 
mention Cappel’s Critica sacra, published in 1650. But, even if only the first issue can be 
traced back to Spinoza with certainty, it is sufficient to prove that some exchange took 
place between them on exegetical issues. 

7° If this is correct, and if Meyer indeed read the Apologia, this would entail that it did 
not contain a rejection of the dogmatic position. But, as I argued in the preceding note, we 
have no conclusive evidence that Meyer read the Apologia. 

8° “for several years already I had delayed the printing of this treatise [jam aliquot ab annis 
hujus tractatus distulerim impressionem]’ (Interpres, epilogus, 2). 
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to assume that Meyer wrote the Interpres in the belief that he was 
exposing an exegetical approach approved by Spinoza. Spinoza may 
even have encouraged Meyer to carry out his project at a time when 
he had not yet arrived at the conclusion that the only way efficiently 
to safeguard the libertas philosophandi was through a direct attack on 
Scripture as an authoritative source of the truth. 


5. WHY DID SPINOZA CHANGE HIS MIND 
ON THE DOGMATIC POSITION? 


Let me now expand on some points of the explanation that I out- 
lined in the introduction for what may have motivated Spinoza first 
to adopt and later to reject the dogmatic position. As we saw in 
section 3, Spinoza would have had good reasons to adopt it even 
on the assumption that he was not genuinely committed to it. For, 
by suggesting that the doctrines of the philosophers correspond to 
the allegorical teachings of Scripture, the dogmatic position can be 
expected to facilitate the acceptance of philosophy in a religious soci- 
ety. Moreover, it allows the authority of Scripture to be preserved 
as the basis of popular religion, which can replace philosophy for 
non-philosophers as a guide to the virtuous life. But I also think that 
the dogmatic approach to Scripture interferes neither with Spinoza’s 
philosophical nor with his political project. As we saw in the introduc- 
tion, passages that advocate various versions of the dogmatic position 
can be found throughout his later writings, including both the Ethics 
and the TTP. Also the goals that, according to a letter to Oldenburg, 
written in the autumn of 1665 (Ep. 30), motivated the critique of 
Scripture in the TTP do not seem incompatible with the dogmatic 
position: 


1. The prejudices of theologians [praejudicia theologorum]. For | know that 
these are what mostly prevent men from devoting their minds to philosophy. 
So I apply myself to disclosing [patefacere] such prejudices and removing 
[amoliri] them from the minds of sensible people [prudentiorum]. 2. The 
opinion of me held by the multitude [vulgus], who do not cease to accuse me 
of atheism. I am driven [cogor] to avert [this accusation] as far as I can. 3. The 
freedom to philosophize [libertas philosophandi] and to say what we think. This 
I desire to secure [asserere] in every way, for here it is suppressed as it were by 
the excessive authority and the impertinence of preachers. (G iv. 166) 
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In the preface to the TTP, Spinoza identifies the ‘one obstacle’ that 
prevents potential philosophers from philosophizing: it is the belief 
‘that reason must be the handmaid of theology’ (A 74/G i. 12). This 
is the position later described as ‘skepticism’ in TTP 15, which Spinoza 
opposes to the dogmatic approach. The latter is, therefore, not part of 
the prejudices that in his view hinder the promotion of philosophy. As 
for the accusation of atheism, the dogmatic position could only have 
helped Spinoza to maintain his commitment to the God of Scripture 
in public. Finally, the threat to the libertas philosophandi does not seem 
to come from dogmatic philosophers who subject Scripture to the 
authority of reason, but from skeptic theologians who subject reason to 
the authority of Scripture. But, it may be objected, libertas philosophandi 
for Spinoza means not only that philosophers cannot be persecuted in 
the name of religion; it means that every citizen is entitled to hold the 
beliefs he or she thinks are correct with no regard to their agreement 
with the true doctrines demonstrated by philosophers. According to 
the dogmatic position, however, beliefs derived from Scripture may 
be held only if they agree with philosophical doctrines. This would 
lead to a form of tyranny of philosophers that Spinoza rejects. If 
Maimonides’ view were correct, he writes, 


it would follow that the multitude, which for the most part does not know 
demonstrations or has no leisure for them, could admit of Scripture only that 
which is derived from the authority and testimony of philosophers [de Scriptura 
nihil nisi ex sola authoritate testimoniis philosophantum admittere poterit|, and would 
therefore have to assume that philosophers cannot err in their interpretations 
of Scripture. This would indeed be a novel form of ecclesiastical authority, 
with very strange priests or pontiffs, more likely to excite the multitude’s 
ridicule than veneration. (TTP 7; A 316/G iii. 114) 


We will see below that Maimonides’ position on this issue is more 
ambiguous than Spinoza presents it in this passage. But more important 
is that Spinoza’s critique does, in fact, not affect the standard version 
of the dogmatic position. If we look at al-Farabi, for example, who 
introduced it into medieval Islam and Judaism, we find that he not 
only allows for multiple sets of beliefs on different levels, which 
deviate from philosophical doctrines to a greater or lesser extent; he 
also holds that these beliefs are sufficient for non-philosophers and 
that exposing them to philosophical doctrines would only confuse 
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them. Thus a valid religion consists of several collections of parables 
and metaphors that gradually approach true philosophical doctrines 
and address the different intellectual levels of the members of a 
community.*! In addition, several valid religions can exist, each of 
which translates the same philosophical doctrines into the parables 
and metaphors most accessible to a particular community—that is, 
presumably into parables and metaphors that reflect the contingent 
conditions—cultural, social, economical, and so forth—under which 
its members grew up.” If anything, then, al-Farabi’s pluralism is 
more radical than Spinoza’s, for it accommodates not only different 
understandings of the same religion, but also a plurality of valid 
religions. The main tenets of al-Farabi’s concept of religion were later 
adopted by Averroes. Also according to Averroes, true knowledge 
must be acquired only by the people of ‘demonstration’ —that is, 
the philosophers—and not by ‘everyone’, in particular not by the 
‘multitude [al-jumhdr|’—that is, the majority of non-philosophers.* 
Although the true doctrines demonstrated by the philosophers are 
found in the Qur’an, they represent its concealed content (‘al-bdtin’), 
accessible only to philosophers, whereas the Qur’an according to the 
literal sense (‘al-zdhir) addresses non-philosophers without making 
use of demonstrations. The different levels of the Qur’an reflect 
the ‘difference in human nature [ikhtildf fitr al-nds]’,§* and Averroes 
emphasizes time and again that the concealed content should not be 
disclosed to non-philosophers, because they are not intellectually fit 
for it. His sharp criticism of Muslim theologians who ‘strayed and 
led astray’ is motivated above all by the fact that they ‘revealed their 
allegorical interpretation to the multitude [sarahu bi-ta’wilihim Ii-l- 
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jumhtr|’*>—that is, did not respect the divisions due to the ‘difference 


in human nature’. 
The case of Maimonides is more complicated. As we saw above, 
he claims that it is ‘harmful to make clear the meaning of the parables 


8! See al-Farabi, Mabddi Ara’ Ahl al-Madina al-Fddila [Principles of the Opinions of 
the People of the Excellent City], ed. and Eng. trans. Richard Walzer (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1985), ch. 17, paras. 2-4; see also Walzer’s commentary on these 
sections. 

® Tbid., para. 2. 

8 Averroes, The Decisive Treatise, ed. George Hourani with corrections by Muhsin 
Mahdi; trans. Charles Butterworth (Provo: Brigham Young University Press, 2001), 30. 

®4 Tbid. 10 85 Tbid. 30. 
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of the prophets and to draw attention to the figurative senses of terms 
used in addressing people, figurative senses of which the books of 
prophecy are full’. On the other hand, he insists that certain philo- 
sophical doctrines must be imposed on non-philosophers. This is in 
particular true for the doctrine of God’s incorporeality.*° Moreover, 
Maimonides integrated the main components of the medieval Aris- 
totelian worldview into his systematic exposition of the Jewish law.*’ I 
cannot examine here in detail what gave rise to Maimonides’ program 
of legislating true doctrines and how this program can be recon- 
ciled with his view that it is ‘harmful’ to expose the true content 
of prophetic texts. As Shlomo Pines already noted, the legislation 
of philosophical doctrines is an important difference between Mai- 
monides and Averroes. Pines thought that on this issue Maimonides 
was influenced by the Almohads, who ‘compelled all their subjects to 
profess an official theology’, a theology derived from the system of 
the Mutakallimtin, ‘who were the official theologians of the Almohad 
kingdom ’.** Important for my present purpose is that Spinoza’s criti- 
cism of Maimonides is not an argument against the dogmatic position 
in general. Moreover, Spinoza was familiar with a treatise by Elyah 
Delmedigo in which he criticizes Maimonides from an Averroistic 
point of view for blending the type of discourse addressing philo- 
sophers with that which addresses non-philosophers.* In the passages 
from the early writings examined above Spinoza seems to follow the 
line of al-Farabi, Averroes, and Delmedigo on this issue. Although 
he assumes that Scripture has a true core, he nowhere suggests that it 
must be disclosed to non-philosophers. Evidence for how important 
the dogmatic position remained to Spinoza is found in the many 
passages of his later writings that revert to it and that I discussed 
in the introduction. In the TTP itself Spinoza, after demolishing 
the authority of Scripture through the historical method laid out in 
TTP 7, makes at least two attempts to re-establish it: by using the 


86 See Guide, 1. 33. 

87 See in particular the first four chapters of the Mishneh Torah’s Commandments concerning 
the Foundations of the Law, which amount to a summary of metaphysics and cosmology. 

88 Pines, “Translator’s Introduction’, pp. cxvili-cxix. On the Almohad influence on 
Maimonides, see also Sarah Stroumsa, “Philosophes almohades? Averroés, Maimonide et 
Vidéologie almohade’, in Patrice Cressier, Maribel Fierro, and Luis Molina (eds.), Los 
Almohades: Problemas y perspectivas (Madrid: CSIC, 2005), ii. 1137-62. 

8° See above, n. 25 and n. 67. 
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dogmatic model in his presentation of Christ and the New Testament 
and by identifying his religio catholica with the ‘uncorrupted’ content 
of the Bible as a whole.®° 

The striking inconsistency in Spinoza’s later writings once more 
raises the question of the motivation for the second shift in his position. 
Why did he decide to attack the authority of Scripture as a source of 
truth leading to the rejection of the seemingly convenient dogmatic 
position? Here I think strategic reasons were decisive. It is clear that 
the TTP is not primarily directed against the dogmatic position—that 
is, the position of Maimonides, Meyer, and, if I am right, of Spinoza 
himself—that makes theology into the handmaid of philosophy and 
gives reason full authority to determine the true core of Scripture. 
Spinoza’s main target is the ‘skeptical’ position that makes philosophy 
into the ‘handmaid of theology [ancilla theologiae]’.°' According to 
the skeptic, human reason is deficient and thus an unreliable guide 
to the truth. The skeptic accords absolute authority to Scripture as 
the revealed word of God. His ‘universal rule’ is ‘that whatever 
Scripture teaches in dogmatic form and affirms quite expressly is to be 
admitted as absolutely true [fanquam verum absolute admittendum|] on its 
own authority’ (TTP 15; A 484/G iii. 181). Figurative interpretation 
is justified only when a statement ‘by implication’ contradicts a 
dogmatic teaching. In the case of a conflict between reason and 
Scripture, Scripture always prevails. In the TTP, Spinoza attributes 
this position to Judah Alfakhar—a medieval Jewish scholar who 
opposed Maimonides’ rationalism—and characterizes it as the majority 
opinion. Judah Alfakhar in turn is a stand-in for religious orthodoxy 
in general and for the Calvinist Church in particular.°? Now, it is in 
principle conceivable to attack the skeptical position from a dogmatic 
standpoint, as Meyer indeed attempted in the Interpres (see Interpres, 
ch. 11). The problem of such an undertaking is that it shows little 


°° On the influence of Maimonides and the Quaker Samuel Fisher on Spinoza’s 
dogmatism in the T'TP, see my discussion in the introduction. 

° Cf. the title of TTP 15 (A 482/G iii. 180) and Lagrée, ‘Insinare cum ratione’, in 
Spinoza, 64-77. 

° On the identity of skepticism and ‘orthodox Calvinism’, cf. already Gebhardt, Kom- 
mentar, 82. See, e.g., Calvin’s Institutio Christianae Religionis, 1. 6, on the ‘weakness’ of ‘the 
human mind’ that is ‘altogether unable to come to God if not aided and upheld by his 
sacred word’. Spinoza had the 1597 Spanish translation of the Institutiones; cf. Freudenthal, 
Lebensgeschichte, p. 160, no. 27. 
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promise to succeed. The thesis that the prophets were accomplished 
philosophers and that the philosophical content of Scripture can in 
principle be extracted from it by the skilled exegete may be convenient 
for the philosopher. But its lack of plausibility must be apparent to 
anyone who takes even a cursory look at the Bible. It certainly is not 
more defensible than the thesis that Scripture contains God’s word 
as conveyed to the prophets by means of a miraculous super-rational 
revelation (cf. TTP 7 and 15). How little efficient the dogmatic 
position is for convincing the skeptic, Spinoza himself experienced 
in his correspondence with Blyenbergh. As we saw, Blyenbergh not 
only clearly states the premises of the skeptic, but also raises serious 
objections against Spinoza’s dogmatic position. In the end Spinoza is 
forced to admit—reluctantly in my opinion—that there is indeed no 
‘mathematical proof’ for the claim that the truth of Scripture is the 
same as the truth of reason (Ep. 21). The dogmatic position, then, does 
not provide a solid foundation on which Spinoza could have built a 
critique of the skeptic as required for promoting and defending the 
libertas philosophandi. He could, on the other hand, expect much greater 
success from a comprehensive attack on the authority of Scripture 
as a source of truth, based on a method that raises the study of 
Scripture to the same level of empirical objectivity that Francis Bacon 
claimed to have achieved for the study of nature.”? Spinoza, therefore, 
first rejects the assumption that ‘Scripture is throughout truthful and 
divine’ insofar as this is laid ‘down at the outset as a principle of 
interpretation’. Instead, ‘I deliberately resolved to undertake a new 
examination of Scripture in an unwavering and free spirit [integro et 
libero animo], and neither to affirm anything of it nor to admit anything 
as its teaching which I did not most clearly derive from it’ (TTP, 
pref.; A 66—8/G iti. 9). This approach, of course, leaves no room for 
allegorical interpretation, which must affirm and admit as Scripture’s 
teaching an entire layer of meaning that cannot be clearly derived 
from it because it lies concealed behind its external meaning. Spinoza’s 
‘new examination’ of Scripture thus becomes the basis for the radical 
separation of philosophy from theology in TTP 14 and 15, which 


°° A number of scholars have noticed that in TTP 7 Spinoza deliberately construes his 
exegetical method in analogy to Bacon’s ‘historia naturae’. See already Sylvain Zac, Spinoza 
et l’interprétation de l’écriture (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1965), 31. 
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now excludes not only theology but also Scripture from the realm 
of philosophy. If Spinoza is successful in proving that Scripture has 
no authority in matters of truth and falsehood, this will allow him 
to refute the skeptic position and to avert the threat it poses to the 
libertas philosophandi. For faith, as Spinoza now conceives it, ‘gives to 
everyone the utmost freedom to philosophize and to hold whatever 
opinions he wishes on any subjects whatsoever without being thought 
to have committed a crime [sine scelere sentire]’ (TTP 14; A 480/G 
iii. 179-80). The fall of the dogmatic position, although it does 
not threaten the libertas philosophandi, is in a sense an inevitable side 
effect of the strategy Spinoza chose for refuting the skeptic position, 
since both, although in very different ways, require the acceptance of 
Scripture as a source of truth. 

What persuaded Spinoza to interrupt for several years his work on 
the Ethics to write down his ‘thoughts about angels, prophecy and 
miracles’** were the specific historical circumstances in the Netherlands 
of the mid-1660s, when the alliance of the Reformed Church with 
the monarchist supporters of the House of Orange threatened the 
relatively liberal and tolerant Dutch Republic under Johan de Witt.°° 
The Reformed Church is clearly the primary target of his critique of 
revealed religion. This critique, then, is not a necessary consequence 
of Spinoza’s philosophical and political views, which are, to be sure, 
incompatible with the authority of revelation as it was conceived 
by the skeptics, but not as it was conceived by many medieval 
Islamic and Jewish philosophers, and, in Spinoza’s time, by Lodewijk 
Meyer.*° 


°* Thus Oldenburg describes in Ep. 29 what he heard Spinoza was working on. 

°5 For a general account of the historical circumstances under which Spinoza composed 
the TTP, see Nadler, Spinoza, ch. 10. Note, however, that I do not share Nadler’s 
view about the continuity of Spinoza’s stance concerning religion from the time of his 
excommunication to the TTP. The connection between Spinoza’s critique of Scripture 
and the political aims for which the authority of Scripture was being exploited in the 
Netherlands at the time has been documented in detail. See most recently Steven B. Smith, 
Spinoza, Liberalism, and the Question of Jewish Identity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1997); Preus, Irrelevance; Michael Rosenthal, ‘Why Spinoza Chose the Hebrews: The 
Exemplary Function of Prophecy in the Theological-Political Treatise’, in Heidi Ravven and 
Lenn Goodman (eds.), Jewish Themes in Spinoza’s Philosophy (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 
2002), 225-60. 

°° T thus disagree with Preus’s general thesis that Spinoza ‘had come to realize’ that 
political liberty... could never be assured as long as the authority of the Bible remained 
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6. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The romantic image of Spinoza as a radical philosophical hero who 
in his uncompromising pursuit of the truth put an end to medieval 
religious obscurantism, leading philosophy with a strong hand out of 
its servitude to theology—this image is, to my mind, at least in part 
a cliché.”” Throughout his work Spinoza’s attitude to philosophical 
interpretations of revealed religion—that is, to the dogmatic position 
of the TTP—remained ambivalent, shifting back and forth. He used 
the medieval model underlying this interpretation in a number of 
different contexts, reconciling reason and revelation on the basis of 
the assumption that veritas veritati non repugnat. The fact that Spinoza 
continued using this model even after having subjected its premises to 
a comprehensive critique accounts for some of the unresolved tensions 
in the TTP. To be sure, this is a radical stance, boldly transforming 
revealed religion into the handmaid of philosophy. In the Netherlands 
of the mid-seventeenth century, Lodewyk Meyer’s version of it was 
perceived, according to Jonathan Israel, “as something fundamentally 
new and revolutionary in the world of ideas and religion’. But it 
was not, as Israel claims, of ‘unprecedented boldness’.** In fact, it 
was the mainstream position in the medieval Islamic and Jewish 
rationalist tradition from al-Farabi onwards, a position certainly more 
radical than that of some currents in medieval Christian thought that 


in force’ (Irrelevance, 4). Preus deals neither with what Spinoza wrote before the TTP, nor 
with the passages in the TTP in which Spinoza is clearly attempting to secure the authority 
of Scripture despite his critique. 


°” See, e.g., Israel’s introduction to his Radical Enlightenment (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), 3-22. While I agree with much of Israel’s reinterpretation of the Enlighten- 
ment, I find that he sets Spinoza against too much of a caricature of the medieval intellectual 
world in order to bring out his radicalism. Moreover, Spinoza’s position in my view should 
be distinguished more strictly from what was perceived as ‘Spinozism’ in the course of 
his reception. I should note, however, that from Israel’s more recent book (Enlightenment 
Contested: Philosophy, Modernity, and the Emancipation of Man 1670-1752 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2006)) a somewhat more nuanced picture emerges. See, for example, his 
account of Spinoza’s view of original Christianity (pp. 95—6), the discussion of the difference 
between Spinoza and ‘Spinozism’ (pp. 43-51), and—perhaps most importantly—ch. 24 
(‘Rethinking Islam: Philosophy and the “Other’”’), in which he pursues, among other 
things, a number of interesting parallels between Spinoza and medieval Islamic thinkers that 
were suggested by Pierre Bayle and other early modern philosophers. But as far as I can see, 
Israel’s overall assessment of Spinoza’s role remains the same. 

°® Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 208. 
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made philosophy into the handmaid of theology, but less radical than 
other medieval intellectual traditions—for example, the Freethinkers 
of Islam, who rejected the truth of revealed religion altogether, 
or Latin Averroists, who argued that the realm of reason and the 
realm of revelation are to a considerable degree independent of 
each other.*? The relevant medieval background for understanding 
Spinoza’s complex attitude to the relationship between philosophy 
and revealed religion is the Jewish rationalist tradition as it took shape 
in the intellectual context of medieval Islam. Spinoza was familiar 
with the work of several of its main representatives, of whom, as we 
saw, the most important is Maimonides.'°° 

The reassessment of the role of the dogmatic position in Spinoza’s 
work will, I hope, allow addressing a number of more general issues. 
First, it should contribute to revising the widespread perception 
of Spinoza’s work as marking a radical break with all intellectual 
traditions of the Middle Ages. As a consequence, the question should 
be reconsidered how precisely Spinoza can be used as a witness for the 
birth of modernity and ofa distinctly secular sphere. The predominant 
focus on Spinoza’s critique of Scripture, which is characteristic of 
much of the scholarly literature on the subject, has resulted in an 
overly simple, if not distorted, representation of Spinoza’s position. 
This literature often ignores the tensions that Spinoza’s various stances 
on the truth of Scripture create, or attempts to explain them away. 
Not the least unfortunate consequence of such a narrow focus is that 
the scholars who most try to make sense of the tensions in question 
are Leo Strauss and his students.'°' They take them to be enigmatic 


°° For the ‘Freethinkers’ of medieval Islam whose critique of prophecy is, in fact, 
not unlike Spinoza’s in the TTP, see Sarah Stroumsa, Freethinkers of Medieval Islam: Ibn 
al-Rawénd?, Abi Bakr al-Rdzi and their Impact on Islamic Thought (Leiden: Brill, 1999). As I 
briefly mentioned above (n. 67), there are a number of passages in Spinoza that show an 
interesting affinity to the position of the Renaissance Averroist, Elijah Delmedigo. 

10° Por Spinoza’s medieval Jewish sources, the most complete account remains Manuel 
Joel, Spinozas theologisch-politischer Traktat auf seine Quellen gepriift (Breslau: Schletter’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1870). 

1 Tt should be noted, however, that Strauss’s Die Religionskritik Spinozas als Grundlage 
seiner Bibelwissenschaft (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1930) was written in Germany in the late 
1920s, i.e., before he conceived the view that esotericism is a response to persecution. His 
essay ‘How to Read the Theological-Political Treatise’ (1948), by contrast, is based on this 
view (the essay was republished in Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1948), 142-201). 
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contradictions supposed to lead the initiates to an esoteric message 
concealed behind the external sense of Spinoza’s work.'” 


McGill University 


102 T wish to thank the editors, Daniel Garber and Steven Nadler, for their helpful advice. 
Stephen Menn has, generously as usual, devoted considerable time to discussing the ideas 
contained in the chapter. I have also benefited much from discussing an earlier draft with 
participants of the Montreal Interuniversity Workshop in the History of Philosophy. 


2 
Adequacy and Innateness in Spinoza 


EUGENE MARSHALL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Adequate ideas are a perennial topic of debate among Spinoza scholars. 
Questions abound. What are they? Can the human mind contain an 
adequate idea? If so, from where does the human mind acquire these 
ideas? Opinions differ on each of these questions. Some scholars 
argue that adequate ideas, being infinite, seem to be unavailable to the 
human mind. Others believe them to be cognizable through reflection 
and intuition. 

This question may also be approached in a different way, by seeing 
that adequate ideas are innate in the mind. Adequate ideas are either 
of infinite modes, or of the divine essence, or of the essences of finite 
things. As each of these is discussed in turn, it will become clear how 
the human mind can be said to contain instances of each of them. 

There is one important related issue that shall not be addressed in 
this chapter, however—namely, what Spinoza might have taken a 
conscious awareness of an adequate idea to be. Instead, this chapter will 
attempt to show only that, according to Spinoza, the human mind 
does in fact contain adequate ideas innately; this is distinct from the 
further endeavor of showing how he held these latent innate ideas 
to become patent, however. For one thing, the task of explaining 
the nature and origin of adequate ideas is already almost more than 
a chapter of reasonable length can contain; this further issue would 
require more space than is available here. 

Second of all, any attempt to explain Spinoza’s thoughts on how or 
whether adequate ideas come to human consciousness must first have 
something to say about what human consciousness is, for Spinoza. 
This would be a difficult task, because Spinoza offered little to nothing 
in his writings on this topic. It is likely that he would have agreed 
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with Leibniz, against Descartes, that there can be ideas in a person’s 
mind of which the person is not consciously aware, yet the details of 
a Spinozist account of consciousness are elusive. 

This lacuna does not render the project moot, however. For the 
topics taken up—namely, what Spinoza took adequate ideas to be and 
how they become available to the mind—have a value in themselves. 
Indeed, the issues discussed below are necessary preconditions for 
answering the posterior, perhaps more difficult, question of how 
(or whether!) we come to have adequate ideas in consciousness. If 
we can understand just what these ideas are and how they become 
available to the mind, therefore, we will have accomplished something 
worthwhile. 

Yet even this modest enterprise has formidable obstacles to over- 
come. In addition to the daunting task of divining an account of 
adequacy from Spinoza’s text, one must also address whether Spinoza 
is even entitled to say that the human mind could contain such ideas. 
To be sure, Spinoza suggests that the human mind contains adequate 
ideas in a variety of passages. Yet one scholar has argued that, given 
Spinoza’s other commitments, he is not entitled to say that the mind 
may contain adequate ideas at all. In what follows, this challenge 
shall be presented, followed by Spinoza’s discussion of adequate ideas 
in the Ethics. The goal throughout this chapter will be to establish 
that the aforementioned challenge fails—that the human mind can 
and does have adequate ideas. In the final section of this chapter, 
it will be argued that these adequate ideas are in fact innate in 
the mind. 


2. THE CHALLENGE 


In a footnote in his book Representation and the Mind—Body Problem in 
Spinoza, Michael Della Rocca raises what could be called ‘the problem 
of adequate ideas’: 


In I[P29s...and in many other passages, Spinoza asserts that the human 
mind has some adequate ideas. Given the strictures of Spinoza’s account of 
adequacy as I have just presented them, it seems difficult if not impossible for 
the human mind to have adequate ideas. In order for a certain idea that the 
human mind has to be adequate, the human mind must include all the ideas 
that are the causal antecedents of this idea. How could the human mind, in 
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any particular case, have all these ideas? This is an important problem for 
Spinoza’s theory of adequate ideas...! 


As Della Rocca says, Spinoza asserts that we have adequate ideas. 
These adequate ideas include the common notions, which are ideas 
of properties that are shared by all finite modes under a particular 
attribute,” and the idea of God’s essence.* Spinoza also implies that we 
are capable of having adequate ideas of the essences of finite things.* 

According to Della Rocca, however, Spinoza’s requirements for 
possessing adequate ideas preclude our ever having them. In other 
words, though Spinoza asserts that we have adequate ideas, his theory 
of adequate ideas makes our having them impossible.’ 


* Michael Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem in Spinoza [Representation 
and the Mind—Body Problem] (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996), 183, n. 29. 

? ‘there are certain ideas, or notions, common to all men... which (by P38) must be 
perceived adequately, or clearly and distinctly, by all’ (EIIP38C; G ii. 119; C i. 474). 
By ‘finite mode’, Spinoza means finite things or events. By ‘attribute’, Spinoza means a 
fundamental way of being, such as being a body or being a thought. 

> “The human mind has an adequate knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence’ 
(EIIP47; G ii. 128; C1. 482). 

* ‘In addition to these two kinds of knowledge, there is (as I shall show in what follows) 
another, third kind, which we shall call intuitive knowledge. And this kind of knowing 
proceeds from an adequate idea of the formal essence of certain attributes of God to the 
adequate idea of the essence of things’ (EIIP40S2; emphasis added; G i1. 122; C i. 478). See also 
EVIP29S. 

5 Della Rocca returns to this problem of adequate ideas in passing in a recent article, but 
again leaves the issue unresolved, saying only: ‘it is difficult to see how the mind can acquire 
adequate ideas. This is a large problem in understanding Spinoza’s epistemology’ (Michael 
Della Rocca, “The Power of an Idea: Spinoza’s Critique of Pure Will’, Notls, 37/2 (2003), 
205). Della Rocca raises the problem here in the context ofa discussion about activity. That is, 
given that all finite modes are passively determined, and given that adequate knowledge is an 
activity, how can we ever be active and, thus, how can we ever possess adequate knowledge? 
For a reply we could look to G. H. R Parkinson, who suggests that we understand any 
rational behavior as active: ‘insofar as the act is rational, it is the act of a free man’ (see 
G. H. R. Parkinson, ‘Spinoza on the Power and Freedom of Man’, Monist, 55 (1971), 547). 
R. J. Delahunty protests, however, claiming that this does not address the issue; all finite 
modes are necessarily caused from without. See R. J. Delahunty, Spinoza: Arguments of the 
Philosophers [Spinoza] (Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1985), 219. But Lee Rice provides 
an interpretation of activity that acknowledges Spinoza’s determinism while nonetheless 
offering a Spinozist understanding of activity. According to Rice, one is active just when 
one is determined in a way that is consistent with one’s conatus; rather, if one’s behavior can 
be understood solely in terms of one’s conatus, then that behavior can be called an activity, 
even if the conatus is only the partial or proximate cause. See Lee C. Rice, ‘Action in Spinoza’s 
Account of Affectivity’, in Yirmiyahu Yovel (ed.), Desire and Affect: Spinoza as Psychologist 
(Papers Presented at the Third Jerusalem Conference) (New York: Little Room Press, 1999), 
155-68. 
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As mentioned above, Della Rocca attributes the following claims 
to Spinoza, which he describes as the ‘strictures of Spinoza’s account 
of adequacy’. Together, these strictures seem to entail Della Rocca’s 
‘problem for Spinoza’s theory of adequate ideas’. These strictures are: 


(a) Having an adequate idea of something requires having ideas of 
all its causal antecedents; 

(b) Every finite mode (i.e., every particular thing) has an infinite 
chain of causal antecedents; 

(c. No human mind can have ideas of an infinite chain of causal 
antecedents.° 


These three seem to entail Della Rocca’s conclusion: 
(d) Therefore, no human mind can have an adequate idea. 


Attributing (c) to Spinoza is not controversial because the mind is a 
finite idea.” As such, it cannot include an infinite idea, or infinite series 
of finite ideas, as a proper part.* Spinoza seems to assert (b) explicitly’ 
and affirms (a) as well, as I will discuss below. If these are the case, it 
seems that Spinoza indeed cannot consistently hold that we can have 
adequate ideas. 

Della Rocca does not resolve this problem, since it is only incidental 
to his focus in both the aforementioned book and article. It is a serious 
problem for Spinoza, however, because these adequate ideas are 


© An anonymous referee astutely points out that this claim is controversial. I agree— 
Spinoza is not one to shy away from the infinite, by any means, and there is no reason to 
believe he would deny that the human mind could contain an infinite series of ideas. I am 
not advocating this view, however, but reporting Della Rocca’s argument. The point of my 
work here is to grant Della Rocca this premise and yet still show that adequate knowledge 
is possible. 

7 The idea that constitutes the human mind is not of an infinite thing, but of a finite 
thing—namely, the human body (see EI[P11D). The human body is not infinite, so the 
idea of the human body cannot be infinite either, according to the doctrine of parallelism 
as expressed in EJIP7 and EIP7S. 

8 The relation between a mind, which is itself an idea, and those ideas it is said to ‘have’, 


is a part—whole relation. 

° ‘Every singular thing, or anything which is finite and has a determinate existence, can 
neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless it is determined to exist and 
produce an effect by another cause, which is also finite and has a determinate existence; 
and again, this cause can also neither exist nor be determined to produce an effect unless 
it is determined to exist and produce an effect by another, which is also finite and has a 
determinate existence, and so on, to infinity’ (EIP28; G ii. 69; C i. 432). 
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central to his larger system. In fact, without an account of adequate 
ideas, Spinoza’s entire epistemology falls apart. 

In the following discussion, I shall offer two replies to this problem. 
First, the argument above 1s invalid because the premises warrant only 
the following conclusion: 


(e) No human mind can have an adequate idea of a finite mode. 


If one accepts premises (a)—(c), one must accept only (e), not (d). 
By adopting (e), one allows for Spinoza’s claim that we can have 
some adequate ideas, because at least some adequate ideas are not of 
finite modes. Common notions are of infinite modes and the idea of 
God’s essence is of substance, as conceived under a certain attribute, 
as will be discussed below.'® Further, Spinoza holds that human 
minds necessarily have these ideas, because they are common to all 
things. 

Second, premise (b) may be false because the subject is incompletely 
specified. By this I mean that (b) refers to finite modes simpliciter, 
whereas only finite modes considered as existing in duration have an 
infinite chain of causes. Finite modes considered solely with regard 
to their essences, however, do not have an infinite chain of causes, 
since those essences follow directly from the divine attributes. When 
properly understood, Spinoza’s theory of adequate ideas allows for 
humans to have adequate ideas of the essences of things; this allows 
us to conclude that this ‘problem of adequate ideas’ is not a problem 
at all. 

This is not simply a consideration and rejection of a problem Della 
Rocca finds in Spinoza, however. For, in the process of offering a 
reply to that perceived problem, the nature of adequate ideas will 
be established, as well as their presence in the human mind. Indeed, 
several of the most important yet difficult doctrines in all of Spinoza’s 
corpus will be investigated—namely, those that concern adequate 
ideas, the common notions, and the three kinds of knowledge. Over 
and above the reply to Della Rocca’s concern, then, this investigation 
will offer a new interpretation of Spinoza’s epistemology, one that 


1° Spinoza claims in EIIP47 that we have an adequate idea of the essence of God. By 
this he means that we have an idea of God’s essence as expressed by a divine attribute—in 
our case, either Thought or Extension. EIP45D, on which EIIP47 is based, makes this 
clear. 
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bears wide-ranging implications for his psychology and theory of 
emotion." 


3. THE ACCOUNT OF ADEQUATE IDEAS 


As we shall see, Spinoza seems to present fwo criteria for adequacy, so it 
will be useful to determine the details of these two before proceeding. 
Our attention, however, will be limited to the Ethics, since he does 
not present an account of adequacy in the Short Treatise’? and employs 
the adjective adaequatus only unevenly in the Treatise on the Emendation 
of the Intellect.'° 

In the Ethics, Spinoza offers a definition of adequate ideas.'* The 
definition alone does not take us far in determining whether such 
ideas are available to the human mind, however, so we must look to 


‘| This interpretation also results in novel insights into his ethics, his politics, and his 
notion of salvation, though those will not be explored here. 

2 Spinoza seems to have a related concept in mind in several places, e.g., Short Treatise, 
il. xv. §—6 (Gi. 79-80; C i. 120-21). 

'S The first use of it is at TIE, §19: ‘est perceptio, ubi essentia rei ex alia re concluditur, 
sed non adaequate’ (G ii. 10). Here Spinoza describes the ‘third mode of perception’, 
which roughly corresponds to the second kind of knowledge in the Ethics. Spinoza also 
employs it in describing the fourth mode of perception, which roughly corresponds to the 


third kind of knowledge, when he says: ‘solus quartus modus comprehendit essentiam rei 
adaequatam, et absque erroris periculo’ (TIE, §29; G ii. 13). In this case, adaequata modifies 
essentiam, suggesting not that the knowledge is comprehended adequately but that the 
essence comprehended is adequate. Again, this usage does not map clearly onto anything in 
the Ethics, though Spinoza’s description of the fourth mode of perception as ‘without danger 
of error’ does match his later notion of adequate knowledge. The other two instances of 
adaequatus in the TIE suggest certainty (§35) and truth (§73). 

‘4 “By adequate idea I understand an idea that, insofar as it is considered in itself without 
relation to the object, has all the properties or intrinsic denominations of a true idea. I 
say intrinsic, so that I may exclude that which is extrinsic, specifically the agreement of 
an idea with its object’ (EIID4; G ii. 85; C i. 447). In Letter 60 to Tschirnhaus from 
January 1675, Spinoza says: ‘between a true and an adequate idea I recognize no difference 
but this, that the word ‘true’ has regard only to the agreement of the idea with its object 
[ideatum], whereas the word ‘‘adequate”’ has regard to the nature of the idea in itself. Thus 
there is no real difference between a true and an adequate idea except for this extrinsic 
relation’ (see Spinoza, Letter 60; Benedictus de Spinoza, Complete Works, trans. Samuel 
Shirley (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett Publishing, 2002), 912—13). In short, then, the definition 
in part 2 tells us that adequate ideas are true; that to call an idea adequate is to refer to 
an intrinsic denomination and not to refer to its correspondence to its object; and that an 
adequate idea has all the properties of a true idea. For help on the last point, one must look 
to 1A6, which states: ‘a true idea must agree with its object’ (G ii. 47; C i. 410). Spinoza 
establishes how an idea agrees with its object by the doctrine of parallelism, which requires 
that the order and connection of ideas agree with the order and connection of causes. 
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how Spinoza subsequently uses the term. He offers an explanation of 
adequacy that relies upon his doctrine of monism' at EIMP11Cor., 
where he says: 


From this it follows that the human mind is a part of the infinite intellect 
of God. Therefore, when we say that the human mind perceives this or 
that, we are saying nothing but that God, not insofar as he is infinite, but 
insofar as he is explained through the nature of the human mind, or insofar 
as he constitutes the essence of the human mind, has this or that idea; 
and when we say that God has this or that idea, not only insofar as he 
constitutes the nature of the human mind, but insofar as he also has the 
idea of another thing together with the human mind, then we say that the 
human mind perceives the thing only partially, or inadequately. (G ii. 94-5; 
Ci. 456) 


By the doctrine of monism, the human mind is a part of God’s infinite 
intellect. Being infinite in Spinoza’s sense, God’s intellect contains all 
ideas. But the human mind itself is just an idea,'® so God’s intellect 
includes it and its contents as well. 

Consider two ideas x and y in God’s mind. Say that y is the idea 
that constitutes some human mind; say, further, that x is some other 
idea. If God’s idea x is a proper part of God’s idea y, then we may 
say that mind y has adequate idea x. However, if God’s idea x is only 
partially within his idea y, then we may say that mind y has idea x only 
inadequately, or partially.” Call this the containment sense of adequacy: 


5 “Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can be or be conceived without God’ (EIP15; 
G ii. 56; C i. 420). In the following passage, Spinoza simply applies this doctrine to the 
human mind. Since the mind is a mode of thought, it is in God as God is understood under 
the attribute of thought. 

‘6 ‘The object of the idea constituting the human mind is the body, or a certain mode of 
extension which actually exists, and nothing else’ (EIIP13; G ii. 96; C i. 457). 

‘7 Note that I move from talk of mind y having idea x or mind y perceiving idea x to 
mind y containing x. One anonymous referee has protested this formulation. Yet I follow 
Spinoza in this move. The human mind is nothing but an idea and it is a part of God’s 
infinite idea—one idea contained within another in a part—whole relationship. Though 
Spinoza does not use the term ‘containment’, he does describe this relationship among ideas 
as part—whole. In EIIP11C, quoted above, Spinoza states that the human mind is a part of 
God’s mind. He then concludes from this that, when the human mind has or perceives an 
idea, it is God who has or perceives the idea, insofar as he constitutes the human mind. 
In other words, insofar as the human mind is a part of God’s mind, God has our ideas. 
Insofar as our mind is in God’s mind, our ideas are also in God’s mind. Thus I take this 
containment talk to be warranted. In any event, the causal sense of adequacy changes the 
notion of adequacy below. 
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(CON) Idea x as it exists in God’s mind is adequate in human mind 
y, itself a complex idea, iff x as a whole is a part of y.'® 


Thus, in EIIP11C, Spinoza seems to equate an idea’s being adequate 
in a human mind with its being completely contained in that mind.'” 
Functionally, this would be the same as saying that an idea is adequate 
in a mind just when the mind has that idea in its entirety. 

Elsewhere, however, Spinoza employs a different notion of ad- 
equacy, according to which an adequate idea of x’s cause is necessary 
for an adequate idea of x.2° At EI[P24D, Spinoza says: 


The idea, or knowledge, of each part [of the body] will be in God (by P3), 
insofar as he is considered to be affected by another idea of a singular thing 


‘8 This could also be stated as follows: Idea x is adequate in mind y iff God’s idea x is a 
proper part of God’s idea y. Idea x is inadequate in mind y iff God’s idea x is only partially 
in y. This may be why Spinoza sometimes refers to inadequate ideas as mutilated. Further 
questions remain; for example, is that part of x that is wholly contained in y adequate? 
Spinoza does not provide answers, in part because he expands his notion of adequacy 
shortly after EI[P11rC. For more on the view of adequacy as containment, see Margaret 
Wilson, ‘Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge’, in Dan Garrett (ed.), The Cambridge Companion 
to Spinoza, (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 99-100. Thank you as well to 
an anonymous commentator on this chapter for help in clarifying this point. 

’° The containment thesis as expressed in EIJ[P1rC may be more complex than CON 
admits, however, since EIIP11C can be understood in two distinct ways, so that idea x as it 
occurs in God’s mind is adequate in human mind y iff either (1) mind y wholly contains idea 
x or (2) the body of mind y wholly contains the object of God’s idea x. One might expect 
these two to be equivalent, by parallelism, but the picture is not so simple. Spinoza identifies 
the body not with its parts, but with a ratio of motion and rest—that is, an organization, 
among the parts; doing so allows the body to gain and lose parts yet retain its identity. This 
principle of bodily individuation leads Spinoza at EIIP24 to say that the mind has inadequate 
ideas of its own parts, even though those parts are contained in the body. Clearly, then, 
given this account of the body, something’s being contained in the body is not sufficient 
for our having an adequate idea of it in the mind. So, sense (2) of the containment thesis 
is rejected. But sense (1), I believe, may be retained, depending on how one construes the 
mind—body relationship. Any more investigation into this issue would take us too far afield, 
however. 

20 The source of this doctrine can be found in EIIP9, which states: ‘the idea of a singular 
thing which actually exists has God for a cause not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as 
he is considered to be affected by another idea of a singular thing which actually exists’ 
(G ii. 91-2; C i. 453). That is, the idea of each finite mode is an affect caused by the 
idea of another finite mode. Spinoza continues this line of thought at Axiom 1” (following 
Lemma 3), where he states, ‘all modes by which a body is affected by another body follow 
both from the nature of the body affected and at the same time from the nature of the 
affecting body...’ (G ii. 99; C 1. 460). Whenever two bodies interact, a bodily affection 
occurs; the nature of this affection follows from the nature of the bodies that caused it. 
Further, by parallelism, the idea of that bodily affection will involve the ideas of both bodies 
that caused the affection. 
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(by Po), a singular thing which is prior, in the order of Nature, to the part 
itself... And so, the knowledge of each part composing the human body is 
in God insofar as he is affected with a great many ideas of things, and not 
insofar as he has only the idea of the human body, that is (by P13), the idea 
which constitutes the nature of the human mind. And so, (by Pr1C) the 
human mind does not involve adequate knowledge of the parts composing 
the human body. (G i1. 111; C i. 468—9) 


Each part of our body has another, prior body as its cause; similarly, 
each bodily event has another, prior bodily event as its cause. Often, 
these prior, causing bodies are distinct from our own body. So, for 
God to have an idea of each part of our body, he must also have 
ideas of things besides our body. Thus, God’s ideas of our bodily 
parts are not wholly contained within the idea in God’s mind that 
constitutes our mind.?! Therefore, our ideas of the parts of our bodies 
are incomplete, and hence inadequate, even though God’s ideas are 
not inadequate. 

Similarly, in EIIP25D, Spinoza argues that an idea of an external 
body is inadequate in the mind because that mind does not contain 
ideas of the external body’s causes. He says: 


We have shown (P16) that the idea of an affection of the human body involves 
the nature of an external body insofar as the external body determines the 
human body in a certain fixed way. But insofar as the external body is an 
Individual which is not related to the human body, the idea, or knowledge, 
of it is in God (by Pg) insofar as God is considered to be affected with the 
idea of another thing which (by P7) is prior in nature to the external body 
itself. So adequate knowledge of the external body is not in God insofar as he 
has the idea of an affection of the human body, or the idea of an affection of 
the human body does not involve adequate knowledge of the external body. 
(G ii. 111; C1. 469) 


In this quotation, the idea in question is of an affection of the human 
body caused by an interaction with an external body—that is, a 
bodily sensation of an external object. Because this kind of bodily state 
involves both our body and an external body, its idea also involves 
ideas of both bodies. That is, our bodily state is determined by the 
nature of our body and the nature of the external body; similarly, our 
mental state is determined by the idea of our body and the idea of the 


21 See also EIIP13 and its demonstration. 
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external body. But an external body, or its motion, is generally caused 
by some third body not related to us; thus we do not have an idea of 
the cause of the external body involved in our sensation. Because of 
this lack, Spinoza says, our idea of these kinds of sensations cannot be 
considered adequate ideas. 

In both the preceding propositions, Spinoza implies that having an 
adequate idea of something requires having an adequate idea of its 
cause.” This suggests what I will call the causal requirement, which is: 


(CR) Idea x is adequate in mind y iff y also has an adequate idea of 
x’s cause.” 


The argument for CR relies implicitly on EIA4, which says: ‘the 
knowledge of an effect depends upon, and involves, the knowledge 
of its cause’. This means that a mind that has knowledge of x must 
also have knowledge of x’s cause. But Spinoza generally uses ‘has 
knowledge of’ and ‘has an idea of’ interchangeably.** So, having an 
idea of x depends upon and involves having an idea of x’s cause. 
Indeed, CR could be seen as an elucidation of the nature of this 
dependence and involvement. 
CR is similar to proposition (a), above, which was: 


(a) Having an adequate idea of x requires having ideas of all its 
causal antecedents. 


But (a) demands not just an idea of x’s cause, but ideas of all its causal 
antecedents. Once again, consider EJA4 and the causal requirement 


22 For more on this causal requirement for adequacy, see Wilson, ‘Spinoza’s Theory of 
Knowledge’, 105—7. 

23 Jonathan Bennett believes that this causal notion of adequacy is the reigning sense 
of adequacy found in the Ethics and the containment sense expressed in EIIP11C is 
dropped after it. See Jonathan Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics (Indianapolis, IN: 
Hackett Publishing, 1984), 177-8. I agree that Spinoza generally relies on the sense of 
adequacy presented in EIIP24D, but the two are not unrelated, in my opinion. According 
to CON, the mind must contain the entire idea of x in order to have adequate knowledge 
of x. According to CR, the mind must contain an idea of x’s cause in order to have 
adequate knowledge of x. If the nature of x’s cause were a constituent part of the 
nature of x, then it would follow that CON entails CR. For example, see ENIPr1D, 
where Spinoza relies on ElIP11C to explain adequacy. For the connection between 
causes and essences, see Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind—Body Problem, chs. 4 
and s. 

24 See EllP12 and ElIP12D, for example, where Spinoza equates the mind’s perceiving 
x, the mind’s having an idea of x, and the mind’s having knowledge of x. 
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(CR), especially as it is used in EMP25D. Knowledge ofa sensation, say, 
requires knowledge of an external mode that caused the sensation. But 
that cause itself is also an effect of some prior cause. So, to understand 
the external mode, one must understand some prior thing, and so on. 
This suggests that one cannot have knowledge of a mode unless one 
has knowledge of a long series of causal antecedents. This iterated 
application of EIA4 seems to be employed in EMP9, when Spinoza 
says: “The idea of a singular thing which actually exists has God for 
a cause not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as he is considered to 
be affected by another idea of a singular thing which actually exists; 
and of this [idea] God is also the cause insofar as he is affected by 
another third [idea], and so on, to infinity’ (G ii. 91-2; C1. 453). 
Della Rocca interprets this passage as warranting the following claims: 
‘the idea of a certain thing is caused by God insofar as God has 
infinitely other ideas of particular things...God is the cause of the 
idea of certain things insofar as God has the infinitely many ideas that 
are the causal antecedents of the idea in question.”> In other words, 
each singular thing, or finite mode, has an infinite series of causes 
and we should consider this entire series as the cause of that mode. So, 
Della Rocca suggests, a human mind can have an adequate idea of a 
singular thing only if that mind also has an idea of each of its causal 
antecedents, which is equivalent to (a). He also suggests (b), that each 
finite thing has an infinite series of causal antecedents (EIP28). So, 
adequate knowledge of any finite mode requires knowledge of an 
infinite series of causal antecedents; therefore, Della Rocca seems to 
be correct in saying that we cannot have adequate knowledge of finite 
things.”° 


25 Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind—Body Problem, 55. 

26 According to Della Rocca, the use of EII[P9 in EIIP24D and EIIP25D suggests that 
the infinite series of causes behind every finite thing prevents us from having adequate ideas 
of any sort about them, but I am not so sure this claim is warranted. Certainly our ideas of the 
duration of singular things are in principle inadequate due to the infinite complexity of the 
causes of duration, as Spinoza says in EJIP31D and | will discuss below. However, neither 
ElIPo9 itself nor Spinoza’s use of it in EI[P24D and ElIP25D seems to require knowledge 
of the infinite series of causal antecedents in the case of sensation, but only knowledge of 
its proximate cause; the fact that this proximate cause is not contained in the human body 
is sufficient for the idea’s inadequacy. It may also be the case that knowledge of only the 
proximate cause is necessary for adequate knowledge. I agree with Della Rocca’s conclusion 
that ideas of sensation must be inadequate, but I am not convinced that this is so because of 
the mind’s inability to grasp an infinite series of causes. Instead, these ideas are inadequate 
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Spinoza has offered two related criteria for adequacy—the contain- 
ment requirement (CON) and the causal requirement (CR)—though 
he never explicitly establishes the relation between the two.”’ In what 
follows, it will be shown that the common notions and the idea of 
God meet both these criteria for adequacy. 


4. COMMON NOTIONS 


Spinoza’s theory of adequacy as just explained does not preclude 
human possession of adequate knowledge. As mentioned, Spinoza 
asserts that human beings have adequate ideas. Among those that he 
affirms we possess are common notions and the idea of God.** Spinoza 
introduces the common notions at EIIP38, saying: ‘those things which 
are common to all, and which are equally in the part and in the whole, 
can only be conceived adequately’ (G ii. 118; Ci. 474).2? The common 
notions are adequate ideas that take certain things, or properties, as 


because a single necessary idea—the idea of the proximate cause—is outside our minds. I 
will grant this point, however, since it is irrelevant to my aim in this chapter. 


27 It may be that each is individually necessary but they are only jointly sufficient for 
adequacy. For, if only (CON) were met and our mind were to contain an idea, but not 
the idea of its cause, Spinoza would probably deny that the idea could be adequate on 
the grounds of (CR), which seems to be the predominant sense of adequacy he employs. 
Furthermore, if one were to have only the idea of something’s cause (CR), but not an idea 
of the particular effect itself (CON), then it could not be said that one has an adequate idea 
of that effect. If this were so, we would automatically possess an adequate idea of all things, 
since we possess an adequate idea of God. Indeed, it may be that (CON) could never be met 
without (CR)’s also having been met, and vice versa. Because the nature of this relationship 
is unclear, I shall argue that both criteria are met in each case discussed below. Thanks to 
an anonymous referee for asking for clarification on this issue. 

8 Before Spinoza, the phrase ‘common notions’ was used in conjunction with geometry, 
as mentioned. Additionally, Edward Herbert, Baron of Cherbury, argued in his De veritate 
(1624) that human reason contains innate common notions that the mind may discover if it 
employs its faculties correctly; we will know these common notions by our natural instinct, 
the light of nature, he says. Only from these common notions, Herbert argues, may we 
derive certainty. Further, these rational common notions are the fundamental principles 
of science and religion. Interestingly, Herbert held that the same five common notions 
underlie all true religions, though Christianity matches them the best, he said. See Edward 
Herbert of Cherbury, De veritate, prout distinguitur a revelatione, a verisimili, a possibili, et a 
falso, Editio tertia. ed. (Londini: [s.n.], 1645). Similarly, Descartes held certain notions to be 
universal and innate, such as the idea of God and substance, as well as the laws of logic. 
See, e.g., Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Rule §12 (AT x. 419-20; CSM i. 44—5) and 
Principles, 1, §13 (AT xii. A 9; CSM i. 197). 

2° Of the common notions, Bennett says, ‘the enormously obscure p38d has defeated 
me’ (Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics). 
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their objects.*° These objects are found universally, ‘equally in the part 
and in the whole’; further, they can only be conceived adequately. 

Spinoza refers to E][Lemmaz2 as an example of such a common 
property. El[LemmazD says: ‘all bodies agree in that they involve the 
concept of one and the same attribute (by Dr), and in that they can 
move now more slowly, now more quickly, and absolutely, that now 
they move, now they are at rest’ (G ii. 98; C 1. 459) The capacity for 
motion and rest found in all bodies is a common property, as are the 
motion and rest themselves. Therefore, the ideas of this capacity and 
this motion or rest are common notions. 

Motion and rest also play a fundamental role in Spinoza’s quasi- 
Cartesian physics. In discussing the nature of bodies, Spinoza begins 
with the following two axioms: ‘all bodies either move or are at rest’ 
and ‘each body moves now more slowly, now more quickly’ (EIIA1’ 
and EIIA2’; G ii. 97; C i. 458).3! Therefore, at least some of the 
common notions are of fundamental principles of physics. 

Spinoza speaks of these principles in a somewhat different way 
in a letter to Georg Hermann Schuller, who has asked on behalf 
of Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus the following question: ‘I 
should like to have examples of those things immediately produced by 
God, and of those things produced by the mediation of some infinite 
modification’,*? to which Spinoza replies: ‘the examples you ask for of 
the first kind are: in the case of thought, absolutely infinite intellect; 
in the case of extension, motion and rest.’ This exchange refers to 
the doctrine of infinite modes, which is sketched at EIP21—3, where 
Spinoza says: ‘all the things which follow from the absolute nature of 
any of God’s attributes have always had to exist and be infinite, or 
are, through the same attribute, eternal and infinite’ (EIP21; G ii. 65; 
C i. 429). Put briefly, infinite modes are properties or characteristics 


3° T will speak of the objects of the common notions as ‘properties’. In this usage I 
follow Spinoza himself, who describes modes held in common among bodies as properties 
in EIIP39 and refers to properties in EIIP40S2, among other places. I intend the term in as 
unobtrusive a way as possible and will try not to rely on any particular metaphysical account 
of properties in my argument. 

31 For more on the Cartesian dimension of Spinoza’s physics, see Alan Gabbey, ‘Spinoza’s 
Natural Science and Methodology’, in Garrett (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza 
IOI, 109. 

% Letter 63, 25 July 1675. See Spinoza, Complete Works, 917. 

% Letter 64, 29 July 1675. Ibid. 919. 
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that follow directly from a divine attribute. Spinoza says explicitly that 
motion and rest is a fundamental feature of Extension. As such, it is 
an infinite mode, following directly from the nature of the attribute 
of Extension. 

Common notions are of common properties, which are those found 
equally in the part and in the whole; that is, they are found in their 
entirety in every mode of an attribute. The capacity for motion and 
rest is one such common property. This common property is an 
infinite mode, something that follows immediately from the nature of 
Extension itself.2* Thus, at least some of the common notions are ideas 
of infinite modes under Extension, which themselves are fundamental 
principles of Spinoza’s quasi-Cartesian physics.*° It should be noted, 
however, that, though the common notions may be ideas of infinite 
modes, there may be infinite modes of which we can have no common 
notions.*° 

This interpretation of the common notions is borne out in the 
demonstration to EI[P38, where Spinoza says: 


P38D: Let A be something which is common to all bodies, and which is 
equally in the part of each body and in the whole. I say that A can only be 


°4 Edwin Curley argues that the common notions are of the infinite modes, which are 
the laws of physics. See E. M. Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method: A Reading of Spinoza’s 
Ethics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988) 45—6. Bennett affirms this view as well; 
see Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, 107. See also Yirmiyahu Yovel, Spinoza and Other 
Heretics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), 161. 

35 Not only are Spinoza’s first principles of physics Cartesian, but they are also derived in 
a Cartesian way. In Principle 37 of part 2 of his Principles, Descartes says: ‘the first law of nature: 
each and every thing, in so far as it can, always continues in the same state; and thus what is once in 
motion always continues to move. From God’s immutability we can also know certain rules or 
laws of nature, which are the secondary and particular causes of the various motions we see 
in particular bodies’ (Principles, 1, §37: AT viii, A 62; CSM i. 240). Note that, according 
to Descartes, we infer the laws of nature from God’s nature. This is exactly what Spinoza 
suggests we do when he claims we may infer motion and rest from Extension, which is 
the divine essence conceived in a certain way. I would not say that Spinoza’s physics are 
completely Cartesian, however, because Spinoza attributes power to bodies, which Descartes 
does not. 

8° For example, the infinite intellect, which contains all ideas, is not equal in the part as 
in the whole. Because the infinite intellect is an infinite mode that is not simple, it cannot 
be the object of a common notion. Therefore, there are some infinite modes that are not 
the objects of common notions. Of course, this chapter is not concerned to establish an 
exhaustive account of the infinite modes, but only an understanding of adequacy. The 
several passages quoted above provide ample support for the view that the common notions 
may be ideas of some of the infinite modes. I thank an anonymous referee for raising this 
concern. 
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conceived adequately. For its idea (by P7C) will necessarily be adequate in 
God, both insofar as he has the idea of the human body and insofar as he has 
ideas of its affections, which (by P16, P25, and P27) involve in part both the 
nature of the human body and that of external bodies. That is (by P12 and 
P13), this idea will necessarily be adequate in God insofar as he constitutes 
the human mind, or insofar as he has ideas that are in the human mind. The 
mind, therefore (by P11C), necessarily perceives A adequately, and does so 
both insofar as it perceives itself and insofar as it perceives its own or any 
external body. Nor can A be conceived in another way, q.e.d. (G ii. 118; 
Ci. 474) 


Take A to be the capacity for motion and rest. Being a fundamental 
law of Spinoza’s physics, this capacity is present in every part of 
Extension. Because the common property is involved in every mode 
of Extension, that is, in every part and affection of body, it follows 
that the common notion will be involved in every idea of those parts 
or affections.” Further, since the common property is completely and 
wholly present within each mode of Extension, the common notion is 
complete within the human mind and its ideas of its bodily affections. 
In other words, the idea of the common property is a proper part of 
the idea of the human body and its affections and, as such, is wholly 
contained within the human mind. Such containment, it has been 
established, is one criterion for adequacy. 

Given that all our ideas are of affections of our own body, and given 
that there are certain fundamental laws of physics that hold universally 
of all bodies, we can come to know these fundamental laws whenever 


37 Note that I say that the common notion is involved both in the idea of each part of 
the body and in the idea of each affection in the body. Spinoza says we do not know the 
parts of the body, except through ideas of its affections. See EI[P19. According to Spinoza, 
in sensation, we know more about the modes of our own bodies than those of external 
bodies (EIIP16C2); thus our knowledge of those external bodies is woefully incomplete. In 
Ch. 6 of his book, Della Rocca gives a novel account of falsity in Spinoza, arguing that we 
err in sensation because we conflate two different things in one idea. That is, we identify 
our own sensations—the way things seem to us—with the external object, when these 
two are really distinct. When we consider the common property of motion and rest that 
arises from our body interacting with an external body, however, this problem does not 
occur, because the common property is the same both in our bodies and in the external 
body. So, if we identify the property in our body and the property in the external body, 
we do not err, for our idea is an accurate representation of the property in both bodies. 
Further, we thereby have both an idea of a property of an affection of our own body 
and an idea of that property in the cause of our affection, even though the cause is an 
external body. 
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we consider our body or its physical interactions.** Because these 
laws are wholly instantiated in the objects of our ideas, we can form 
adequate ideas of them.’ 

But containment (CON) is only one criterion for adequacy. 
According to the causal requirement (CR), an idea of something 
is complete in the mind only when that mind also contains ideas of 
that thing’s causal antecedents. According to Della Rocca’s premise 
(b) from above, every finite mode has an infinite chain of causal 
antecedents. Infinite modes, however, do not. Some follow directly 
from God’s essence conceived under a certain attribute, while others 
follow immediately from some infinite mode. Thus, at least some 
infinite modes have finite chains of causal antecedents. Indeed, some 
have only a one-step chain, following directly from the attribute itself. 
The capacity for motion and rest is one of these immediate infinite 
modes.* 

Thus, the common notions meet the containment criterion for 
adequacy (CON). If our idea of a common property is to be adequate, 
then it must also meet the causal requirement (CR); that is, we must 
also have an adequate idea of its cause. The capacity for motion and 
rest is an infinite mode that has, as its cause, God’s essence conceived 
under the attribute of Extension. Thus, for this common notion to be 
adequate in a mind, that mind must also include an adequate idea of 
the attribute of Extension. In order to show this, we must determine 
whether the mind also has an adequate idea of the common notion’s 
cause—namely, the idea of God. 


38 In the letter to Schuller quoted above, Spinoza also refers to infinite modes of Thought. 
There is no reason to believe that we cannot form common notions about fundamental 
laws of psychology as well as of physics. In this discussion I refer primarily to laws of physics 
and motion and rest, because Spinoza himself primarily discusses common notions in terms 
of Extension, not Thought. 

°° This is another way in which Spinoza follows Descartes. Both thinkers believe that the 
laws of physics are deducible from common experience. Wilson also notes this similarity; 
see Wilson, ‘Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge’, 116. 

4° EIP23: ‘Every mode which exists necessarily and is infinite has necessarily had 
to follow either from the absolute nature of some attribute of God, or from some 
attribute, modified by a modification which exists necessarily and is infinite.’ Spinoza 
here refers to two kinds of infinite mode, one that follows immediately from God’s 
attribute and one that follows in turn from this immediate infinite mode. This distinction 
between the mediate and immediate infinite modes is obscure and irrelevant for our pur- 
poses. 
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5. THE IDEA OF GOD’S ESSENCE 


Concerning the idea of an attribute, Spinoza says, ‘by attribute I 
understand what the intellect perceives of a substance as constituting 
its essence’ (EID4; G ui. 45; Ci. 408). The idea of the attribute of 
Extension is just the idea of the divine essence as conceived under 
that attribute. If we have this idea, then our common notions of the 
infinite modes of extension are adequate.*! 

Spinoza asserts that we do in fact have an adequate idea of the 
essence of God. In EIIP45D, Spinoza says: ‘singular things (by IP15) 
cannot be conceived without God—on the contrary, because (by 
P6) they have God for a cause insofar as he is considered under 
the attribute of which the things are modes, their ideas must 
involve the concept of their attribute (by IA4), that is (by ID6), 
must involve an eternal and infinite essence of God’ (G i. 127; C 
1. 482). Whenever one forms an idea of any thing or event, one 
must form that idea under a certain attribute. In other words, the 
idea of Thought in general is involved in one’s idea of something 
mental, while the idea of Extension is involved in one’s idea of 
something bodily; one cannot consider a particular body without 
assuming the general idea of Extension. But, Spinoza says, hav- 
ing an idea of Extension just is having an idea of the divine es- 
sence.” 

Then, in EII[P47, Spinoza says: “the human mind has an adequate 
knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence’ (G ii. 128; C 1. 482). 
This is so because the mind necessarily has ideas of itself, under 
Thought, and of its body and external bodies, both under Extension. 
Further, given EIIP45D, these ideas—of our own body and mind, for 
example—necessarily involve the ideas of the attributes of Thought 


“| By parallelism, our common notions of thought—our ideas of the fundamental laws 
of psychology—are grounded in the attribute of Thought; so, if we have an idea of that 
attribute, our common notions of the infinite modes of thought would also be adequate. 

” This is not to say that we are consciously aware of the idea of Extension when 
we consider a body, though this idea must be implicit, Spinoza believes. Only through 
analysis of our concepts and similar cognitive labor are these ideas made explicit. Descartes 
exemplifies the kind of labor that Spinoza might have in mind in his discussion of the wax 
in Meditation Two. This theme will recur again below. 
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and Extension. Thus, every human mind necessarily has an idea of 
God’s essence, as conceived under those two attributes. 

Further, Spinoza says, this idea of God’s essence is adequate.** The 
demonstration for this claim is important, as it echoes the justification 
behind the common notions: 


Dem.: The demonstration of the preceding proposition [IIP45] is universal, 
and whether the thing is considered as a part or as a whole, its idea, whether 
of the whole or of a part (by P45), will involve God’s eternal and infinite 
essence. So what gives knowledge of an eternal and infinite essence of God is 
common to all, and is equally in the part and in the whole. And so (by P38) 
this knowledge will be adequate. (EIIP46D; G ii. 127—8; C i. 482) 


Spinoza has argued that the idea of every mode must involve the idea 
of its attribute. Necessarily, as we do have some ideas, we therefore 
do have some idea of an attribute. What is more, this necessary 
connection between the idea of a mode and the idea of its attribute is 
a property common to all modes. Thus, Spinoza claims, we all have 
an adequate idea of the divine essence for the same reason that we all 
have adequate common notions. 

Let me reiterate. The human mind is just the idea of its body and its 
bodily interactions. There are certain common properties in all bodies, 
which are involved in every body and bodily interaction. When we 
form ideas of bodies and bodily interactions, as we must, our ideas 
necessarily involve ideas of these common properties. Because these 
properties are equally in the part as in the whole, our ideas of these 
properties, the common notions, are wholly contained within our 
minds. Further, when we form ideas of bodies or of our own mind, 
we must conceive of these things under certain attributes. When we 
do so, our ideas necessarily involve an idea of these attributes. Like the 
common notions, the ideas of the attributes are equally in the part as 
in the whole. As such, we necessarily form an idea of these attributes 
that is wholly contained within our minds. Thus, both the ideas of the 
attributes, which are just our conceptions of God’s essence, and the 
common notions satisfy the containment criterion (CON), above. 

What is more, both common notions and our idea of God’s 
essence meet the causal requirement (CR) as well. As quoted above, 


*® ‘The knowledge of God’s eternal and infinite essence which each idea involves is 
adequate and perfect’ (EIIP46; G ii. 127; C i. 482). 
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Spinoza asserts that our idea of God’s essence is adequate, but there is 
another reason for thinking this is so. Concerning God, or Substance, 
Spinoza says: 


A substance cannot be produced by anything else (by P6C); therefore it will 
be the cause of itself, that is (by D1), its essence necessarily involves existence, 
or it pertains to its nature to exist. (EIP7D; G i1. 49; C i. 412) 


God, or a substance consisting of infinite attributes...necessarily exists. 
(EIPit; G i. $2, C 1. 417) 


God, which Spinoza equates with Substance, necessarily exists; for 
Spinoza, this means that God is self-caused.** Therefore, in having an 
idea of God, one also has an idea of the cause of God.** And Spinoza 
has defined the attributes as the divine substance as perceived by the 
mind. Thus, the attributes are self-caused as well, just as the divine 
substance itself is. 

So, in having any idea whatsoever, the human mind thereby also has 
an idea of an attribute. But an attribute is just a conception of the divine 
essence. And, when one conceives of the divine essence, one also 
conceives of the cause of the divine essence, since God is a cause per 
se. Thus, in having any idea whatsoever, the human mind necessarily 
contains an idea of God and an idea of the cause of God. And so, in 
having any idea whatsoever, the idea of God in the human mind meets 
both the containment criterion (CON) and the causal requirement 
(CR). Thus, the idea of God in the human mind is adequate. 

It has also been established that the human mind contains certain 
common notions. Further, these common notions have God as their 
cause. And so, since we have an adequate idea of God, the common 
notions also meet both criteria, CON and CR. Thus, the common 
notions are also adequate in the human mind. 


“4 For a discussion of God as a causa sui, see Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, 73-4. 

* Tt should be apparent at this point that the argument that we have adequate ideas of the 
divine attributes of God is structurally very similar to the argument that we have adequate 
common notions. But the common notions are the paradigms of Spinoza’s second kind of 
knowledge. I believe that the adequate ideas of the divine essence/attributes also should 
be considered as knowledge of the second kind (only when we consider finite essences 
in relation to that idea of the divine essence do we have knowledge of the third kind). 
Edwin Curley agrees; see E. M. Curley, ‘Experience in Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge’, 
in Marjorie Green (ed.), Spinoza: A Collection of Critical Essays (South Bend, IN: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1973), $7. 
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Another way to understand this is to consider the principle of 
simplicity. In Letter 12 and elsewhere, Spinoza holds that the divine 
attributes are not divisible into parts, even though they are infinite; 
that is, the divine attributes are not aggregates or sums of things. On 
the contrary, he claims, this infinity is a simple and uniform infinity, 
as opposed to a numerical infinity. If something is simple, it cannot 
break down into parts and, thus, cannot undergo corruption. Thus it 
is indestructible and eternal. If the attributes are ontologically simple, 
however, it may be reasonable to assume they are conceptually simple 
as well, especially given Spinoza’s doctrine of a parallelism between 
bodily modes and ideas. 

Now, if something is conceptually simple, one cannot grasp it only 
in part, for it is not so composed. Instead, one must grasp it completely, 
that is, adequately, or not at all. For example, self-evident notions often 
are said to display this characteristic of simplicity. And this seems to 
be exactly how Spinoza takes the idea of the attributes—self-evident 
truths of the highest simplicity. Given these ideas of the attributes, 
common notions follow. These common notions themselves have a 
kind of qualified simplicity and eternity of a hypothetical or dependent 
form—for example, ‘given Extension, then certain common notions follow’. 
And what is this simple idea we have of the divine attribute? I suggest 
we take seriously what Spinoza says at EIP34: ‘God’s power is his 
essence itself? (G 11. 76; C i. 439). In other words, God’s essence just 
is power. So, when we conceive of an attribute, which is said to be 
God’s essence as conceived in a certain way, we are conceiving power 
in Extension or power in Thought.t¢ The idea of a uniform, infinite 
power, for Spinoza, is a simple idea, one that is not composed of 
simpler ideas.*” As such, it can only be known adequately or not at all. 


‘© For more on this understanding the divine essence, see Sherry Deveaux, “The Divine 
Essence and the Conception of God in Spinoza’, Synthese: An International Journal for 
Epistemology, Methodology and Philosophy of Science, 135/3 (2003), 329-38. 

4” As one anonymous reader has noted, Spinoza occasionally refers to human power as 
being a part of God’s power. Given that God’s power has just been defined as simple, 
however, how could it have such parts? One answer is this: when Spinoza speaks of human 
power being a part of God’s power, he is not speaking of God’s essence itself (natura 
naturans), but God’s essence as modified in infinite ways (natura naturata). Human power is 
a part of God’s power in the same way that the human mind is a part of God’s mind. This 
doctrine about the human mind is not a challenge to the claim that the attribute of Thought 
is indivisible, for the human mind is, strictly speaking, a part not of the attribute of Thought, 
but of some infinite mode of thought. It is a similar case with body and with power. 
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Now recall the propositions which jointly constitute the problem 
of adequate ideas, as explained above: 


(a) Having an adequate idea of something requires having ideas of 
all its causal antecedents. 

(b) Every finite mode has an infinite chain of causal antecedents. 

(c. No human mind can have ideas of an infinite chain of causal 
antecedents. 

(d) Therefore, no human mind can have an adequate idea. 


As one can see, (b) refers only to finite modes and so does not apply to 
infinite modes or ideas of attributes. Further, it cannot refer to those 
ideas, as infinite modes and attributes do not have an infinite chain 
of causal antecedents. Instead, (at least some) infinite modes follow 
immediately from the nature of a causa sui God. Thus, though (a) may 
hold in the case of all ideas and (c) is not disputed, (b) does not apply 
to common notions and ideas of attributes and, thus, the conclusion 
(d) does not follow; with regard to infinite modes and attributes, there 
is no problem of adequate ideas.** 


6. ADEQUATE IDEAS OF PARTICULAR ESSENCES 


As mentioned above, Spinoza claims that we can have several kinds 
of adequate ideas—namely, common notions, ideas of the divine 


4 A vexing problem related to this discussion concerns how we become aware of these 
ideas. What I have attempted to establish here is that we have adequate ideas in the mind. 
This is not the same claim as saying that we have conscious awareness of these ideas. 
Wilson notes this problem as well— Wilson, ‘Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge,’ 137, n. 37. 
Delahunty addresses this seeming contradiction, suggesting that adequate ideas may be like 
intuitions available only after hard mental labor; see Delahunty, Spinoza, 23-4. One place 
where Spinoza discusses this issue is at EI[P47S. After having asserted that all humans have 
an adequate idea of God, Spinoza then states that most people lack clear knowledge of God. 
Spinoza claims this is so because they have associated the word ‘God’ with anthropomorphic 
images, for example. Thus, though all people have an adequate idea that corresponds to 
God—i.e., the idea of absolute power—most people do not recognize that idea to be of 
God. In other words, all have an adequate idea of God, but for most people that idea is not 
associated with the term ‘God’, which gets associated with some anthropomorphic image. 
Part of Spinoza’s program of rational self-improvement, I imagine, would be to connect 
the term ‘God’ to that adequate idea of God in our minds. I am not sure more can be said 
on this topic without some account of consciousness in Spinoza, however, with which we 
could explain the status of ideas in the mind of which we are not aware. On the absence 
of an account of consciousness in Spinoza, also see Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
188-91. 
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attributes, and even adequate ideas of particular things. Having shown 
that the mind has adequate ideas of common notions and the divine 
attributes, let us now turn to whether the mind may have adequate 
ideas of finite things. Indeed, Della Rocca’s problem of adequate ideas 
still seems to preclude this kind of knowledge. Given what has been 
said of adequate ideas so far, such an achievement is doubtful, to say 
the least. Remember (b), above: 


(b) Every finite mode has an infinite chain of causal antecedents. 


If this is true, then adequate ideas of finite modes are impossible. 
However, (b) is ambiguous, because finite modes can be considered in 
two ways. If we consider finite modes as things in duration, then (b) 1s 
true. If we consider finite modes as timeless essences, however, (b) is 
false, because such essences follow from the divine attributes through 
the infinite modes and, thus, do not have an infinite chain of causes. 
Therefore, the problem of adequate ideas does not entail (d), but in 
fact entails this new conclusion: 


(e) No human mind can have an adequate idea of a finite mode as 
it exists in duration. 


But Spinoza neither asserts nor ought to assert that we can have 
adequate ideas of finite modes with regard to their existence in 
duration.*° In fact, Spinoza himself explicitly accepts (e).5° Thus, there 
is no problem of adequate ideas at all. 

Consider what Spinoza says concerning non-existent modes, an 
issue he first raises in EIP8S2. He says, ‘this is how we can have 
true ideas of modifications which do not exist; for though they do 
not actually exist outside the intellect, nevertheless their essences are 
comprehended in another in such a way that they can be conceived 
through it’ (G ii. 50; C i. 414). Because these modes do not exist, 


4° Spinoza allows that we may have some knowledge of finite modes as they exist in 
duration. Such knowledge is sensation and called knowledge of the first kind. It is not 
adequate, however, and is subject to error and uncertainty. Spinoza acknowledges it is the 
most practical and useful kind of knowledge, though, at TIE, §20. 

5° “We can only have an entirely inadequate idea of the duration of our body’ (EIIP30; 
G ii. 114; Ci. 471) and ‘We can only have an entirely inadequate knowledge of the duration 
of the singular things which are outside us’ (EIIP31; G ii. 115; C i. 472) (emphasis added 
in both). I know of nowhere that Spinoza asserts we have adequate ideas of finite modes 
insofar as they exist in duration. 
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Spinoza says, they must be understood as being in something else, so 
that they can be conceived through that thing. That is to say, we must 
get a conception of non-existing things from something other than 
the objects themselves, because they do not exist. Instead, we must 
form a conception of something non-existent from something larger, 
or prior, that contains the essence of the non-existing thing. 

Spinoza echoes this point in EIIP8, where he says: ‘the ideas of 
singular things, or of modes, that do not exist must be comprehended 
in God’s infinite idea in the same way as the formal essences of 
the singular things, or modes, are contained in God’s attributes’ 
(G 1. 90; C i. 452).5! These two passages suggest that the essences 
of singular things, whether existing or not, are contained in God’s 
attributes and are conceived through those attributes. That is, we 
may understand essences only by understanding the attributes from 
which they follow.* 

In EIIP8, Spinoza states that the essences of finite modes are 
conceived through an attribute. In the corollary to that proposition, 
Spinoza makes a distinction between conceiving of the essence of a 
finite mode and conceiving of that mode as existing in duration. He 
says: “when singular things are said to exist, not only insofar as they 
are comprehended in God’s attributes, but insofar also as they are said 
to have duration, their ideas also involve the existence through which 
they are said to have duration’ (EHMP8C; G i. 91; C 1. 452). This 
passage strongly suggests that we can conceive of singular things, that 


51 ‘The infinite idea’ is the attribute of Thought. EIHP8 should be understood as an 
extension of EIIP7 where the doctrine of parallelism is applied to non-existent modes. 
Thus, if a non-existent mode of extension is contained in the attribute of Extension, then, 
by parallelism, the non-existent idea of that mode is contained, or ‘comprehended’, in 
the attribute of Thought. This point of interpretation is not necessary to my argument, 
however. 

°2 Spinoza speaks of essences as being ‘contained’ in their attributes, but says that our 
ideas of those essences ‘involve’ the ideas of the attributes. He also says that an essence is 
conceived through or comprehended in the attribute. I take ‘contain’ to refer to the relation 
between a mode of extension and the attribute of Extension, whereas ‘comprehended in’, 
‘involve’, and ‘conceived through’ all refer to the relation between a mode of thought and 
the attribute of Thought. 

°° In EIDs, Spinoza defines modes as ‘in another through which it is also conceived’. 
This relation of substance to mode, this ‘in’ relation, is causal, yet also explanatory. Not 
only are the finite modes caused by God, but they are also known through God. This is 
an example of Spinoza’s conflation of explanation and causation. Della Rocca discusses this 
issue; see Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind-Body Problem, 12-13. 
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is, finite modes, in two ways: insofar as they are in the attributes, or 
essentially, and insofar as they exist in duration. When we conceive 
of finite modes without regard for their existence in duration, we 
conceive of their essences contained in, or following from, the relevant 
attribute.** When we conceive of finite modes as existing in duration, 
however, we must conceive of some further thing—namely, that 
‘existence’ through which they are said to have their duration. That 
through which an existing finite thing has its duration, or existence, 
is another finite thing (EIP28). So, when we conceive of a finite mode 
in terms of its essence alone, we conceive of an attribute as its cause; 
when we conceive of a finite mode as existing in duration, however, 
we also conceive of another finite mode as its cause.>° 

This distinction between two ways of conceiving a finite mode 
reappears in several places in the Ethics.°° Significantly, just after dis- 
cussing this distinction in EIIP8, Spinoza says in the next proposition: 


54 Spinoza does not give us much help in understanding the exact nature of the relation 
between a finite essence and its attribute. One possible model may be geometric—just as 
we can deduce certain properties of a triangle from its definition, so too can we deduce 
certain essences from our idea of the attribute. Another model might be a part—whole 
relation—see Guttorm Floistad, ‘Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge and the Part-Whole 
Structure of Nature’, in Yirmiyahu Yovel (ed.), Spinoza on Knowledge and the Human Mind 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994). Finally, the relation may require only that one recognize certain general 
metaphysical truths, such as the doctrine of monism, and then apply them to particulars 
considered sub specie aeternitatis. See Ronald Sandler, ‘Intuitus and Ratio in Spinoza’s Ethical 
Thought’, British Journal for the History of Philosophy, 13/1 (2005). See also Henry E. Allison, 
Benedict De Spinoza: An Introduction, rev. edn. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987), 
35-6. 

55 This distinction between essence and existence is necessary if one is to make sense of 
a passage in EIP17S, where Spinoza says: ‘a man is the cause of the existence of another 
man, but not of his essence, for the latter is an eternal truth’ (G ii. 63; C i. 427). Eternal 
truths, I would argue, have the divine essence (or perhaps some infinite mode) as their 
cause, as opposed to the existence of a finite mode, which has other finite existing modes as 
its cause. This distinction is intimated in TIE §101, where he says: ‘the essences of singular, 
changeable things are not to be drawn from their series, or order of existing, since it offers 
us nothing but extrinsic denominations, relations, or at most, circumstances, all of which 
are far from the inmost essence of things. That essence is to be sought only from the fixed 
and eternal things, and at the same time from the laws inscribed in these things, as in their 
true codes...’ (G ii. 36-7; C i. 41). I take the fixed and eternal things here to be divine 
essences and the ‘laws inscribed in these things’ to be the common properties and notions. 
For related discussion, see Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind—Body Problem, 90. 

56 Yovel also makes the claim that finite modes may be considered as effects of two 
distinct causal paths. He speaks of ‘vertical’ versus ‘horizontal’ causality, where vertical 
causality involves attributes and infinite modes as causes of essences and horizontal causality 
involves an infinite series of other finite modes as causes. See Yovel, Spinoza and Other 
Heretics, 157 ff. 
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‘the idea of a singular thing which actually exists has God for a cause 
not insofar as he is infinite, but insofar as he is considered to be affected 
by another idea of a singular thing which actually exists’ (EIIP9; G 
ll. 91-2; C 1. 453).°” In other words, when we conceive of a finite 
mode as existing in duration, we conceive of it as having another 
finite existing mode as a cause. 

Spinoza repeats this theme at EII[P4s5S. After discussing ideas of 
existing things that involve the ideas of God, Spinoza says: ‘I am 
speaking, I say, of the very existence of singular things insofar as 
they are in God. For even if each one is determined by another 
singular thing to exist in a certain way, still the force by which 
each one perseveres in existing follows from the eternal necessity of 
God’s nature’ (G ii. 127; C 1. 482). Spinoza again seems to distinguish 
between two ways of considering an existing finite mode—insofar 
as it exists in duration and insofar as it exists in God, that is, as its 
essence is in God. When Spinoza refers to the force by which each 
thing perseveres in existing, he refers to its essence.** Even though 
each existing finite mode has another finite mode as the cause of its 
existence in duration, God’s nature is the cause of the essence of the 
singular thing. 

Much later in the Ethics, Spinoza makes this distinction explicit. In 
EVP209S he says: 


We conceive things as actual in two ways: either insofar as we conceive them 
to exist in relation to a certain time and place, or insofar as we conceive 
them to be contained in God and to follow from the necessity of the divine 
nature. But the things we conceive in this second way as true, or real, we 
conceive under a species of eternity, and their ideas involve the eternal and 
infinite essence of God (as we have shown in IIP45 and P45S). (G ii. 298-9; 
C i. 610) 


Here Spinoza says quite explicitly that we can conceive of a finite 
mode either as existing in duration or as contained in the divine 
nature.*° When we conceive of finite modes without regard for their 


57 EIIPoD clearly bears this interpretation out as well. 

58 ‘The striving by which each thing strives to persevere in its being is nothing but the 
actual essence of the thing’ (EIIIP7; G ii. 146; C i. 499). 

5° Ultimately, of course, all finite modes are contained in the divine attributes (see 
EIP15). Because of this, an idea of the attribute is necessary for having an idea of a finite 
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existence in duration and instead conceive of them in an attribute, we 
conceive of them sub specie aeternitatis, or under a species or kind of 
eternity. To conceive of finite modes in this way is to conceive them 
truly and as they really are—that is, adequately. 

This may appear to be a third distinct criterion for adequacy, but in 
fact it is not distinct from the previous two. To conceive of the essence 
of a finite mode sub specie aeternitatis is to conceive of that essence as 
following from the divine attribute, which is its cause. In other words, 
to conceive of the essence of a finite mode sub specie aeternitatis is just 
to conceive of a thing as following from its cause, of which we also 
have an adequate idea. So this is not a distinct sense of adequacy but 
only another way of understanding the causal requirement, CR. 

This interpretation of an adequate idea of the essence of finite 
things matches Spinoza’s definition of the third kind of knowledge, 
of which he says: ‘this knowledge proceeds from an adequate idea 
of the formal essence of certain attributes of God to the adequate 
knowledge of the essence of things’ (EIIP40S2; G iit. 122; C i. 478). 
The account of adequacy being offered here, then, is consistent with 
Spinoza’s definitions of the three kinds of knowledge.® 

Spinoza often speaks as though our ideas of finite things are 
inadequate. Those instances of inadequacy that Spinoza does mention 
must concern finite modes considered as existing in duration. 

Concerning the idea that constitutes the human mind, Spinoza says: 
‘the first thing which constitutes the actual existence of a human Mind is 
nothing but the idea of a singular thing which actually exists’ (EIIP 11; 


mode. In the case of finite modes existing in duration, however, the idea of the attribute 
is necessary but not sufficient to have an adequate idea of the finite mode in question. An 
idea of that attribute as affected in a particular way—i.e., as a finite mode—is also nec- 
essary. 


© In ElIP41 and ENWP44Cr, Spinoza identifies adequate ideas, true ideas, and knowledge 
sub specie aeternitatis. 

*! A word about the three kinds of knowledge. On my interpretation, the first kind is 
knowledge of finite modes considered as existing in duration. The second kind of knowledge 
concerns common notions and the idea of God’s essence. The third kind of knowledge 
concerns the essences of finite things—that is, finite things considered without regard for 
their existence in duration. Such a conception requires seeing the essences as following 
immediately from the divine essence. I recognize that this description leaves the exact nature 
of the third kind of knowledge somewhat mysterious. To speak more clearly, however, one 
would need an account of Spinozist essences, which I do not have the space to investigate 
here, unfortunately. Margaret Wilson expresses a similar regret; see Wilson, ‘Spinoza’s 
Theory of Knowledge’, 132-3. 
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emphasis added; G 11. 94; C 1. 456).% The human mind is the idea 
of an actually existing finite thing—the human body. But we may 
consider the body as existing in duration or we may consider it as a 
timeless essence contained in an attribute. In the cases where we have 
inadequate ideas of the body, its parts, and its affections, we have ideas 
of those things only as existing in duration. 

Consider EIIP19, where Spinoza says, 


The human mind does not know the human body itself, nor does it know 
that it exists, except through ideas of affections by which the body is affected. 

Dem.: For the human mind is the idea itself, or knowledge of the human 
body (by P13), which (by Pg) is indeed in God insofar as he is considered 
to be affected by another idea of a singular thing, or because (by Post. 4) 
the human body requires a great many bodies by which it is, as it were, 
continually regenerated ...(G ii. 107—8; C 1. 466) 


The human mind does not know the body except through its 
affections. This is so because the parts of the body change over time, 
as the body is regenerated. With its talk of continual regeneration, 
ElIPi9 can be construed only as concerning a body existing in 
duration. Next, look at EMP23, which says: ‘the mind does not know 
itself, except insofar as it perceives the ideas of the affections of the 
body’ (G 11. 110; C i. 468). If we take EIIP19 to concern the idea of 
the human body as existing in duration, then we ought to take EIIP23 
as concerning the body as existing in duration as well, since EIIP23 
parallels and depends on EIIPr9. 
Next, consider EI[P24 and its demonstration, where Spinoza says: 


The human mind does not involve adequate knowledge of the parts com- 
posing the human body. 


Dem.: The parts composing the human body pertain to the essence of the 
body itself only insofar as they communicate their motions to one another 
in a certain fixed manner...and not insofar as they can be considered as 
individuals, without relation to the human body. For (by Post. 1) the parts of 
the human body are highly composite individuals, whose parts (by L4) can be 
separated from the human body and communicate their motions... to other 
bodies in another manner, while the human body completely preserves its 


© See also EIIP13, where the mind is again defined in terms of the body’s actual 
existence. 
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nature and form. And so the idea, or knowledge, of each part will be in God 
(by P3), insofar as he is considered to be affected by another idea of a singular 
thing... (G ii. 110-11; C i. 468—9) 


The human mind lacks adequate ideas of the parts of the human body, 
because those parts are not a part of the essence of that human body.” 
As Spinoza has mentioned in EIIP19, the human body regenerates 
itself while particular bodily parts may change over time. One part 
may leave the body, only to be replaced by another, meaning that 
none of these particular parts belongs to the essence of the body. 
Therefore, when we consider the body’s parts, we necessarily must 
consider the body as an existent in duration; that is, we must consider 
the body as it is composed at a particular time if we wish to consider 
any particular parts of which it is composed. In other words, the ideas 
of finite modes involved in EIIP24 must be finite modes considered 
as things existing in duration. 
Finally, there is EMP30 and its demonstration. Spinoza says: 


We have only an entirely inadequate knowledge of the duration of our body. 


Dem.: Our body’s duration depends neither on its essence (by AI), nor 
even on God’s absolute nature (by IP21). But (by IP28) it is determined to 
exist and produce an effect from such other causes as are also determined by 
others to exist and produce an effect in a certain and determinate manner, 
and these again by others, and so on to infinity... (G ii. 114-15; C i. 471) 


Spinoza says that we lack an adequate idea of our body’s duration, 
because its duration is determined by an infinite series of finite causes. 
Further, Spinoza explicitly excludes our essence and God’s absolute 
nature from considerations concerning the body’s duration, again 
suggesting that any idea that involves a body’s duration is to be 
distinguished from the idea of its essence, which follows from God’s 
absolute nature—that is, an attribute.© 


® Note also that Spinoza implies that the essence of the body is fixed, which seems 
reasonable, given the atemporal nature of essences (they are known sub specie aeternitatis, 
after all). For more on the atemporality of finite essences, see Bennett, A Study of Spinoza’s 
Ethics, 235-6. 

“* A similar explanation could be given for EII[P25, which concerns external bodies. 
EIIP26 and EIIP27, which concern the mind and its ideas, are relevantly similar to EI[P24 
and EIIP25 as well. 

*§ And similarly for EIIP31. The arguments for EIIP30 and EINP31 mirror those for 
ElP25 and EIIP26. 
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In short, those passages of part 2 where Spinoza says that we do 
not have adequate ideas of finite modes all concern finite modes 
considered as existing in duration.® Those propositions do not seem 
concerned with finite modes sub specie aeternitatis—or, rather, finite 
modes as considered as essences in the divine attributes. Spinoza offers 
a final piece of evidence for this interpretation later in part 5, where 
he says: ‘Whatever the mind understands under a species of eternity, it 
understands not from the fact that it conceives the body’s present actual 
existence, but from the fact that it conceives the body’s essence under 
a species of eternity’ (EVP29; G ii. 298; C i. 609). The propositions 
involving inadequate ideas of finite modes concern the mind as it 
understands the body’s present actual existence. Because the mind 
generally considers the body only in this way, its ideas are usually 
inadequate. But the mind can understand the body sub specie aeternitatis; 
when it does so, it conceives of the body’s essence. Further, as we 
have seen above, to conceive of the body in this way is to conceive 
of it as contained in, or following from, the divine attribute. So, only 
finite modes considered as actually existing in duration are said to have 
an infinite series of finite causes. Finite modes considered sub specie 
aeternitatis—that is, as timeless essences—however, have the divine 
attribute as their cause.®” 

Therefore, the human mind, which possesses an adequate idea of 
the divine attributes, also has the capability of forming an idea of 
the essence of at least one finite thing, in that it may consider its 
own body sub specie aeternitatis.°* If the mind contains such an idea, 
it must also contain the cause of that essence in its idea of the divine 


© T could offer similar explanations of those propositions in parts 3 and 4 that also concern 
inadequate ideas, but to multiply such instances would be otiose. 

‘7 Distinguishing between the essence and the existence of a finite mode may afford us 
certain other interpretative advantages as well. Bennett and Della Rocca both argue that 
Spinoza implicitly relies on some distinction between essential and non-essential properties, 
even though Spinoza does not explicitly assert such a distinction. See Bennett, A Study of 
Spinoza’s Ethics, 233 ff., Della Rocca, Representation and the Mind—Body Problem, 95 ff. With 
my interpretation, those characteristics of a finite mode’s timeless essence would be essential 
properties and those concerning its existence in time would be non-essential properties. 
This seems consistent with the text and philosophically commonsensical. 

°® The mind likely also has an idea of its own essence—that is, the mind may consider 
itself sub specie aeternitatis. In EVP23, quoted below, Spinoza claims that the essence of the 
mind is an idea of the essence of the body. Further, in EI[P21S, Spinoza claims that the idea 
of the mind and the mind itself; which is the idea of the body, are identical. Thus it seems 
that, if we may have an adequate idea of the body, we may also have an adequate idea of 
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attribute. Further, the mind’s idea of this essence satisfies all criteria for 
adequacy. Indeed, Spinoza states that this result does in fact occur. In 
EVP23§S, he says: ‘There is, as we have said, this idea, which expresses 
the essence of the body under a species of eternity, a certain mode 
of thinking, which pertains to the essence of the Mind, and which 
is necessarily eternal... our mind, insofar as it involves the essence 
of the body under a species of eternity, is eternal...’ (G ii. 296-7; 
C i. 607-8). Spinoza claims here that our mind involves an idea of 
the body considered under a species of eternity. Thus it seems that 
the human mind contains the idea of the essence of the body, as well 
as an adequate idea of its cause, the divine essence. Therefore, the 
human mind contains adequate ideas of God, the common notions, 
and at least one finite mode—its own body. 

Of course, this does not mean that we are aware of these adequate 
ideas, just as many are not aware of the adequate idea of God, 
even though their minds contain it. It is interesting to note that 
the only adequate knowledge of finite things that Spinoza explicitly 
affirms is self-knowledge. Yet, if all finite essences follow from the 
divine attributes and the infinite modes, it is not clear why we 
could not form adequate ideas of all finite things. This is an odd 
result, perhaps. Yet it is no more odd than the standard rationalist 
position that all the laws of mathematics and nature are available to us 
through extended introspection and intuition. Spinoza merely adds to 
the already infinite catalogue of intuitively deducible eternal truths. 
Indeed, he may countenance the same number as Descartes, who 
refers to the essences of things as eternal truths, placing these essences 
into the same class as the laws of math, nature, and logic.” 


the mind. Therefore it is likely that we have two adequate ideas of finite things available to 
us, those of our body and of our mind. 


°° Thanks are due to an anonymous referee for making the relevance of this result clear. 

7 See, for example, Descartes’s Principles, 1. 48. See also his Fifth Replies, where he says: 
‘I do not think that the essences of things, and the mathematical truths which we can know 
concerning them, are independent of God. Nevertheless I do think they are immutable 
and eternal, since the will and decree of God willed and decreed that they should be so’ 
(AT vii. 380; CSM ii. 261). And in a letter to Mersenne from 27 May 1630, he says: 
“You ask me by what kind of causality God established the eternal truths. I reply: by the 
same kind of causality as he created all things, that is to say, as their efficient and total 
cause. For it is certain that he is the author of the essence of their created things no less 
than their existence; and this essence is nothing other than the eternal truths’ (AT i. 152; 
CSMK 25). 
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7. FROM ADEQUACY TO INNATENESS 


To accept that there is a problem of adequate ideas is to attribute to 
Spinoza an inconsistency, where he claims we have certain adequate 
ideas while giving us a system that disallows them. This internal 
tension arose because it was believed that having adequate ideas 
required that we also have an infinite series of other ideas, a feat 
of which human minds are not capable. We need not attribute this 
problem to Spinoza, for two reasons. First, the common properties 
and the attributes do not have an infinite series of causes, so our 
adequate ideas of those things do not require ideas of an infinite 
series. Thus, the problem of adequate ideas does not reach to the 
common notions and the idea of God, which are the second kind of 
knowledge. Secondly, finite modes may be considered in two ways. 
When considered as timeless essences, these finite modes do not have 
an infinite series of causes either, so they too escape the problem of 
adequate ideas. In this way, the third kind of knowledge is allowed 
as well. In the end, only knowledge of finite things as they exist in 
duration remain subject to the problem of adequate ideas. Spinoza 
never claims this knowledge to be adequate, however, since it is only 
knowledge of the first kind. Thus, there is no problem of adequate 
ideas.’ So it seems that the challenge raised at the beginning of this 
chapter fails. 

In addressing that challenge, however, other questions arise. For 
example, the argument above suggests that all minds contain adequate 
ideas of the laws of nature, math, and logic, as well as at least some 


7. T should make one qualification here, however. I explain that adequate ideas are 
not only possible, but in fact necessarily present in the mind as innate ideas, according 
to Spinoza. I do not, however, explain how the mind might become aware of such 
ideas. As already mentioned, to explain just how one could go about acquiring such 
ideas would require a discussion of just what ideas one would be acquiring. In other 
words, one would have to offer a robust theory of essences in Spinoza. Further, if one 
were able to explain just how the mind grasps such ideas, one would thereby have 
accomplished what Spinoza sets out as the goal of his entire work. And that would be 
a great accomplishment indeed, especially given that Spinoza considers the third kind of 
knowledge to be akin to the highest blessedness of the soul and even salvation. After 
all, Spinoza says, ‘and of course, what is found so rarely must be hard. For if salvation 
were at hand, and could be found without great effort, how could nearly everyone 
neglect it? But all things excellent are as difficult as they are rare’ (EVP42S; G ii. 308; 
Ci. 617). 
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finite essences. If this is so, are these ideas innate in the mind? Yet 
only a subset of all minds—namely, persons—may come to know 
these things when we have certain experiences. Thus it seems that 
only some minds may come to have these ideas, not that all minds 
necessarily have them. 

To answer these concerns, let us return to Spinoza’s understanding 
of the relation between the mind and its ideas. Since the mind is 
itself nothing but a complex idea, any idea in the mind stands in a 
part—whole relation to that mind. In other words, if a mind has an 
idea, then we may say that the idea is a part of that mind, one of 
the simpler constituents of the complex idea constituting the mind. 
From this understanding of the mind, it follows that adequate ideas 
are innate. 

According to CON and CR, above, if mind y has adequate idea 
x, then y contains x as well as an adequate idea of x’s cause. Call the 
adequate idea of x’s cause idea c. So, if y has adequate idea x, then y 
must also contain adequate idea c. Since y contains adequate idea c, we 
can say that a part of y is the cause of adequate idea x. Spinoza explains 
the nature of mental causation involved in adequate ideas at EIIIP1D, 
where he says: ‘if...an idea that is adequate in someone’s Mind, is 
the cause of an effect, that same Mind is the effect’s adequate cause’ 
(Gii. 140; C 1. 493-4). Therefore, since mind y contains adequate 
idea c, which in turn is the cause of idea x, it follows that mind y is 
the adequate cause of idea x. 

Spinoza defines ‘adequate cause’ at EIII[D1, when he says: ‘I call that 
cause adequate whose effect can be clearly and distinctly perceived 
through it. But I call it partial, or inadequate, if its effect cannot 
be understood through it alone’ (G 1. 139; C 1. 492). In short, an 
adequate cause is a complete cause, as opposed to a partial cause. So, 
if mind y is the adequate cause of idea x, then mind y is the total cause 
of idea x, which can be clearly and distinctly perceived through mind 
y. In other words, the explanation for idea x lies in mind y. Spinoza 
makes this point clearer in EIID2D, saying: ‘I say we act when 
something happens, in us or outside us, of which we are the adequate 
cause, i.e. (by D1), when something in us or outside us follows from 
our nature, which can clearly and distinctly be understood through 
it alone’ (G i. 139; C 1. 493). So, if mind y has adequate idea x, 
then mind y acts as the adequate cause of x, which means that idea 
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x follows from the nature of mind y and can be understood through 
mind y alone. 

Thus, when a mind has an adequate idea, the mind is the complete 
cause and explanation of that adequate idea. Call this statement the 
mental causation principle: 


(MC) If mind y has adequate idea x, then x follows wholly from 
the nature of y and is fully explained through the nature of y. 


Note also that MC follows from Spinoza’s concept of mind and his 
theory of adequacy. Thus, if idea x meets the containment criterion 
(CON) and the causal requirement (CR), it will also meet the mental 
causation principle (MC). 

Common notions and the idea of God are adequate in the human 
mind, because these ideas meet both criteria for adequacy. Further, 
the idea of the essence of the body is adequate in the human mind as 
well. Thus, these adequate ideas must follow wholly from the nature 
of the mind in which they are present. In short, the mind is the 
complete cause and explanation of adequate ideas in that mind. 

Given what has been said above, then, the innate nature of these 
ideas can be established. To see that this is so, consider the following. 
Say I see a hockey puck before me. In forming the sensory idea of 
this puck, I necessarily form certain common notions of extension. 
For example, implicit in my idea of the puck is the idea that it 
must be either at motion or at rest. Further, in order to form such 
ideas, I must presuppose the idea of extension itself. These ideas, 
Spinoza says, are adequate ideas, and my mind is their adequate 
cause. Therefore, though these common notions come to my mind 
when I see the puck, they are not caused by the puck and I do not 
learn them from the sensation. Instead, they are a result of my mental 
activity, wholly caused by the mind, though triggered by the sensory 
experience. These common notions are present in my mind, which 
acts to form them whenever I have a sensation of a body. In other 
words, these common notions are latent in the mind, yet innate, 
until I have some experience that triggers my mind’s production of 
these ideas.” 


7 A comparison with Leibniz’s view on innate ideas below may serve to clarify a bit the 
nature of this triggering action. 
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8. SOME SKEPTICISM CONCERNING INNATENESS 
IN SPINOZA 


As innate ideas have been presented, their relevant characteristic is 
their being wholly caused by the mind itself and not caused from the 
outside. What makes an idea innate, essentially, is its originating in 
and being explained by the nature of the mind itself: As opposed to 
this understanding, R. J. Delahunty claims that we cannot attribute a 
doctrine of innate ideas to Spinoza, because no ideas are caused by 
external bodies.” This is the case for Spinoza because of his doctrine 
of parallelism, according to which there is no causal interaction across 
attributes; in other words, bodily events cannot explain mental events 
and vice versa. Because of this explanatory barrier, Delahunty seems 
to reason, the distinction between innate idea and adventitious idea 
is inapplicable. Delahunty says: ‘since all ideas are modifications of 
the attribute of Thought, and since no interaction between Thought 
and Extension is possible...no idea can be caused by the workings 
of bodies; hence it follows that no idea can be “derived” from 
experience; hence all ideas are innate.’’* 

This argument employs a notion of innateness different from the 
one I have introduced above. For Delahunty, it seems, an idea is 
innate if its cause is mental and not innate if it is caused by a body. 
Since Spinoza does not countenance the latter, all ideas are innate for 
Spinoza, and thus the category is not useful, Delahunty argues. 

This is mistaken. The relevant characteristic of an innate idea is not 
that it results from mental causation. Instead, an idea is innate when 
it originates in the activity of the mind that entertains the idea, as 
opposed to being caused by something external to the mind, regardless 
of whether that source is mental or physical.’® 


* Delahunty, Spinoza, 24. ™ Thid. 

75 Delahunty implies that an idea’s having a mental cause means that the idea is innate. 
If this accurately captures our understanding of innateness, then we should consider 
Berkeleyan ideas of sense innate in the mind that has them as well, because those 
ideas have a mental cause in God. In the receipt of ideas of bodies, however, the 
Berkeleyan human mind is absolutely passive, those ideas originating from God’s mind, 
not ours. As such, they could not properly be called innate and Delahunty’s understanding 
is misguided. See e.g., Principles of Human Knowledge, Pt. I, §29, in George Berkeley, 
Works of George Berkeley, trans. A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop (London: Thomas Nelson, 
1948-57). 
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If the mind is the sole cause of one of its ideas, then the idea 
is innate. If the mind has an idea, the cause of which is at least 
partially outside the mind, then the idea is not innate. It therefore 
follows that Spinoza’s inadequate ideas are ones in which the mind 
passively receives an idea from an external source. Adequate ideas, 
on the other hand, involve the mind actively producing an idea. 
The former are adventitious, in that they arise from the vagaries of 
experience (experientia vaga), which is for Spinoza the first kind of 
knowledge. The latter are the adequate ideas, including the common 
notions, the idea of God, and the idea of the essence of the body. 
Only the latter three are appropriately described as innate. This under- 
standing better captures the concept of innateness than Delahunty’s 
understanding.’° 


Q. SPINOZA VIS-A-VIS LEIBNIZ ON INNATE IDEAS 


In fact, this Spinozist notion of innateness is precisely the same 
notion of innateness that Leibniz employs in the New Essays. In an 
attempt to rebut Locke’s virulent criticisms of innate ideas, Leibniz 
presents a theory of innate ideas that is startlingly similar to Spinoza’s 
common notions. For example, Leibniz says: ‘the fundamental proof 
of necessary truths comes from the understanding alone, and other 
truths come from experience or from observations of the senses. Our 
mind is capable of knowing truths of both sorts, but it is the source 
of the former.’”” For Leibniz, like Spinoza, there are two kinds of 
truths. Those that are caused externally are sensations or, as Spinoza 
calls them, the inadequate ideas of the first kind of knowledge. Those 
ideas that are innate in the mind, which Leibniz here calls necessary 


76 Henry Allison seems to reason in a way similar to Delahunty, claiming that Spinoza’s 
notion of innateness is significantly different from Descartes’s, on account of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of parallelism. Unlike Delahunty, however, Allison finds Spinoza’s common 
notions to be like Cartesian innate ideas in many other important respects. Allison, Benedict 
De Spinoza, 113-14. Margaret Wilson mentions innate ideas in a footnote, roughly agreeing 
with what I say here. See Wilson, ‘Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge’, 137, n. 36. Gueroult 
recognizes that the common notions are a priori truths, but does not investigate further. See 
Martial Gueroult, Spinoza (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1968), ii. 331. 

7” Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, New Essays on Human Understanding [New Essays], trans. 
Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bennett (Cambridge Texts in the History of Philosophy; New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 80. 
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truths, are Spinoza’s adequate ideas. Indeed, Leibniz’s necessary truths 
seem to be very close to Spinoza’s common notions. 

Leibniz also says: ‘the mind is not merely capable of knowing them 
[necessary truths], but also of finding them within itself. If all it had 
was the mere capacity to receive those items of knowledge—a passive 
power to do so...it would not be the source of necessary truths.’’* 
Similarly, Spinoza claims that the mind is active in forming ideas of 
universal and necessary truths, while it is passive in its receipt of the 
inadequate ideas of the first kind of knowledge. For Spinoza, the 
common notions often concern the basic principles of the natural 
sciences. And likewise are the innate ideas for Leibniz, as is evident 
when he says: ‘some innate principles are common property, and 
come easily to anyone. Some theorems are also discovered straight 
away; these constitute natural sciences ...’.” 

Spinoza’s common notions are not caused by external stimuli, 
though they arise from such stimuli.*° Similarly, Leibniz’s innate ideas 
require some external stimulus to trigger their formation in the mind, 
as he explains in his famous marble analogy.*' In that analogy, Leibniz 
claims that innate ideas exist in the mind like the grain of a piece of 
marble. When a hammer strikes the marble, it crumbles, taking on 
certain shapes. Yet the nature of these shapes is not explained by the 
external stimulus, but by the grain of the marble itself. Similarly, innate 
ideas may require an external stimulus to trigger their appearance in 
the mind, but their nature is wholly determined by the mind, not the 
external stimulus. And this description could be given for Spinoza’s 
common notions as well. 

Spinoza and Leibniz even take innate ideas and adequate ideas to 
be truth-preserving in the same way. This is Spinoza’s intent when he 
says: ‘whatever ideas follow in the Mind from ideas that are adequate 
in the mind are also adequate’ (EIIP40; G ii. 120; C 1. 475). Similarly, 
Leibniz says, ‘any truths which are derivable from primary innate 


78 Leibniz, New Essays, 79—80. 7 Tbid. 78. 

80 The sense in which these ideas occur in the mind is to be distinguished from universal 
ideas, which Spinoza rejects. Common notions are eternal truths, fundamental features 
of reality, and laws of nature. They are simple and true everywhere. The objects of the 
common notions are equally in the part as in the whole. Universals, on the other hand, 
are abstractions, generalizations from a contingent group of experienced particulars. For 
Spinoza’s rejection of universals, see EIIP40S1. 

8 Tbid. Leibniz, New Essays, $2, 80. 
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knowledge may also be called innate, because the mind can draw 
them from its own depths, though often only with difficulty. But if 
someone uses terms differently, I would not argue about words.’*? 

Perhaps we should follow Leibniz’s lead and recognize the remark- 
able parallels between Spinoza’s common notions and Leibniz’s innate 
ideas. As the quotations above show, both are caused solely by the 
mind and not by external stimuli, though they may be triggered by 
some such stimuli. Both are universal or necessary truths that the 
mind actively forms, as opposed to passively receiving them. Both the 
common notions and innate ideas concern the fundamental principles 
of the natural sciences as well. Both innate ideas and common notions 
function similarly in reasoning, in that they are both foundational and 
truth-preserving. Spinoza’s common notions, indeed, his adequate 
ideas generally, strongly resemble Leibniz’s innate ideas. 


IO. CONCLUSION 


According to Spinoza, adequate ideas include knowledge of the 
second and third kinds, which are ideas of infinite modes and the 
divine essence, as well as ideas of finite essences perceived to follow 
from the divine essence. And these adequate ideas are innate, latent 
in the mind. The path to this conclusion has led us through the 
common notions and three kinds of knowledge as well. Despite 
all this, however, this discussion has not shown us whether the 
human mind may ever contain a conscious awareness of these ideas, 
nor has it shown us what such an awareness might be like. The 
chapter shall conclude with a speculation that suggests how that might 
come about. 

The human mind—indeed, every mind—contains every adequate 
idea innately. Of course, this is not to say that these ideas are in every 


® Tbid. 78. Strictly speaking, I have discussed a parallel only between Leibniz’s innate 
ideas and Spinoza’s common notions; yet I have implied that the parallel actually exists 
between Leibniz’s innate ideas and Spinoza’s adequate ideas, which is a broader category, 
since it includes the third kind of knowledge. I believe that the broader parallel is justified, 
though I have not the room to do more than show the narrower here, because the third 
kind of knowledge is an exceedingly difficult subject. My goal in this section, however, is 
to demonstrate that Spinoza has a doctrine of innate ideas, such that he can be placed in 
dialogue with Leibniz and other of his contemporaries, a goal that I feel I have accomplished 
here. 
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mind in the same way. For surely the mind of the philosopher contains 
some adequate ideas in a way distinct from the way adequate ideas 
would be contained in the ‘mind’ of a tree. The important distinction 
is power. For the adequate ideas that play a causal role in our actions 
and those of which we are consciously aware have a greater power 
than those that still lie only latently in our minds. So, the key to 
improving one’s mind is not to gain adequate ideas, since we already 
have them, but to make them more powerful. And in so doing we may 
become aware of them.® 

Having shown what adequate ideas are, and having established 
that they are innate in the mind, this discussion has laid the ground 
for answering those difficult questions. In addition to this benefit, 
I hope that the above discussion has also clarified what I take to 
be some of Spinoza’s most difficult concepts. Indeed, based on the 
above investigation, one could say without a doubt that Spinoza’s 
epistemology is striking in its systematic complexity and creativity.** 


Dartmouth College 


88 This final speculation as to what may occur when we become aware of adequate 
ideas is inspired by Don Garrett’s interpretation of consciousness as a feature of the power 
of thinking a mind possesses. Garrett agrees that adequate ideas are innate in the mind and 
that what matters for our well-being is simply making them more powerful, which is the 
subject matter of EVP1—20. 

84 My thanks to Steven Nadler, Daniel Garber, Don Rutherford, and especially Michael 
Della Rocca for their comments on this chapter. 
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On the Derivation and Meaning 
of Spinoza’s Conatus Doctrine 


VALTTERI VILJANEN 


Spinoza’s conatus doctrine, the main proposition of which states, ‘each 
thing, to the extent it is in itself [quantum in se est], strives [conatur] 
to persevere in its being’ (EIIIP6; translation modified),' has been the 
subject of growing interest. This is understandable, for Spinoza holds 
that this striving is the innermost essence of all things, human beings 
included (EHIP7); in other words, Spinozistic things are all strivers of 
different kinds. Most importantly, this insight is the key ingredient in 
Spinoza’s psychology and ethics: not only are our passive responses 
to things affecting us based on the conatus principle,? but Spinoza 
also claims our active understanding and virtue to equal unhindered 
striving.? 

In what follows, I shall examine the way in which Spinoza argues 
for the crucial EIIIP6 in its demonstration. This argument has been 
severely criticized for being defective in many ways: the relevance of all 
the elements it consists of is by no means evident, and scholars strongly 
disagree on which ones are truly important for the main proposition. 
Also, the consistency of the derivation has been questioned. For 
Spinoza, these accusations are not a minor problem: as it is a central 
undertaking of his to derive, in geometrical fashion, true ethics 


* Tam using Edwin Curley’s translation of the Ethics (C). 

? A typical, although especially important, proposition with regard to human motivation 
is E]IIP28: “We strive to further the occurrence of whatever we imagine will lead to Joy, and 
to avert or destroy what we imagine is contrary to it, or will lead to Sadness.’ Propositions 
referring to striving in similar fashion abound in the third and fourth parts of the Ethics. 

> See especially EIVP26. For a very instructive account of Spinoza’s ethical theory and 
its relation to the conatus doctrine, see Don Garrett, “Spinoza’s Ethical Theory’ [‘Ethical 
Theory’], in Don Garrett (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), 267-314. 
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from sound metaphysical principles, what is at stake here is nothing 
less than the overall cogency of his system. Thus, were Spinoza’s 
arguably most ardent contemporary critic, Jonathan Bennett, right in 
claiming that the derivation of EIIIP6 is ‘irreparably faulty’, it would 
also be justified to hold, as Bennett does, that ‘the Ethics in fact is 
broken-backed’.* Before moving on to presenting my own views, 
which aim at defending Spinoza, I shall provide a brief exposition of 
what I take to be the most influential interpretations of the conatus 
argument to be found in the literature. After this, I shall argue that 
having a proper grasp of Spinoza’s concept of power and the related 
ontological framework enables us to discern the argument’s general 
idea; moreover, as it seems that the structure of the derivation has 
not thus far been correctly understood, showing how its various 
ingredients fit together is an important task I shall undertake. Of 
course, the main issue here is the validity of Spinoza’s derivation, 
but I would like to emphasize that a careful analysis of EHIP6D 
provides us also with an improved understanding of the meaning of 
the doctrine. This enables us better to appreciate the compelling 
and highly original view of human existence and perfection Spinoza 
presents. 


I. SOME INFLUENTIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF EIIIPOD 


The proof of EHIP6 runs as follows: 


For singular things are modes by which God’s attributes are expressed in a 
certain and determinate way (by IP25Cor.), i.e. (by IP34), things that express, 
in a certain and determinate way, God’s power, by which God is and acts. 
And no thing has anything in itself by which it can be destroyed, or which 
takes its existence away (by P4). On the contrary, it is opposed to everything 
which can take its existence away (by Ps). Therefore, to the extent it can, 


* Jonathan Bennett, Learning from Six Philosophers. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, i [Six Philosophers] (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), 222. In fact, Bennett (A 
Study of Spinoza’s Ethics [Study] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 234-46) 
thinks that Spinoza’s argument contains altogether four fallacies of equivocation; and, as 
Michael Della Rocca (see n. 7 below) has identified still one more apparent equivocation 
in it, Don Garrett (‘Spinoza’s Conatus Argument’ [‘Conatus Argument’], in Olli Koistinen 
and John Biro (eds.), Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 
127—$8, at 128) is right in concluding somewhat sarcastically, ‘the argument thus appears to 
be one of the most egregiously equivocal in all of early modern philosophy’. 
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and is in itself [quantum potest, et in se est], it strives to persevere in its being, 
q.e.d. (EIP6D, translation modified) 


So, Spinoza cites EIP2s5Cor., P34, III[P4, and Ps in his argument. To 
give an overall idea of what EIIIP6D is built on, I quote all these 
relatively concise passages in full, with their demonstrations. In order 
of appearance, they are as follows: 


Particular things are nothing but affections of God’s attributes, or modes by 
which God’s attributes are expressed in a certain and determinate way. The 
demonstration is evident from P15 and Ds. (EIP25Cor.) 


God’s power is his essence itself. (EIP34) 


For from the necessity alone of God’s essence it follows that God is the 
cause of himself (by P11) and (by P16 and P16Cor.) of all things. Therefore, 
God’s power, by which he and all things are and act, is his essence itself, 
q.e.d. (EIP34D) 


No thing can be destroyed except through an external cause. (EIIIP4) 


This Proposition is evident through itself. For the definition of any thing 
affirms, and does not deny, the thing’s essence, or it posits the thing’s essence, 
and does not take it away. So while we attend only to the thing itself, and 
not to external causes, we shall not be able to find anything in it which can 
destroy it, q.e.d. (EIMP4D) 


Things are of a contrary nature, i.e., cannot be in the same subject, insofar as 
one can destroy the other. (EHIPs) 


For if they could agree with one another, or be in the same subject at once, 
then there could be something in the same subject which could destroy it, 
which (by P4) is absurd. Therefore, things etc., q.e.d. (EIIIPs5D) 


There is a considerable amount of disagreement over this argument. 
Many commentators have contended that only some, or even just one, 
of its ingredients do real work in the argument. Recording everything 
that has been said about this derivation would, were it possible, not 
make sense; so I shall only generally delineate those discussions that 
deal directly with the question of how the derivation works. Needless 
to say, they form the indispensable background against which I shall 
develop my own views. 

It is helpful to note that in the literature there have been, roughly, 
two different types of approach to the conatus argument. The dominant 
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one has emphasized the conceptual discussions included in the latter 
part of the derivation—that is, EHIP4 and Ps, according to which no 
thing can destroy itself or contain anything self-destructive; the striving 
to persevere in one’s being is supposed to follow from this. The locus 
classicus of modern conatus-criticism, Bennett’s A Study of Spinoza’s 
Ethics, proceeds along these lines,> and much of the subsequent 
discussion has followed its lead. Most importantly, Bennett succeeds 
in locating what is, at least in this approach, by far the weightiest 
problem in Spinoza’s argument: EIIIP6 can be interpreted as saying, 
‘any thing exerts itself against anything destructive’, but it appears simply 
impossible to derive something this strong from the mere ‘any thing 
is unlike anything destructive’ of EIIIPs.° In other words, if EINP6 
is derived from EIIIP4 and Ps alone, obviously no answer can be 
given to the question: Where does a focal element of the conatus 
principle, resistance to opposition, come from?’ Viewed in this light, 
the argument seems to be, as Bennett claims, fallacious.® 


5 Emblematically and interestingly, Bennett has not budged from this position; in his 
recent work (Six Philosophers, 218) he still insists that EIP25Cor. and P34 ‘do not enter into 
the proof’ and that the metaphysic of the opening part of the Ethics does not find its way to 
the derivation. 

© Bennett, Study, 242. Bennett claims that EIIP4 does not have any real role to play in 
EINMP6D. 

7 For instance, Daniel Garber (‘Descartes and Spinoza on Persistence and Conatus’ 
[‘Conatus’], Studia Spinozana, 10 (1994), 43-67, at 60-2, 64) contends that from EIIIP4 
and Ps it follows only that any true thing will persist in its existence until abolished by 
something external, not that it would oppose destructive factors. Michael Della Rocca 
(‘Spinoza’s Metaphysical Psychology’, in Garrett (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Spinoza, 
192-266, at 200—6) argues that Spinoza regards EIIIP4 as entailing P6 and claims Spinoza 
to be guilty of conflating two different readings of EIIIP4, one (‘no state suffices for the 
destruction of its bearer’) being at work in the derivation of EIIP6 from P4, the other 
(‘no essence suffices for the destruction of the thing which essence it is’) in EHIP4D itself: 
However, on no reading that Della Rocca provides does anything stronger than ‘for each 
X, X’s state is such that, unless prevented by external causes, X will persevere in its being’ 
follow; so Della Rocca’s Spinoza, too, is left without a proper notion of resistance. 

8 Edwin Curley and Richard N. Manning, who endorse the same basic approach as 
Bennett does, endeavor to defend Spinoza. Curley suggests that the following solution 
is available for Spinoza: ‘To imagine P6 false, we would have to imagine that, without 
any external interference, a thing does what will not maintain it in existence in its 
present state, i.e., something which would destroy it. And it does seem that this would 
violate P4’ (Edwin Curley, Behind the Geometrical Method: A Reading of Spinoza’s Ethics 
[Method] (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 109). However, as Garrett (‘Conatus 
Argument’, 155) observes, equating ‘not doing what maintains oneself in existence’ with 
‘acting self-destructively’ can be questioned, and it is difficult to see how Curley’s way of 
arguing could solve the problem of ‘from-unlikeness-to-exertion-against’. 
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Another type of approach to the conatus argument, less popular but 
nevertheless significant, has been to emphasize the material located in 
the beginning of EI[P6D—that is, EIP25Cor. and P34. The key idea 
here is that if things are proved (by EIP25Cor. and P34) to be active 
or intrinsically powerful, the conatus principle follows; the conceptual 
examinations directly preceding the demonstration are regarded as 
subsidiary or somehow preliminary, if even that.? Now, it is a good 
idea to take the beginning of the demonstration seriously because 
it grounds, as I shall later on explain, the notion of resistance to 
opposition; but an informative reading should give us a balanced view 


Manning (‘Spinoza, Thoughtful Teleology, and the Causal Significance of Content’, 
in Koistinen and Biro (eds.), Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, 182—209, at 185—6) holds that 
EVIP6 can be derived from P4 and Ps because the notion of contrariety found in those 
propositions is already that of active exertion against. But, as EIIIP4 and Ps make no 
mention of activity, pushing towards opponents, or some such, Manning’s position seems 
to be left without textual support. Consequently, it is not surprising that Bennett (Six 
Philosophers, 220—1) reports being unmoved by it. Juhani Pietarinen’s (‘Spinoza on Causal 
Explanation of Action’ [‘Action’], in Matti Sintonen, Petri Ylikoski, and Kaarlo Miller 
(eds.), Realism in Action: Essays in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 
2003), 137-54, at 143) reading of EIIIP6D is similar to Manning’s in claiming that the 
notion of power is implicitly involved already in EIIP4 and Ps. 


° Alexandre Matheron (Individu et communauté chez Spinoza [Individu] (1969; Paris: Les 
Editions de Minuit, 1988), to—1) and Henry E. Allison (Benedict de Spinoza: An Introduction 
[Spinoza] (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1987), 131-3) read Spinoza 
along these lines. Drawing from Matheron, Allison (Spinoza, 133) claims EIIIP6 to be a 
‘reformulation’ of EIIP4 and Ps in positive terms: ‘since things act, and since... they cannot 
act in ways... which tend to their self-destruction’, the conatus principle results. Moreover, 
‘first, ...insofar as a thing acts, this opposition to whatever tends to destroy it is expressed 
as an actual resistance; and second... for a thing to act in such a way as to resist whatever 
tends to destroy it is to act in a self-determining way’ (Allison, Spinoza, 134). However, 
Matheron and Allison write on our topic exceedingly briefly, and it is difficult to say what 
is the precise meaning of the suggested reformulation. For a position similar to theirs, see 
Pierre Macherey, Introduction 4 ’'Ethique de Spinoza. La Troisiéme Partie. La Vie affective 
(Paris: PUF, 1995), 84. More recently, Martin Lin (‘Spinoza’s Metaphysics of Desire: The 
Demonstration of IIIP6’ [‘Metaphysics of Desire’], Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 86 
(2004), 21-55, at 25—43) has argued for the second approach. According to him, Spinoza 
offers not just one but two separate arguments in favor of the conatus: an unacceptable one 
based on ENIP4 and Ps, and a valid one based on EIP25Cor. and P34. The good argument 
is grounded on the expressive relationship that obtains between finite things and God’s 
power: “Because our actions express the divine power whereby God creates everything he 
can, we too must strive to do everything in our power’ (Lin, ‘Metaphysics of Desire’, 42). 
Although I do not think ENIP6D contains two arguments, Lin is surely right in emphasizing 
the notions of power and expression, both topics for further discussion. It should be noted 
that, although Curley (Method, 112) claims Spinoza thinks of essences as powers or forces 
and the mention of EIP25Cor. and P34 is not idle in EHIP6D, he ultimately estimates the 
reference to power as mysterious. 
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of the relationship EIP2s5Cor. and P34 have with EIIIP4 and Ps, and 
no account of this type succeeds in this.'° 

It seems, then, that a fully satisfactory interpretation of Spinoza’s 
argument still remains to be given. As it is my contention that EHIP6D 
is basically valid and contains no idle elements, the challenge is to offer 
an enlightening reading of the derivation that shows how, exactly, it 
is supposed to work. My analysis is, of course, more in line with some 
of the previous accounts than with others, and so I shall situate it in 
the context of the two types of approach and explicate some of the 
more notable differences between my views and the ones presented 
in this section. 


2. EIINP4 AND PS 


As Spinoza is often interpreted as trying to derive EINP6 from P4 
and Ps alone, we can begin by analyzing the latter part of the 
demonstration: ‘And no thing has anything in itself by which it can be 
destroyed, or which takes its existence away (by P4). On the contrary, 
it is opposed to everything which can take its existence away (by P5). 
Therefore, to the extent it can, and is in itself, it strives to persevere 
in its being, q.e.d.’ (EIIIP6D; translation modified). Spinoza regards 
EIWP4—‘no thing can be destroyed except through an external 
cause’—as self-evident; but at least for us it is far from obvious, so 
there is some interpretative distance to be traveled. 

Already a quick look at ENIP4 and Ps reveals that they are based on 
Spinoza’s theory of definitions and essences. Spinoza accepts a view, 
not uncommon in his time, that each thing has both an essence and 
a definition that captures that essence; according to his geometrized 
version of this view, each thing has both (1) a definition that expresses 
the thing’s essence—this definition not only states how the thing 


© Also, the outlook of Don Garrett’s (‘Conatus Argument’, 136-46) on the matters at 
hand definitely merits attention. It is somewhat difficult to say how his position relates to 
the two types of approach presented above, and this stems, I believe, largely from the fact 
that, according to Garrett, the material cited in EHIP6D is there to show how the doctrine 
is true— that it is true follows already from Spinoza’s views on inherence, conception, and 
causation, which are stated at the beginning of the Ethics (EID3, Ds, At, and A4). Although 
Garrett’s elaborate paper contains a wealth of important ideas, I find it problematic to assign 
this kind of auxiliary or confirmatory role to EIP25Cor., P34, II[P4, and Ps; see n. 4o. 
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in question is produced but also what properties it would have on 
the basis of its essence alone—and (2) an essence from which, once 
the thing is instantiated, those properties necessarily follow or flow 
to the extent the thing in question is unaffected by external causes.'' 
Keeping this in mind, we can return to the demonstration of EIIIP4: 
‘the definition of any thing affirms, and does not deny, the thing’s 
essence, or it posits the thing’s essence, and does not take it away. So 
while we attend only to the thing itself, and not to external causes, we 
shall not be able to find anything in it which can destroy it’ (EIMP4D). 
Although there has been much discussion on what Spinoza here means 
by ‘the thing itself’,'’? the reference to definitions and essences makes 
it, I think, pretty clear that he is referring to a thing as it would be 
constituted by its definable essence alone, completely uninfluenced by 
other things or ‘external causes’.'? For Spinoza, essences individuate 
things, make them what they are, indicate the manner in which 
substance must be modified for a definite thing to exist, or—to 
use Spinoza’s brief expression— ‘posit’ things (EIID2). Given this, it 
does seem hard to deny that an essence could not include anything 
capable of taking away the thing whose essence it is, for this would 
only go to show that what we had was no true essence to begin 
with. Correspondingly, a definition states how the definiendum can 
be produced; so including something destructive to the definiendum 
goes against the very idea of a proper definition. Accordingly, in the 
Spinozistic scheme of things EIIP4 is quite secure, and the approving 
remarks made by many commentators reflect this fact. A lucid passage 
by Curley can serve as an example: ‘We must imagine the definition 
of a thing as a formula which describes a process by which a thing 


See especially TIE 96 (G ii. 35; C i. 39-40); EIP16D. 

This discussion dates from Bennett’s Study; somewhat uncharitably, Bennett (Study, 
236-7) sees Spinoza as vacillating between an essence reading, according to which X’s 
essence cannot destroy X, and a whole nature reading, according to which X’s total 
temporary state cannot suffice for X’s destruction. Bennett’s reluctance to accept Spinoza’s 
theory of definitions and essences is witnessed by his curious invocation of ‘naturalness’ 
when he claims that ‘the phrase “external cause”’... naturally means “‘external to x”’ rather 
than “ (Study, 237). Garrett (‘Conatus Argument’, 147) offers an 
instructive analysis of this, and deems the ‘whole nature’ reading misguided. 

8 As Lee Rice has pointed out to me, EIVP20S also gives support for this reading. I agree 
with his and Steven Barbone’s contention that ‘a non-external cause is one which follows 
directly from the nature or essence of a thing’ (Steven Barbone and Lee Rice, “Spinoza and 
the Problem of Suicide’, International Philosophical Quarterly, 34 (1994), 229-41, at 235). 
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of that kind might be produced, as stating conditions which would 
lead to the existence of a thing of that kind... So as long as we focus 
on that formula, we will, of course, find nothing which would entail the 


14 Tt surely seems that Spinoza would find it 


non-existence of the thing. 
unthinkable that any such ‘formula’ would entail, at any point in time, 
precluding the existence of the entity whose formula it is," because 
that would only imply that the definition is no true definition at all, 
making the definiendum a non-thing. This suggests that Spinoza is here 
emphasizing the first requirement he sets for a proper definition (TIE 
96; G i. 35; C i. 39—40), that it must state how the definiendum is to 
be produced. 
Next, what should we say about ENIPs? Recall that it reads: 


Things are of a contrary nature, i.e., cannot be in the same subject, insofar as 
one can destroy the other. (EHIPs) 


For if they could agree with one another, or be in the same subject at once, 
then there could be something in the same subject which could destroy it, 
which (by P4) is absurd. Therefore, things etc., q.e.d. (EIMPsD) 


So the claim is that mutually destructive items are of a contrary 
nature and cannot be in the same ‘subject’ (subjectum), because this 
would violate the just presented EIIIP4. The concept of subject is 
puzzling; it appears only twice in the Ethics and is never defined." 
However, the fact that EIIIP4 is allowed to restrict what may inhere 
in a subject strongly suggests that we find also here Spinoza’s theory 
of definitions and essences at work. Thus, I take it that by ‘subject’ 


‘ Method, 111; emphasis added. For similar views, see Matheron, Individu, 10; Allison, 
Spinoza, 131; Alan Donagan, Spinoza (Hemel Hempstead: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1988), 
149; Garber, ‘Conatus’, s9—60; Andrew Youpa, ‘Spinozistic Self-Preservation’ [‘Self- 
Preservation’), Southern Journal of Philosophy, 41 (2003), 477-90, at 481; Lin, ‘Metaphysics 
of Desire’, 27, 50; Steven Nadler, Spinoza’s Ethics. An Introduction [Ethics] (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006), 196. 

5 Bennett (Study, 235—6) criticizes EIIP4 of neglecting ‘the fact that causal laws cover 
stretches of time’, and time differences, for their part, ‘turn lethal contradictions into 
harmless changes’. However, although Bennett is right in suggesting that Spinoza thinks 
about essences somehow ‘atemporally’, I do not understand how this would affect Spinoza’s 
point: even if time differences were taken into consideration, EIIIP4 could still deliver 
everything needed simply by saying that no change amounting to a thing’s destruction, at 


any point of time, can be derived from its definition alone. 

‘© In addition to EIIIPs, the notion appears in EVA1: ‘if two contrary actions are aroused 
in the same subject, a change will have to occur, either in both of them, or in one only, 
until they cease to be contrary’. 
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Spinoza means a thing as it would be constituted solely by its definable 
essence, with only those properties that necessarily follow from the 
essence alone. Here I am in agreement with Garrett, who contends: 
‘an individual ... exists to the extent that there is instantiated a definite 
essence or nature that can serve as a locus of causal activity. Where 
there is such an essence, properties follow (both causally and logically) from 
that essence, and hence one can speak of a ‘‘subject’”’ in which affections 
exist .'7 That ‘subject’ is here given a very special essentialist sense 
is made clear by Garrett’s probably surprising-sounding claim that, 
to the extent qualities of things are produced by external causes 
and thereby not conceived solely through the subject of which 
they are predicated, they do not inhere in that subject.'® In ENIPs 
Spinoza seems thus to be highlighting the other requirement for 
a proper definition (TIE 96; G ii. 35; C 1. 40), that from it must 
be derivable all those properties that follow from the definiendum’s 
essence alone. 

Given the aforesaid, how should EIIIPs5 be read? Now, if the 
properties derivable from an alleged definition would involve logical 
opposition, the definiendum’s essence would involve a contradiction 
and thus be self-negating. But this is precisely what EIIIP4 precludes. 
So, for instance, from no proper definition can be deduced both 
the property of having a hypotenuse whose square equals the sum 
of the squares on the other two sides, and the property of having 
the sum of the internal angles equaling that of four straight angles, 
because the first property implies the negation of the second. In 
other words, granted the theory of definitions and essences underlying 
Spinoza’s somewhat peculiar views on subjecthood, it is well founded 
to claim that no subject can involve anything self-destructive—that 
is, contradictory—for that would only prove that we did not have 
a true thing or subject, with a definable essence, to begin with.’ I 
think this is the reason why Spinoza feels himself entitled to assert that 
‘things are of a contrary nature, i.e., cannot be in the same subject, 
insofar as one can destroy the other’. 


7 Garrett, ‘Conatus Argument’, 150; emphasis added. 18 Tbid. 140. 

Thus I agree with Nadler’s recent formulation, ‘there cannot be in any thing two 
elements that derive from the thing’s nature and that are contrary to each other’ for ‘this 
would be to admit into the essence of the thing an inconsistency, which would render the 
essence itself contradictory and the thing an impossible non-thing’ (Nadler, Ethics, 196). 
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Unfortunately this does not mean that Spinoza would be out of 
trouble. For, as Kant with his customary brilliance and instructiveness 
teaches us, a distinction between two kinds of opposition should 
be kept in mind: (a) logical opposition through contradiction (when 
something is simultaneously affirmed and denied of the same thing), 
having the consequence of an unthinkable and impossible nothing, 
and (b) real opposition in which two properties are opposed and 
cancel each other out, but without contradiction; in this latter kind 
of opposition, the conflicting determinations can exist in the same 
subject (for instance, a body may have a certain motive force to go 
left and a force of the same size to go right, resulting in the state of 
rest, not in the impossibility of the body).?° Now, Spinoza’s way of 
using ENIPs in EIMP6D (any thing ‘is opposed to everything which 
can take its existence away [by P5]’) obviously refers not to logical 
but to real opposition. This is only to be expected given the fact that 
conatus is one form of power, and oppositions of powers are real, not 
logical in character.?' So the problem can be put as follows: if EIIPs 
is taken to mean that from no definition items in logical contradiction 
can be derived, there is no way to squeeze the opposition thesis 
of EIIIP6D out of EIMPs alone, for a completely different sort of 
opposition pertains to EIIIP6 than to the proposition preceding it. I 
shall later present some suggestions on how this problem might be 
solved, but, because of this defect, EHIP6D seems to be unsatisfactorily 
formulated. 

However, I do not think that Spinoza is trying to derive the conatus 
doctrine from EHIP4 and Ps alone, so the fact that that cannot be 
done is not, as such, perilous. Instead, we need a proper interpretation 
of the role played by the material cited at the beginning of the proof, 
which is what I shall try to offer next. I believe that a firm grasp of 
ElP25Cor. and P34 enables us to see EINP4 and Ps in a new light 
and to discern how the whole derivation is supposed to work. 


20 Immanuel Kant, “Attempt to Introduce the Concept of Negative Magnitudes into 
Philosophy’ [Negative Magnitudes’], in Immanuel Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 204—41, at 211-12, 215—16. Iam indebted 
to Olli Koistinen for pointing Kant’s helpful text out to me. 

21 For instance, Kant (‘Negative Magnitudes’, 228—9) thinks that real opposition pertains 
not only to physical world and operative forces in it but to our mental life as well, especially 
to our emotions. 
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3. EIP25COR. AND P34 


The by now familiar beginning of the conatus argument runs as 
follows: ‘For singular things are modes by which God’s attributes 
are expressed in a certain and determinate way (by IP25Cor.), i.e. 
(by IP34), things that express, in a certain and determinate way, 
God’s power, by which God 1s and acts’ (EIIIP6D). EIP2s5Cor., in 
turn, states: ‘Particular things are nothing but affections of God’s 
attributes, or modes by which God’s attributes are expressed in a 
certain and determinate way. The demonstration is evident from P15 
and Ds’ (EIP2s5Cor.). And EIP34 is brief to the extreme: ‘God’s 
power [potentia] is his essence itself’ (EIP34). The general struc- 
ture of this part of the argument is clear enough: modes express 
attributes in a certain and determinate way (EIP25Cor.), attributes 
constitute or express God’s essence (an implicit premise (EID4, D6, 
PioS)), and God’s essence is his power (EIP34); thus, particular 
things as finite modes express in a certain and determinate way 
God’s power. 

We can begin unpacking all this by concentrating on EIP34. What, 
exactly, does the identification of God’s essence and power mean? 
The way Spinoza anticipates EIP34 already in EIP17S (‘God’s supreme 
power, or infinite nature’) suggests that he considers this identification 
quite unproblematic.?2 Now, the concept of power, much used in 
scholastic philosophy, was hardly in vogue among those early modern 
philosophers impressed by the advance of the science of mechanics. 
According to them, scientific explanations should be made in terms 
of motion of particles of matter that form relatively stable structures,” 
and offering empty virtus dormitiva type of pseudo-explanations should 
be avoided altogether.?* But, obviously, Spinoza thinks that the 


22 This is not the first time Spinoza states this identity: he has already identified God’s 
power and essence in Descartes’ ‘Principles of Philosophy’, where he notes, after using them 
interchangeably, that ‘the power by which the substance preserves itself is nothing but its 
essence, and differs from it only in name’ (IP7S; G i. 163; C i. 250). 

23 See Steven Nadler, ‘Doctrines of Explanation in Late Scholasticism and in the 
Mechanical Philosophy’, in Daniel Garber and Michael Ayers (eds.), The Cambridge History 
of Seventeenth-Century Philosophy, i (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), $13—52, 
at $20. 

24 As Curley (Method, 115) explains, in this kind of explanation ‘the cause is identified 
only in terms of the kind of effect it has’; this is what happens when, for instance, opium 
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much-disputed concept can be put to good philosophical use. The 
demonstration of the very proposition under scrutiny, EIP34, offers 
us a revealing starting point for examining the notion’s place in the 
Ethics: Spinoza claims God’s essence to be power because ‘from the 
necessity alone of God’s essence it follows that God is the cause of 
himself (by P11) and (by P16 and P16Cor.) of all things. Therefore, 
God’s power, by which he and all things are and act, is his essence 
itself, q.e.d.’ (EIP34D). 

It should be noted that this shows the roots of the conatus doctrine 
to run deep, right to those propositions of the Ethics that deal with 
the basics of existence and causation (EIP11 and P16). To simplify 
matters slightly, the main line of thought in EIP34 is that, since 
God’s essence is the cause of everything, Spinoza claims it to be 
power.?> Here we can see a strong connection between causality and 
power, a connection that often makes its presence felt in Spinoza’s 
philosophy;?* he clearly finds it natural and useful to talk about 
causality in terms of power. To take an important example, the notion 
of power of acting (agendi potentia) has a central place in Spinoza’s 
ethical theory: in a sense, the idea is to achieve a maximally high 
level of power of acting. Now, as ‘power’ means being able to cause 
effects, and ‘acting’ being the sole and complete cause of an effect 
(EWID2), having ‘power of acting’ obviously equals being capable 
of bringing about effects of one’s own accord, with no regard to 
other things. Of course, the linkage between causality and power is 
not an eccentric one: still in our days ‘power’ is commonly taken 
to refer to causal capacities,?” and this has been so at least from the 
heyday of scholasticism. Spinoza’s overall idea is arguably that when 
a thing X causes by itself—that is, in virtue of having the kind 
of essence or nature it does—an effect E, we can say that X has 
power to E. The interconnectedness of power and essence means 


is said to put people to sleep because it has dormitive virtue, which, in turn, is simply the 
power to put people to sleep. 


25 Por a similar reading of EIP34D, see Lin, ‘Metaphysics of Desire’, 38. 

26 ‘That Spinoza considers this connection as self-evident is expressed already in the early 
Metaphysical Thoughts (1. 12; G 1. 280; C i. 346): he claims thought to be ‘a power of doing 
each one, of affirming and denying’ and by this power, ‘of course, nothing else can be 
understood than a cause sufficient for each one’. 

27 As Bennett (Study, 74) puts it, power is a ‘paradigmatically causal notion’. 
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that, for instance, the power of X to E is explained by referring to 
X’s essence.?8 

Underlying Spinoza’s concept of power is a particular view of 
causation according to which causation has fundamentally to do with 
the fact that as things are what they are—that is, as they have the kind 
of essences they do—certain effects (or ‘properties’) are ceaselessly 
produced by their essences (they ‘follow’, ‘flow’, or ‘emanate’ from 
them). Most notably, the aforementioned EIP16, according to which 
from God’s nature ‘infinitely many things in infinite modes’ follow, 
explicates this kind of model of causation, as does EIP36, ‘nothing 
exists from whose nature some effect does not follow’.”? This doctrine 
of the causal efficacy of essences together with the just presented idea 
of power entails that things are endowed with power in virtue of 
their natures. With regard to the conatus argument, all this suggests 
that the appearance of EIP34 in IMP6D can be interpreted as an 
extremely economical reference to a general metaphysical position, 
unearthable from the first part of the Ethics, in which physical and 
mental phenomena are caused by the action of particulars that possess 
the power to cause effects according to their essences.*° 

Understanding EIP25Cor., ‘things are... modes by which God’s 
attributes are expressed in a certain and determinate way’, requires 
a fair amount of unpacking as well. It includes once again a notion 
Spinoza nowhere defines, that of expression. For our purposes the 


28 Apart from Spinoza himself, I have here been inspired, first, by Kant’s (Lectures on 
Metaphysics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 178, 183, 328, 376) lectures 
on metaphysics, in which power is defined neither as a substance nor as a property, but as 
the internal sufficient ground of a substance to produce accidents as effects, and, secondly, 
by Rom Harré and Edward Madden (Causal Powers. A Theory of Natural Necessity (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1975), 98—100, 112), who themselves note that their theory of causal power 
and powerful particulars bears a notable resemblance to that of Aquinas. 

2° For recent discussions that bring forward the causal efficacy of essences, see Don 
Garrett, “Teleology in Spinoza and Early Modern Rationalism’, in Rocco J. Gennaro and 
Charles Huenemann (eds.), New Essays on the Rationalists (New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), 310-35, at 330; Garrett, ‘Conatus Argument’, 136—42, 150; Martin 
Lin, ‘Teleology and Human Action in Spinoza’ [‘Teleology’], Philosophical Review, 115 
(2006), 317-54, at 343-7. 

3° For alternative discussions of Spinoza’s concept of power, see G. H. R. Parkinson, 
‘Spinoza’s Concept of the Rational Act’, Studia Leibnitiana Supplementa, 20 (1981), 1-19, at 
9-11; Steven Barbone, “What Counts as an Individual for Spinoza?’, in Koistinen and Biro 
(eds.), Spinoza: Metaphysical Themes, 89-112, at 102—4; Pietarinen, ‘Action’, 143—5; Lin, 
‘Metaphysics of Desire’, 29—46. 
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crucial point is, to my mind at least, that in all the contexts in 
which it occurs a central feature of the expressive relationship is 
that, if Y expresses X, Y is, of course, in some way different from 
X, but still in such a manner that Y retains or preserves the basic 
character or nature of X. Substance has many attributes, none of them 
simply equivalent with the essence of substance, but, as all attributes 
are faithful to that essence in their diverse ways of constituting it, 
they can be said to express it. Further, finite things express their 
attribute, because they are manners in which a certain attribute is 
modified, and, as such, of course, their basic nature is that of their 
attribute.*! 

The idea of expression is closely connected to that of immanence: 
Spinoza claims the fact that things are expressions of God’s attributes 
(EIP25Cor.) to be evident from EIP15, the overtly immanentist 
proposition proclaiming everything to be in God. Gilles Deleuze has 
stressed this connection; his point in its general outline seems to be 
that, unlike in traditional theology with transcendent God, whose 
being differs, because of the ontological gulf located between God 
and us, radically from ours, in Spinoza’s immanent system all being is 
univocal: 


Thus all imitative or exemplary likeness is excluded from the relation of 
expression. God expresses himself in the forms that constitute his essence... 
only univocal being, only univocal consciousness, are expressive. Substance 
and modes, cause and effects, only have being and are only known through 
common forms that actually constitute the essence of the one, and actually 
contain the essence of the others.*” 


3! To my mind, Lin’s ‘Metaphysics of Desire’ and ‘Teleology’ provide the most inform- 
ative discussions to date on expression. In the earlier paper Lin writes, very aptly, that 
the power of finite things ‘does not resemble or imitate the power of God’ because ‘it 
is the very power of God itself, manifested in a finite form’ and that ‘the only difference 
between God’s power and its expression in the power or conatus of singular things is that 
God’s power is infinite in the sense of being free from interference from external causes, 
and that the power of singular things is finite in the sense of being subject to external 
causes’ (‘Metaphysics of Desire’, 36, 45). However, I am having misgivings about tying up 
expression with causation the way Lin does in the later paper: ‘e expresses c’s F-ness just 
in case both e and ¢ are F and c caused e to be F (‘Teleology’, 343). But, even though 
attributes express the essence of substance and definitions express essences, essences do not 
cause attributes or definitions. As a consequence, the concept of expression should probably 
be kept apart from causation. 

2 Gilles Deleuze, Expressionism in Philosophy: Spinoza (New York: Zone Books, 1997), 
181. 
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Thus, Spinoza’s concept of expression involves the denial of finite 
things as creations of transcendent God, radically separate from and 
only somehow analogically resembling their creator: there is only one 
existent, substance expressed by attributes whose expressions are finite 
things. 

The phrase ‘in a certain and determinate way’ occurs quite often 
in the Ethics, but its exact meaning is not altogether clear. In a letter 
to John Hudde, Spinoza says that by the notion of ‘determinate’ he 
‘denotes nothing positive, but only the privation of existence of that 
same nature which is conceived as determinate’ (G iv. 184).°? Drawing 
from the work of Martial Gueroult, Charles Ramond contends that 
‘determinate’ can be taken to mean either ‘limited’ or ‘well determ- 
ined’. Ramond prefers the latter meaning, interpreting ‘in a certain and 
determinate way’ to mean ‘in a precisely determined way’.** Although 
this remark is hardly surprising, it seems plausible not to think of 
‘certain and determinate’ existence merely as something negative. I 
suggest that Spinoza refers by ‘certain’ to particularity or specificity, 
and by ‘determinate’ to limitedness; thus, “certain and determinate’ in 
this context means ‘particular and limited’. So, EIP25Cor. says that 
finite things are of the basic character of their attribute, albeit in a 
particular and limited mode. 

Taken together, EIP25Cor. and P34 imply, in Spinoza’s idiom, that 
things “express, in a certain and determinate way, God’s power, by 
which God is and acts’. We should now be able better to understand 
the import of this claim: any singular thing expresses God’s power, 
because singular things, while retaining what is characteristic of God’s 
power, modify that power in a particular limited fashion. This, I think, 
exemplifies the following line of thought extractable from the Ethics. 
Everything there is follows from the essence of God, making God 
intrinsically powerful (EIP16, P34), and, since finite things express this 
infinite power of God (EIIIP6D, IVP4D), they can quite plausibly 
be described as specifically modified portions of the total power of 
nature. This means that, in the Spinozistic scheme of things, finite 
individuals can be conceived as specifically determined centers of 


33 The translation is by Samuel Shirley in Spinoza, The Letters (Indianapolis: Hackett 
Publishing, 1995), 207. Cf. EIP8S1, ‘being finite is really, in part, a negation’. 
34 Charles Ramond, Qualité et quantité dans la philosophie de Spinoza (Paris: PUF, 1995), 78. 
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causal activity and power, individual essences operating as modifiers 
determining the way in which substance and its efficacy or total power 
are modified. So, finite things express God’s power because it is, as 
it were, distributed through finite essences in actuality, and the frame 
of distribution (that is, the order of actual essences at a given time) 
changes from one moment of time to another, while God’s total 
power stays infinite. 

Understood in this way, a finite thing cannot be distinguished 
from a specifically modified portion of God’s power, or a certain 
manner of operation and causation; already ‘mere existence’ requires 
constant causal activity, or a certain kind of power to exist. I believe 
Spinoza thinks it is metaphysically adequate to conceive any finite 
modification in a dynamic way, as a center of causal activity, because 
in this way something fundamental about the inner workings of 
things is revealed. Also the already cited EIP36 lends support to 
this interpretation: ‘Nothing exists from whose nature some effect 
does not follow’, because ‘whatever exists expresses in a certain and 
determinate way the power of God’ (EIP36D); in other words, effects 
follow from finite essences because they indicate how God-nature’s 
power is modified. 


4. THE ARGUMENT RECONSTRUCTED 


How should the conatus argument be evaluated in the light of the 
present interpretation? Evidently, its beginning, built on EIP25Cor. 
and P34, evokes a certain dynamistic framework, in which finite 
things are centers of causal power, capable of producing effects in 
virtue of their essences. Now, the way I see it, this makes the 
beginning of the demonstration irreplaceable—atfter all, conatus 1s 
one form of power, and EIP25Cor. and P34 not only bring the 
notion of power into play, but also inform us on how the power 
of finite things should be understood in the monistic system. So, I 
disagree with those commentators who see Spinoza as trying to derive 
the conatus doctrine from the conceptual discussions of EIIIP4 and 
Ps; and I think that those who endorse the approach emphasizing 
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activity intrinsic in things are on the right track. But this raises 
new questions: why are EIIIP4 and Ps needed at all? Could ENIP6 
not be derived from EIP25Cor. and P34 alone, as Martin Lin (see 
n. 9) argues? 

A close look at what is at stake in EIIIP6 suggests that the answer 
to this question must be negative. For the material located at the 
beginning of the derivation says only that finite things are, in essence, 
dynamic causers; but this is not enough to guarantee that they could 
not act self-destructively or restrain their own power, which would 
make them incapable of self-preservation. However, this would go 
against EIIIP4, and Spinoza uses it to claim: ‘no thing has anything in 
itself by which it can be destroyed, or which takes its existence away.’ 
So thus far he has proved that finite things are consistent causers—that 
is, entities endowed with power and, insofar as they cause effects solely 
in virtue of their essence, that never use their power self-destructively. 

Evidently, Spinoza does not think this to be enough. The signific- 
ance and role of the final plank in the demonstration, EIIIPs, needs 
still to be determined. Indeed, considering its content and the way 
it is used in the demonstration, it seems to me to be a surprisingly 
decisive ingredient in the argument. Namely, that what ‘each thing, 
to the extent it is in itself? —that is, insofar as any thing is considered 
disregarding everything external to it—strives to preserve is its being 
(esse). However, in the earlier Theological-Political Treatise the conatus 
principle is formulated as follows: ‘each thing strives to persist in its 
present state [in suo statu], as far as in it lies, taking account of no other 
thing but itself’ (xvr. 3; G ii. 189).°° The only notable difference is 
thus that in EIIP6 the ‘present state’ is replaced by ‘being’. However, 
this difference seems to be almost universally ignored, and ‘being’ is 
most often read as meaning, roughly, ‘existing in the present state’. 
But I think that we should keep an open mind here, for the shift to 
‘being’ together with EIIIPs5 and the view of subjecthood it is based 
on suggests that we should rethink what kind of ‘being’ or ‘existence’ 


35 The translation is by Samuel Shirley in Spinoza, Theological-Political Treatise (Indiana- 
polis: Hackett Publishing, 1998), 173. 
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is meant in EIIIP6. Recall that, for Spinoza, each subject has a defin- 
able essence from which, as far as the subject in question is in itself, 
certain properties or effects necessarily follow; consequently a subject’s 
being involves not only instantiating a certain essence, but also those 
properties inferable from the essence-expressing definition.** I would 
thus like to propose the following reading of the claim included in 
EIMUP6D that, by EINPs, each thing ‘is opposed to everything which 
can take its existence away’: EIIIPs5 is meant to bring forward that 
things are not merely non-self-destroyers but subjects from whose 
definitions properties follow; and, as Spinoza thinks to have shown, 
by ElP2s5Cor. and P34, that finite modifications are entities of power, 
any subject has true power to produce the properties or effects deriv- 
able from its definition, which, Spinoza claims, implies opposing 
everything harmful. In other words, things exercise power as their 
definition states, according to their definitions, and thus bringing in 
the idea of things as expressers of power enables Spinoza to convert 
logical oppositions into real ones. 

On the present interpretation, the argument for EIP6 is structured 
as follows. First, the beginning of the demonstration brings forward 
the dynamistic framework developed in the first part of the Ethics. 
In it, God’s power equals God’s ability to cause effects in virtue of 
God’s essence alone (EIP34). Finite things express this power (EID6, 
P25Cor.), and, since in expressing the basic character of the expressed 
is retained, the power of finite things is of precisely the same kind 
as God’s power, only in particular limited mode. In other words, 


86 As far as I know, Alexandre Matheron (‘Le Probléme de l’évolution de Spinoza du 
Traité théologico-politique au Traité politique’, in Edwin Curley and Pierre-Francois Moreau 
(eds.), Spinoza: Issues and Directions (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 258—70, at 268—9) and Chantal 
Jaquet (L’Unité du corps et de l’esprit: Affects, actions et passions chez Spinoza (Paris: PUF, 2004), 
63-4) are the only scholars who have emphasized the importance of this shift from what 
Matheron calls the ‘very archaic’ formulation of ‘state’ (located in the Theological-Political 
Treatise) to ‘being’ (of the Ethics). Matheron is importantly right in claiming that ‘‘‘to 
persevere in our being” does not signify merely “not dying’, but producing effects that 
follow from our nature’, as is Jaquet, who holds: ‘striving to persevere in being implies 
something more than conservation of the same state...it consists of expressing all the 
thing’s power and of affirming as far as possible all the properties contained in its essence’ 
(translations mine). Here Matheron refers to EIIIP7, ‘the striving by which each thing 
strives to persevere in its being is nothing but the actual essence of the thing’, but I do not 
see how that proposition can be used to support the kind of reading of ‘being’ he and I 
endorse; Jaquet backs up her reading only with the observation that, instead of ‘state’, we 
find ‘being’ in EIIIP6. 
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the idea of expression is supposed to guarantee that, just as God’s 
power causes effects that follow from God’s nature, finite things cause, 
with their power, effects that follow from their essences; the same 
model applies alike to finite and infinite things. Now, God’s power 
cannot encounter any opposition already for the simple reason that 
nothing but God exists, but finite things do not find themselves in 
such happy conditions: temporal reality is a field of constant contest, 
and consequently finite things do not get to exist and to operate in a 
hindrance-free, ‘frictionless’ world. Alan Gabbey articulates nicely the 
way in which this idea was commonly understood in Spinoza’s time: 


Taking seventeenth-century ‘dynamics’ as a whole, insofar as this is permiss- 
ible, it can be said that the great majority of its practitioners understood force 
in its functional sense as that concomitant of a body—expressed in terms of 
its whole speed and corporeal quantity—which could be identified with the 
body’s relative capacity to overcome a similarly understood resisting force, 
whether potential or actual, irrespective of the speed and corporeal quantity 
in terms of which the contrary force was expressed. Interactions between bodies 
were seen as contests between opposing forces, the larger forces being the winners, 
the smaller forces being the losers ...°” 


Gabbey dubs this the ‘contest view of force’. Now, it is not, as 
such, particularly strange to suggest that there is a linkage between 
power and resistance; and especially, given the way of thinking about 
interactions between bodies that has just been presented, the concept 
of power was obviously seen to imply that, in the case of opposition, 
things truly resist opposing factors with their power. This applies also 
to the concept Spinoza endorses: were things simply to cease their 
causal activities when facing obstacles, the concept of power involved 
would turn out to be extremely feeble, hardly to be counted as a 
proper concept of power at all. Further, Spinoza frequently equates 
power and striving without feeling any need to provide a separate 


37 Alan Gabbey, ‘Force and Inertia in the Seventeenth Century: Descartes and New- 
ton’, in Stephen Gaukroger (ed.), Descartes: Philosophy, Mathematics and Physics (Brighton: 
Harvester Press, 1980), 230-320, at 243, emphasis added. Evidently, this line of thought 
underlies the following formulation Descartes puts forward in his Principles of Philosophy 
(1. 45): ‘it only requires calculating how much force there is in each of these bodies to 
move or to resist motion, because it is evident that the one which has the most [force] 
must always produce its effect and prevent that of the other’ (AT ixB. 89 [the French 1647 
edition]). 
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argument for this equation,*® and this together with his intellectual 
milieu strongly suggests that he sees the notion of ‘striving against’ 
or ‘resisting opposition’ to be inbuilt in a proper concept of power.°*? 
In other words, I submit Spinoza’s notion of power to imply that, if 
any thing, whether finite or infinite, encounters opposition, it strives 
against that opposition to cause effects determined by its own essence 
alone—the claim ‘if opposed, will resist’ has an impossible antecedent 
only with regard to God. The beginning of EIIIP6D thus implies that, 
taken out of causal isolation, any being endowed with power shall, 
in virtue of its power, exert itself against any harmful external causes 
encountered. 

Secondly, EIMP4 guarantees that any thing endowed with striving 
power never endeavors to destroy itself, but, thirdly, is (by EIIIPs) 
a subject from whose definition an array of properties not in logical 
opposition to each other can be inferred. Finally, given that things 
are expressers of power, the exclusion of logical opposition amongst a 
subject’s essential effects or properties is converted into real impulsion 
against opposing factors—that is, into striving to persevere in the 
kind of being determined by the subject’s essence alone. That is, 
ElP2s5Cor., P34, and HIPs together imply that each thing is really 
opposed to, or exerts itself against, everything destructive to its being. 

However, even my reading cannot save Spinoza from being guilty 
of, if not an error, at least sloppiness in formulating the latter part of 
the argument: he indicates that exertion against follows from EHIP 5 
alone, and, as Bennett has pointed out, this cannot be the case. 
Fortunately, this is no fatal flaw, for it can be fixed by bringing in the 
material located in the very same demonstration. 

The foregoing discussion shows that, of the two main types of 
approach to Spinoza’s argument, the one emphasizing activity and 


38 “The power of each thing, or the striving by which it...does anything’ (EHIP7D); 
‘the Mind’s striving, or power of thinking, is equal to and at one in nature with the Body’s 
striving, or power of acting’ (EIIIP28D); ‘The Mind’s striving, or power’ (EIIIPs4D). See 
also ENIP19D, P20D, P37D, PssD, Ps7D, IVP20D, and VP2s5D. 

°° As Leibniz observes in a letter to de Volder, it is one thing ‘to retain a state until 
something changes it, which even something intrinsically indifferent to both states does’, 
and another ‘for a thing not to be indifferent, but to have a force and, as it were, an 
inclination to retain its state, and so resist changing’ (GP ii. 170; AG 172). I would argue that 
Spinoza implicitly realized this and saw opposition to destruction stemming from the fact 
that God’s modifications are powerful strivers; hence the reference to EIP25Cor. and P34. 
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power of things is the preferable one. Alexandre Matheron’s and 
Henry Allison’s position (see n. 9) is especially noteworthy: they also 
claim that the beginning of EIIIP6D is crucial for the argument and 
suggest that it can be connected with the conceptual discussions of 
EIUP4 and P5. However, their brief accounts are hardly satisfactory; 
for no good reason they emphasize the notion of acting instead 
of power, without adequately explicating how and why activity 
is connected to resistance, or helping us to figure out where the 
opposition to destruction is supposed to come from; moreover, they 
do not even attempt to discern precisely the argument’s structure, 
how its various elements work together. I hope to have shown that 
my account is more satisfactory at least in these important respects.* 
Understood in this way, conatus is a principle of persevering in 
perfect existence, of striving for an autonomous state in which are 
instantiated not only the striver’s essence but also everything that 
follows from it alone. One of the advantages of this interpretation is 
that it concords well with the otherwise quite puzzling fact that in 
EWP 12 and P13 Spinoza takes it to follow directly from EINP6 that 
our mind strives to increase its and the body’s power of acting: given 
that we are things constantly under duress and thus practically never in 
a purely autonomous state, conatus amounts to perfection-increasing, 
not merely to maintaining the already attained, non-optimal state.*! 


4° Moreover, Matheron (Individu, 11, 22) also thinks that ENIP6D involves a transition 
from logical (or ‘conceptual’) to real (or ‘physical’) opposition, but does not explain what 
could license it. For further criticism against Matheron and Allison, see Lin, ‘Metaphysics of 
Desire’, 26, 28—9. Based on the discussion thus far I would argue against Garrett’s (‘Conatus 
Argument’, 144—6; see n. 10) way of giving the official demonstration what seems basically 
a subsidiary role: if I am right, EIIIP6D is indispensable for demonstrating the truth of the 
conatus principle. Perhaps most importantly, the fact that it is very difficult to see how the 
idea of opposition to destruction that EIIIP6 contains could be derived from the material 
located right at the beginning of the Ethics increases the vulnerability of Garrett’s position. 
Of course, my account differs from Garrett’s in many other respects as well: I think he 
does not give a prominent enough place to the concept of power, which prevents him 
from providing what I take to be the most plausible account of Spinoza’s grounds for the 
opposition thesis; he leaves, to my mind, somewhat unclear how the various ingredients of 
ENIP6D are connected with each other; and, although my reading of ‘subjecthood’ draws 
on Garrett’s work, he appears not to understand the notion of being involved in EIIIP6 the 
way I do. 

“| Given the popularity of the view that conatus means striving to preserve oneself in the 
prevailing state, this may be regarded as a bold claim. It is not, however, unprecedented to 
connect conatus to increasing perfection. Andrew Youpa has recently argued quite forcefully 
as follows: ‘what allows us to say that individual X was better able to preserve itself than 
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Moreover, the present interpretation squares quite well with the 
troubling EIVP72 that claims that ‘[a] free man always’ acts ‘honestly, 
not deceptively’ — even when being treacherous would save him from 
a present danger of death (EIVP72S).* Now, I think that Spinoza’s 
general model of causation and power pushes him towards this 
position: to the extent we are free—that is, unhindered by external 
causes —we necessarily strive to bring about everything as determined 
solely by our essence; and, since this kind of unhindered mental 
activity equals reasoning, it is understandable that Spinoza claims us to 
preserve our being, to the extent we are free, by doing what reason 
dictates. To put it slightly differently, if only non-deceitful things 
follow from our essence and being free equals doing what follows 
from our essence, then, to the extent we are free, we cannot deceive. 
I believe Spinoza reasons as follows. Power, God’s as well as ours, 
is power to exist and to act. Hence, we do strive to maintain our 
essence instantiated in actuality, but our being includes more than just 
that, and so, by ELIP6, we strive to improve our level of perfection, 
and, insofar as we succeed in this—that is, insofar as we are free—we 
necessarily bring about things derivable from our definition, even if 
in some extreme cases this exercise of our power of acting would 


Y is that X surpassed Y in perfection. And an individual maintains and enhances her 
perfection insofar as she maintains or increases her activity (E5P40) or, what amounts to the 
same thing, while she successfully maximizes her autonomy. An individual preserves herself 
better than another, then, insofar as she is more active and autonomous than the other’ 
(‘Self-Preservation’, 480). 

However, Youpa’s claim that because Spinoza writes that ‘the duration of things cannot 
be determined from their essence’ (EIVPref:) conatus does not have anything to do with 
prolonging the duration of temporal existence is too strong, for Spinoza’s claim implies only 
that, although we do strive to keep our essence actualized, the duration of actualization 
cannot be determined by our essence alone because it depends on strength and nature of 
external causes as well. Moreover, although Matheron’s reasoning concerning these matters 
is not quite clear to me, I want to point out that he contends that each thing tends towards 
‘an optimal level of actualization’ (Individu, 49; translation mine), which obviously involves 
the idea that things strive to increase their perfection. 


” For discussion on EIVP72, see Bennett, Study, 317-18; Don Garrett, ‘‘‘A Free 
Man Always Acts Honestly, Not Deceptively”: Freedom and the Good in Spinoza’s 
Ethics’, in Edwin Curley and Pierre-Frangois Moreau (eds.), Spinoza: Issues and Directions 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990), 221-38; Lee C. Rice, ‘Spinoza and Highway Robbery’, Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 80 (1998), 211-18. 
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be counterproductive with regard to prolonging the duration of our 
existence.*? This is just the way we are built; given that truthfulness 
necessarily follows from our nature alone, to the extent we are free, 
we have precisely as little choice over the fact that we do not lie as 
a triangle can choose that the sum of its internal angles equals two 
straight ones. This cast of mind is expressed quite nicely when Spinoza 
notes at one point, as if in passing, the striving to preserve itself to be 
‘nothing but the essence of the thing itself (by ENIP7), which, insofar 
as it exists as it does, is conceived to have a force for persevering in 
existing (by IIIP6) and for doing those things that necessarily follow from 
its given nature (see the Definition of Appetite in IIIP9S)’ (EIVP26D; 
emphasis added). 


§. CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Spinoza reasons that each true finite thing is, 
in itself, an expresser of power (EIP25Cor., P34) that never acts 
self-destructively (EHIP4) but instead strives to drive itself through 
opponents to produce effects as they follow from the definition of 
the thing in question (EIP25Cor., P34, and III[Ps). Therefore, “each 
thing, to the extent it is in itself, strives to persevere in its being’. The 
demonstration of EIIIP6 has its roots deep in Spinoza’s ontology, and, 
since its concept of power is supposed to provide the metaphysical 
grounding for real opposition, the importance of EIP25Cor. and 
P34 should not be underestimated just because Spinoza—as often 
happens— puts his point exceedingly briefly. Moreover, the derivation 
is basically valid and contains no superfluous elements. All this implies 
Spinoza’s ethics to be based on the view that we all are, in essence, 
modifications of God-or-Nature’s power and therefore active causers 
whose ‘power to exist and act’ has conatus character in temporality; 


* Spinoza can allow this presumably because exercising our power of acting equals 
understanding; and this, in turn, as Garrett puts it, ‘makes a larger part of the mind eternal, 
and so ensures that a larger part of the mind—though not the whole of the mind—is 
indeed something that has an eternal being. Because understanding allows one to participate 
in the eternal, it cannot help but constitute the most important kind of “perseverance in 
being”, whether the actual duration of one’s life is long or not’ (‘Ethical Theory’, 291). 
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this power amounts not only to striving to prolong the duration of 
our actualization but also to striving to be as active or autonomous 
as possible—that is, to attain a state determined by our own essence 
alone.** 
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‘Things that Undermine Each Other’: 
Occasionalism, Freedom, and Attention 
in Malebranche 


SEAN GREENBERG 


Is it not to say two things that undermine each other... on the 
one hand, that God does all things, and on the other hand, that 
man has free will? 


(Antoine Arnauld)! 


OPENING 


It is natural to suppose that Malebranche’s commitments to occa- 
sionalism and human freedom undermine each other. According to 
Malebranche’s occasionalism, no finite being has the causal power 
to bring anything about or effect any change in the natural world, 
either in the physical or the mental realm.* (Finite beings are merely 
occasional causes; God is the only real cause.) Since, according to 
occasionalism, agents have no real causal power, it would seem that 
they do not have the active power necessary to determine their own 
free choices. Yet Malebranche steadfastly maintains that human beings 
are free and can determine themselves. So it would appear that agents 
do have real causal power, contrary to occasionalism. 


1 CEuvres de Messire Antoine Arnauld, docteur de la Maison et Société de la Sorbonne (Paris: 
1775-83; repr. Brussels: Culture et Civilisation, 1967), xxxix. 285; henceforth referred to 
as OA and cited by volume and page number. 

? For a very clear account of the background, motivation, and arguments for Maleb- 
ranche’s occasionalism, see Steven Nadler, ‘Malebranche on Causation’, in Steven Nadler 
(ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Malebranche (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), 112-38. 
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Many readers who have agreed with Arnauld that Malebranche’s 
commitments to occasionalism and human freedom undermine each 
other have reached this conclusion by examining the relation between 
occasionalism and Malebranche’s account of consent and the sus- 
pension of consent.? This does not seem to me to be the right 
place to look in order to determine whether occasionalism and free- 
dom may be reconciled, however, because, at various points in his 
writings, Malebranche maintains that human freedom depends on 
attention.* 

In the Response to the Book of True and False Ideas, Malebranche says 
that ‘the occasional cause of the presence of ideas, is attention... and 
it is easy to recognize, that this is the principle of our freedom’ 


° For examples of English-language commentary, see, inter alia: Elmar Kremer, ‘Mal- 
ebranche on Human Freedom’, in Nadler (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Malebranche, 
190-219, esp. 214; Louis Loeb, From Descartes to Hume: Continental Metaphysics and the 
Development of Modern Philosophy (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1981), 206; Charles 
McCracken, Malebranche and British Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 
109; Andrew Pessin, ‘Malebranche’s Doctrine of Freedom/Consent and the Incompleteness 
of God’s Volitions’, British Journal for the History of Philosophy, 8/1 (2000), 21-53, esp. $13 
Andrew Pyle, Malebranche (London: Routledge, 2004), 232—3; David Scott, On Malebranche 
(Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2002), 53; R. C. Sleigh, Jr., Vere Chappell, and Michael Della 
Rocca, ‘Determinism and Human Freedom’, in Daniel Garber and Michael Ayers (eds.), 
The Cambridge History of Seventeenth-Century Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 1195-1278, esp. 1244. Most French commentators, with the exception of 
Martial Gueroult, do not seem to think that Malebranche’s attempt to reconcile freedom and 
occasionalism is a failure. For French commentary, see, inter alia: Ginette Dreyfus, La Volonté 
selon Malebranche (Paris: Vrin, 1958), esp. 272—84; Martial Gueroult, Malebranche: Les Cing 
Abimes de la providence: La Nature et la grace [Malebranche: La Nature et la grace] (Paris: Aubier 
Montaigne, 1959), 165—209; Jean Laporte, ‘La Liberté selon Malebranche’, in Jean Laporte, 
Etudes a’histoire de la philosophie francaise au XVIF siécle (Paris: Vrin, 1951), 193-248, esp. 247; 
Geneviéve Rodis-Lewis, Nicolas Malebranche (Paris: PUF, 1963), 254; Miklos Veto, ‘Le Rien 
de la liberté: Malebranche et la philosophie de la volonté’, Revue de la Métaphysique et de la 
Morale, 4 (1987), 473-502. Although French commentary on this topic displays a magisterial 
grasp of the texts—the work of Dreyfus, Gueroult, and Laporte was even undertaken before 
the publication of OC—it tends to be somewhat murky and so it is often difficult to determ- 
ine just what interpretation of Malebranche’s account of freedom the commentators mean to 
defend. 

* The idea that attention is the principle of human freedom has been a theme of 
French commentary since Laporte, ‘La Liberté selon Malebranche’. Laporte’s position was 
modified by Pierre Blanchard, L’Aftention a Dieu selon Malebranche: Méthode et doctrine 
(Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1956), esp. 41-50; Dreyfus, La Volonté selon Malebranche, 
ch. 2, and Gueroult, Malebranche: La Nature et la grdce, 165—209, follow Blanchard. English- 
language commentators have given little attention to the relation between attention and 
freedom. 
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(OC vi-vii. 127). Since attention is the occasional cause of the 
presence of ideas, it is the occasional cause of knowledge, and, in the 
Treatise on Morality, Malebranche starts from this fact in order to clarify 
the relation between attention and freedom. 


God had to make us the occasional causes of our knowledge for many reasons, 
of which the principal is that otherwise we would not have been the masters 
of our wills. For insofar as our wills need to be illuminated in order to be 
moved, if it were not in our power to think, it would not be in our power 


to will. (TM 1.5.3/OC xi. 60) 


In the Dialogues, Malebranche deepens his explanation of why atten- 
tion, the occasional cause of knowledge, is the ‘principle of our 
freedom’. 


It is... our attention that is the occasional and natural cause of the presence 
of ideas in our mind, as a result of the general laws of its union with universal 
reason. ...if we were in no way the masters of our attention, or if our 
attention were not the natural cause of our ideas, we would not be free, or 
worthy of merit. For we would not even be able to suspend our consent, 
because we would not have the power of considering the reasons that can 
lead us to suspend it. (DMR 12.10/OC xii—xiii. 289—90/JS 227) 


Such passages raise two distinct interpretive questions. The first 
question concerns the relation between attention and consent. Mal- 
ebranche says that ‘if we were in no way the masters of our 
attention ... we would not be free ... for we would not even be able to 


> Most translations are my own, although I have consulted and sometimes followed JS 
and LO, to which I also give page references. In addition to the abbreviations listed on the 
abbreviations page of this volume, I use the following abbreviations when referring in the 
body of the text to the titles of Malebranche’s works: Response to the Third Letter = Réponse 
a la troisiéme lettre de M. Arnauld; Response to a Dissertation = Réponse a une dissertation de 
M. Arnauld; Two Letters = Deux lettres touchant les I et II’ volumes des Réflexions philosophiques 
et théologiques de M. Arnauld. Since not all readers have access to OC, I cite Malebranche’s 
texts included in Geneviéve Rodis-Lewis (ed.), Malebranche: CEuvres I (Paris: Gallimard, 
1979), and Genevieve Rodis-Lewis (ed.), Malebranche: CEuvres II (Paris: Gallimard, 1992), by 
book (when possible), part (when possible), chapter, and section number (when possible). 
In addition to the abbreviations listed on the title page, I use the following abbreviations 
in citations and in footnotes: CC = Conversations chrétiennes, DM = Entretiens sur la mort; 
DMR = Entretiens sur la métaphysique et sur la religion, MC = Meéditations chrétiennes et 
métaphysiques; TA = Traité de l'amour de Dieu; TM = Traité de morale; TNG = Traité de la 
nature et de la grace. 
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suspend our consent? (DMR 12.10/OC xii—xiil. 289—90/JS 227). But 
how does the capacity for attention enable agents to suspend consent? 
More generally, what is the relation between attention and consent? 
The second interpretative question originates in Malebranche’s claim 
that attention is the ‘principle of our freedom’, because agents are 
‘the masters of... attention’ and therefore ‘have the power to think’. 
Since, according to occasionalism, agents have no real causal power, 
how can they have the power to think that Malebranche attributes 
to them in virtue of their mastery of their attention? More generally, 
can Malebranche’s commitments to occasionalism and to attention be 
reconciled? 

There has been some scholarly discussion of the relation between 
attention and consent, but I do not know of any sustained treatment of 
this topic.° Given that Malebranche claims that attention underwrites 
the capacity to suspend consent, it seems to me to be well worth 
investigating whether consideration of the relation between attention 
and consent illuminates Malebranche’s account of consent, and, hence, 
clarifies his account of freedom.’ 

In this chapter, I consider whether Malebranche’s commitments 
to occasionalism and attention may be reconciled. This topic has 
received almost no attention from commentators. Even scholars who 
have recognized that attention is the principle of human freedom have 
not considered whether Malebranche’s attribution of the mastery 
of attention to agents may be reconciled with his commitment to 
occasionalism. The only commentator that I know to have even 
considered this question, Thomas Lennon, merely remarks that ‘the 
same problem... concerning consent and its suspension is duplicated 
concerning its attention’.® 

The problems are structurally similar. In order to resolve both 
problems, one needs to explain how attention and consent can be 
acts, given that, according to occasionalism, agents have no real causal 


© See Dreyfus, La Volonté selon Malebranche, 219-23; Laporte, ‘La Liberté selon Maleb- 
ranche’, 218; Tad Schmaltz, Malebranche’s Theory of the Soul: A Cartesian Interpretation (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1996), 228; Susan Peppers-Bates, ‘Does Malebranche Need 
Efficacious Ideas? The Cognitive Faculties, the Ontological Status of Ideas, and Human 
Attention’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 43/1 (2005), 83-105, esp. 100. 

7 T intend to undertake this investigation in future work. 

® Thomas M. Lennon, ‘Philosophical Commentary’, in LO 769. 
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power, and so it would seem that they have no power to act, either to 
attend or to consent. In both cases, too, one needs to give an account 
of the metaphysical status of these acts that explains what they are and 
how they fit into Malebranche’s substance-mode metaphysics, since 
they cannot be modifications of the soul that can be produced only 
by a real causal power. 

The problem of reconciling attention and occasionalism is deeper 
than that of reconciling consent and occasionalism, however, because 
Malebranche claims that the capacity for consent depends on atten- 
tion. The question of whether attention may be reconciled with 
occasionalism also has broader significance for Malebranche’s philo- 
sophy than the question of whether consent may be reconciled with 
occasionalism. Not only human freedom, but the human capacity to 
achieve intellectual knowledge, depends on the capacity for attention. 
Malebranche also attributes mastery of attention to Christ, and Christ’s 
control of his attention is essential to Malebranche’s account of grace. 
The coherence and stability of Malebranche’s philosophical system 
therefore requires that the capacity for attention may be reconciled 
with occasionalism. 

I argue, in what follows, that occasionalism and attention under- 
mine each other. In Section 1,1 explain the significance of the 
human capacity for attention to Malebranche’s philosophical sys- 
tem. In Section 2, I examine the nature of attention. In Section 3, I 
show that Malebranche attributes mastery of attention to angels and 
Christ as well as to human beings, and I suggest that the mastery 
of attention seems to conflict with occasionalism. In Section 4, I 
present and defend Antoine Arnauld’s argument that there is a tension 
between Malebranche’s commitments to attention and to occasion- 
alism. In Section 5, I consider whether Malebranche can respond to 
Arnauld’s argument. I argue that Malebranche can neither abandon 
occasionalism, nor cease to attribute the mastery of attention to intel- 
ligent beings—at least, to Christ and to human beings—and that 
he therefore cannot resolve the tension between occasionalism and 
attention. The tension between occasionalism and attention ramifies 
so widely that it undermines core elements of Malebranche’s philo- 
sophical system, and I conclude the chapter by arguing that the tension 
between attention and occasionalism reflects a deep structural tension 
in Malebranche’s philosophy. 
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I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ATTENTION 


French commentators have long recognized the significance of atten- 
tion for Malebranche, but few English-language commentators have 
attended to the place of attention in Malebranche’s philosophical 
system.’ Malebranche himself gives unequivocal expression to the sig- 
nificance of attention for his philosophical project. ‘My whole method 
reduces to a serious attention to that which illuminates me and to that 
which leads me’ (DMR 14.4/OC xii—xill. 337/JS 269). 

The methodological significance of attention begins to emerge near 
the very beginning of Malebranche’s first published philosophical 
work. ‘It is only by means of the attention of the mind that all 
truths are revealed and all knowledge is achieved’, Malebranche 
writes, ‘because in effect the attention of the mind is only the mind’s 
return and conversion to God, who is our only Master, and who 
alone instructs us in all truths, by the manifestation of His substance’ 
(Recherche, preface/OC i. 17—18/LO, xxxviii). Although Malebranche 
maintains that ‘the attention... of the mind to the clear and distinct 
ideas we have of objects is the thing in the world most necessary 
for discovering what they really are’ (Recherche, 1.18.1/OC 1. 176/LO 
79), he recognizes that the nature of the human cognitive faculties 
is such that ‘the attention of the mind to clear and distinct ideas’ is 
easily distracted (Recherche, 3.1.4.2/OC i. 407—8/LO 212-13). In the 
first five books of the Recherche, Malebranche traces this distraction 
to its source in the faculties of the mind; in the final book of the 
Recherche, ‘On Method’, Malebranche seeks to train his readers to 
use their minds properly in order to gain knowledge. “The aim of 


° For examples of French commentary, see Blanchard, L’ Attention a Dieu selon Malebranche; 
Gueroult, Malebranche: La Nature et la grace, 147—65. Blanchard’s magisterial work has guided 
me in this section of the chapter. I give three relatively recent examples of English-language 
commentary on attention. In ‘Malebranche and Method’, in Nadler (ed.), The Cambridge 
Companion to Malebranche, 8-30, Thomas M. Lennon notes that ‘the notion of attention is 
obviously very important in Malebranche’s account of method’ (15), but he does not have 
much to say about why this is the case. Lennon cites Thomas Carr, Descartes and the Resilience 
of Rhetoric (Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1990), who 
draws on Blanchard for his brief remarks on attention (107-9). In ‘Does Malebranche Need 
Efficacious Ideas?’, Peppers-Bates manifests a much deeper understanding of the significance 
of attention for Malebranche than other English-language commentators, recognizing that 
the capacity for attention enables agents actively to occasion intellectual cognition (98-105). 
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this last Book is to try to give the mind all the perfection of which 
it is naturally capable, by giving it the aid necessary to become more 
attentive’ (Recherche, 6.1.1/OC 11. 245/LO 408). 

The capacity for attention ‘depends on us’ (Recherche, 6.1.1/OC 
ii. 247/LO 409), so Malebranche begins his discussion of the proper 
use of the cognitive faculties by examining the means whereby agents 
may strengthen their capacity for attention. To this end, he treats ‘the 
helps of which the mind can make use in order to become more 
attentive’ (Recherche, 6.1.2/OC ii. 252/LO 412), considering different 
strategies that agents may employ in order to control their attention. 

Malebranche is interested in strengthening agents’ capacity for 
attention because it is in attending that agents gain access to intellectual 
ideas.'° “The mind needs ideas in order to understand [concevoir]’, 
Malebranche writes in the Recherche, ‘and these ideas, as has been 
proven elsewhere, do not depend on us, but on an external [étrangére] 
cause that gives them to us as a result of our attention’ (Recherche, 
6.1.1/OC ii. 247/LO 409). Malebranche refers in this passage to 
the arguments presented in book III and Elucidation 10 of the 
Recherche for the claim that all ideas are in God—and so ‘do not 
depend on us, but on an external cause’—the basis for the Vision 
in God."! The Vision in God is in a certain sense at the center of 
Malebranche’s philosophical program, for Malebranche believes that 
it is in virtue of the fact that ideas are in God that agents may 
achieve intellectual knowledge about nature, morality, and God’s 
providential aims. 

According to the Vision in God, cognizers must turn their atten- 
tion to God in order to gain intellectual knowledge. In instructing 
his readers of the truth of the doctrine that all ideas are in God, 
Malebranche may thus also be seen as helping those readers to refocus 
their attention on God, and away from the things of this world, 
thereby helping to occasion ‘the mind’s return and conversion to 
God’ (Recherche, preface/ OC 1. 17/LO, xxxviii).'? 


© Malebranche explicitly treats this issue both in book VI of the Recherche and in the 
Treatise on Morality (TM 1.5.5—22/OC xi. 61-9). 

1 See Tad Schmaltz, ‘Malebranche on Ideas and the Vision in God’, in Nadler (ed.), The 
Cambridge Companion to Malebranche, 59—86, for an overview of the Vision in God. 

2 Malebranche recognizes that books may help to occasion this sort of conversion (TING 
2.39/OC v. 103; TM 1.7.5/OC xi. 83), and so it is not going too far to see Malebranche’s 
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The language of conversion reflects the interconnection between 
epistemology and theology in Malebranche, which also emerges in a 
striking metaphorical characterization of the nature of attention that 
Malebranche introduces in the penultimate paragraph of the Recherche 
and thereafter employs frequently and consistently throughout his later 
writings: “The attention of the mind is the natural prayer that one 
makes to the true Master of all men, in order to receive instruction 
from Him’ (Recherche, Conclusion of the Last Three Books/OC 
il. 453/LO 529; cf. CC 1/OC iv. 11; TNG 2.37/OC v. 102; MC 
13.11/OC x. 144; TM 1.5.4/OC xi. 60; OC xvi. 48). Denis Moreau 
gives a good gloss of this metaphor. 


Attention is a prayer in the sense in which it can be understood as a 
demand made of God, who responds by knowledge; it is also a prayer 
insofar as the knowledge thereby obtained can contribute to or lead to 
salvation ... finally, it is a natural prayer because this light whose divine origin 
does not appear explicitly is granted naturally, without any particular or 
extraordinary intervention on the part of God, to every mind that makes the 
necessary effort of reflection.'* 


For my purposes, the most philosophically salient point in Moreau’s 
characterization is that the prayer of attention is ‘granted naturally’, 
in contrast to supernaturally, which means that this prayer must be 
governed by laws of occasional causation (OC viii—ix. 696). 

In Elucidation 2 of the Recherche, Malebranche identifies the causal 
significance of attention. He explains that attention, ‘as a result of 
God’s efficacious volitions, the inviolable laws of nature, is the cause 
of the presence and the clarity of the idea’ (Recherche, Elucidation 
2/OC iti. 40/LO $59). In the Dialogues, Malebranche is more explicit 
about the status of attention as an occasional cause: in virtue of ‘the 
laws of the union of the soul with God, with the intelligible substance 
of universal Reason, for which our attention is the occasional cause’, 
Malebranche explains, ‘the mind has the power to think of what 
it wills, and to discover the truth’ (DMR 13.9/OC xii—xiii. 319/JS 
252-3). 


philosophical works as so many different attempts to occasion ‘the mind’s return and 
conversion to God’ by awakening his readers’ attention. 


8 Denis Moreau, Malebranche: Une philosophie de l’expérience (Paris: Vrin, 2004), 129. 
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2. THE NATURE OF ATTENTION 


Despite the significance of attention to his overarching philosophical 
project, Malebranche says very little about the nature of attention, 
and commentators have made little effort to fill this lacuna.'* In this 
section of the chapter, which lays the groundwork for the arguments 
of Sections 3 and 4, I try to clarify the nature of attention through a 
consideration of the following passage from the Response to the Third 
Letter. 


The understanding ...is purely passive, and the activity that it seems to have 
is only a kind of practical desire that is called attention, and that comes from 
the will. It is by means of the effort of this desire or this attention... that one 
comes to be illuminated by the ideas that God contains in His substance ... as 
a result of the natural laws of the union of minds with sovereign Reason. 
(OC viii—ix. 920-1) 


I concentrate on four elements of the preceding passage: first, the 
claim that attention ‘comes from the will’; secondly, the use of the 
phrase ‘this attention or desire’, which seems to imply that attention 
is a desire; thirdly, the claim that attention is ‘a kind of practical 
desire’; I conclude this section by examining Malebranche’s claim that 
it is ‘by means of the effort of... attention...that one comes to be 
illuminated’. 

In order to understand why Malebranche says that ‘attention comes 
from the will’, one first needs to know how Malebranche conceives 
of the will. Malebranche defines the will as ‘the impression or natural 
movement that carries us towards the indeterminate good or the good 
in general’ (Recherche 1.1.2/OC 1. 46/LO 4; cf. Recherche, 4.1.2/OC 
i. 11-—14/LO 266-8). According to Malebranche, it is because the 
will ‘carries us towards the indeterminate good or the good in general’ 
that agents have the capacity to attend to ideas. ‘It is a law of nature, 
that the ideas of objects are revealed to our mind as soon as we wish 
to think of them,’ Malebranche writes in the Recherche; “we can will 


14 Tn ‘Malebranche and Method’, Thomas M. Lennon asks ‘what is it to attend to an 
idea’ (23), but he does not answer this question. The French commentators who have 
examined attention do not really engage this question, either. 
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to think of all things, because the natural impression that carries us to 
the good extends to all the goods of which we can think’ (Recherche, 
Elucidation 1/OC 111. 19/LO 548). Because the will extends to all the 
things of which agents may think, agents have the capacity to attend 
to ideas, and so attention ‘comes from the will’. 

The fact that attention ‘comes from the will’ also helps to explain 
Malebranche’s use, in the Response to the Third Letter, of the phrase ‘this 
desire or this attention’, with its apparently inclusive ‘or’, which implies 
that attention is itself a desire. Malebranche sometimes characterizes 
the will as a desire for happiness, or the good in general (TA, 
Avertissement/OC xiv. 3; OC xvi. 46). Insofar as attention is a 
capacity that agents have because they have wills, acts of attention are 
acts of will: since the will is a kind of desire, attention is also a kind of 
desire. 

There is textual support for this interpretative claim. In the fourth 
edition of the Recherche, Malebranche modifies the assertion in Elu- 
cidation 2 that ‘one approaches ideas by one’s desire’ (OC iti. 40; 
emphasis added) to read that ‘one approaches ideas by one’s attention or 
desire’ (Recherche, Elucidation 2/OC iii. 40/LO 559; emphasis added).'® 
Additional textual support for the interpretation of attention as a desire 
may also be derived from the fact that Malebranche sometimes calls 
the natural prayer of attention a desire (CC 1/OC iv. 11-12; TNG 
2.37/OC v. 102; MC 13.12/OC x. 144). 

Although Malebranche says that both the will and attention are 
desires, they must be sharply distinguished from the passion of desire, 
which, like all passions, arises on the occasion of states of the body 
(Recherche, 5.1/OC ii. 128/LO 338). Agents do not need to have a 
body in order to have a will or the capacity to attend to ideas, since 
all minded beings have wills (Recherche, preface/OC 1. 10/LO, xxxiv; 
Recherche, 4.1.2-4/OC i. 12—14/LO 266-8), and all finite minded 
beings— humans, angels, and Christ—are capable of acts of attention 
(DMR 12.10/OC xi1—xiil. 289/JS 227; DMR 12.16—21/OC xii—xiil. 
297-306/JS 234—41)."° 


‘5 Variants are not included in LO: readers who wish to track Malebranche’s revisions to 
the Recherche need to consult either OC or CEuvres I. 

© God does not gain access to ideas by means of acts of attention: God’s knowledge 
derives from the ideas that are consubstantial with His essence, and so His knowledge is just 
self-knowledge, and Malebranche even compares God’s knowledge to the knowledge 
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Up to this point, I have been concentrating on the relation between 
the will and attention. Consideration of Malebranche’s claim that 
attention is a practical desire leads to a distinction between these 
capacities. 

Unfortunately for my purposes, Malebranche does not have much 
to say about the nature of practical desires, besides attributing them 
to human beings (DM 3/OC xii—xili. 432—4), Christ (OC viti—ix. 
706), and angels (DMR 13.9/OC xii—xill. 319—20/JS 253). He does, 
however, say that practical desires are practical volitions (DM 3/OC 
Xii—Xili. 434). 

While Malebranche does not say much more about practical voli- 
tions than he does about practical desires, he does say that practical 
volitions are particular volitions (OC vi-vii. 527-8; OC viti—ix. 
1085—6).'” For theodicean reasons, Malebranche seeks to minimize 
the number of particular volitions by which God acts (OC vi—vi. 
493, 505), maintaining that God acts by particular volitions only in 
the very rare instances when ‘the immutable Order, which is His 
inviolable law, demands it’ (OC viti—ix. 697).'* By contrast, finite 
beings— including angels, Christ, and human beings—always act by 
particular volitions (MC 7.20/OC x. 77; TM 1.1.22/OC xi. 26). So 
acts of attention must be particular volitions, or particular desires. In 
this respect, attention differs from the will, which is indeterminate, ‘a 
desire for the good in general’. 

Now according to Malebranche, when an agent perceives some 
object as good, the will, the desire for the good in general, is naturally 
determined to that good (Recherche, Elucidation 1/OC iti. 18/LO 
547-8). This natural determination of the will—the desire for the 
good in general—is therefore itself a particular desire. Since both 


that human beings have of their own occurrent mental states (Recherche, 3.2.5/OC 
i. 433-435/LO 228-9). 


7 J learned of the significance of the fact that practical volitions are particular from 
Andrew Black, ‘Malebranche’s Theodicy’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, 35/1 (1997), 
2744, Sp. 43—44. 

*® On the theodicean motivation behind Malebranche’s desire to limit the number of 
particular volitions that God performs, see Donald Rutherford, ‘Malebranche’s Theodicy’, 
in Nadler (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Malebranche, 165—89, esp. 171-7. Fora detailed 
analysis of Malebranche’s conception of particular volitions, see R. C. Sleigh, Jr., Leibniz 
and Arnauld: A Commentary on their Correspondence (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1990), 153-61. 
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natural determinations of the will and acts of attention are particular 
desires, they are both modifications of mind (Recherche, 3.2.1/OC 
1. 415/LO 218; TNG 2.21/OC v. 90-1; MC 16.5/OC x. 177). 

There is, however, an important difference between the natural 
determination of the will and an act of attention. The will is naturally 
or necessarily determined to all objects that appear good to it: because 
it is naturally or necessarily determined, this determination of the will 
does not depend on agents and it is not in their power (Recherche, 
Elucidation 1/OC iti. 18/LO 547-8; TM 1.3.18/OC xi. 49). Acts 
of attention, by contrast, depend on agents (Recherche, 6.1.1/OC 
ii. 247/LO 409) and are in their power (DMR 12.2/OC xii—xii. 
289—90/JS 227). 

Since attention depends on agents, whereas the natural determin- 
ation of the will does not depend on agents, these desires must bear 
a different relation to the will. Whereas the particular desires that 
constitute the natural determination of the will are simply particular 
instances of the desire for the good in general, the particular desires 
that constitute acts of attention are not instances of the desire for the 
good in general, for otherwise they would not be free. 

Acts of attention are therefore akin to acts of consent. According 
to Malebranche, it is because the natural determination of the will 
is not free that it must be up to agents either to consent or not to 
consent to the determination of the will (OC vi—vii. 566). There 
are further similarities between consent and attention: like atten- 
tion, consent is an act of the will (Recherche, 1.2.2/OC 1. s0-—4/LO 
8-10), and therefore it too comes from the will and is under the 
agent’s control. 

Acts of consent differ from acts of attention, however, because acts 
of attention are themselves particular desires, whereas Malebranche 
says that agents consent or suspend consent to particular desires (OC 
vili—ix. 826). Since desires are modifications of mind, the fact that acts 
of consent are not desires provides some slight philosophical support 
for Malebranche’s claim that acts of consent are not modifications of 
mind (Recherche, Elucidation 1/OC 11. 21—3/LO 549-50; OC vi-vil. 
567; OC xvi. 41). 


The nature and ontological status of acts of consent are admittedly unclear. I intend to 
try to clarify this issue in future work. 
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Although Malebranche usually claims that attention is the occasional 
cause of ideas, in the Response to the Third Letter he seems to suggest 
that effort, not attention, is the occasional cause of the presence of 
ideas to the mind. ‘It is by means of the effort of this desire or this 
attention, that one comes to be illuminated by the ideas that God 
contains in His substance’ (OC viti—ix. 921). Malebranche is writing 
loosely here. He writes more carefully in the Recherche. 


When one moves one’s arm, one has an inner feeling [sentiment intérieur] of 
the occurrent volition by which one moves it. ... this effort, which is only a 
modification or a feeling of the soul... is given to us in order to make us feel 
our weakness, and to give us an obscure and confused feeling of our strength 
[force]. (Recherche, Elucidation 15, Sixth Proof/OC iii. 227/LO 670) 


Malebranche says elsewhere that inner feeling is identical to con- 
sciousness (Recherche, 3.2.7.4/OC 1. 451-3/LO 237-9; Recherche, 
Elucidation 11/OC iii. 163-—71/LO 633-7), so it would seem that 
the inner feeling of effort is the consciousness of a volition. 

A passage in the Dialogues on Death further clarifies the nature of 
the feeling of effort. Malebranche’s spokesman, Theodore, reminds 
his interlocutor, Ariste: ‘not all our volitions are practical ...it is only 
the practical [volitions] that are accompanied by a certain feeling of 
effort, that teaches us that we are actually making use of the power 
that has been given us’ (DM 3/OC xii—xiii. 434). The feeling of 
effort should therefore be understood as the consciousness of the 
use of the power that has been given to created beings, a use of 
power manifest in all practical volitions, including, of course, acts of 
attention. 


3. THE POWER OF ATTENTION 


Malebranche’s claim that the sensation of effort ‘teaches us that we 
are actually making use of the power that has been given to us’ 
(DM 3/OC xii—xiiil. 434) might seem surprising, since, according 
to occasionalism, finite beings have no real causal power. How- 
ever, a passage in the Dialogues seems also to suggest that human 
beings do have some power. ‘Here you are in the world without 
a single power, immobile as a rock, as stupid, as it were, as a 
stump. ... What will you do simply to move your fingertip, simply 
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to utter a single syllable? Alas! Without God’s assistance you will 
make only futile efforts, you will form only futile desires.” (DMR 
7.13/OC xii—xili. 165/JS 119). At first blush, Malebranche seems in 
this passage simply to restate a corollary of occasionalism, that finite 
beings cannot do anything, ‘or effect the least change in the universe’, 
because they are ‘in the world without a single power’. On second 
blush, in this passage he seems to imply that agents can do something 
without God’s assistance: they can make ‘futile efforts’ and form ‘futile 
desires’. 

Before discussing this passage, I want to clarify what mental state 
Malebranche means to attribute to agents when he says that they 
can make efforts and form desires. At the end of Section 2, I noted 
Malebranche’s claim that ‘only practical volitions are accompanied by 
a certain feeling of effort’ (DM 3/OC xii—xiii. 434). If I am correct 
that attention is a practical volition, then, since consent and attention 
are the only acts of the will that are in the power of human beings, 
but only acts of attention are desires, it would seem to be the case that 
the ‘futile efforts and... futile desires’ that Malebranche attributes to 
agents are acts of attention. 

These efforts and desires are ‘futile’, of course, because, according 
to occasionalism, God’s power is needed in order for agents to realize 
their efforts and desires by bringing about some change in the world. 
‘For all the desires of creatures are powerless in themselves, they are 
efficacious only by divine power, they do not act independently’ 
(DMR 12.17/OC xii—xili. 298/JS 234; cf OC viti-ix. 825; OC 
x. 94). The desires of creatures are not efficacious ‘in themselves’ —as 
they would be if creatures had genuine causal power—because the 
desires of creatures are only occasional causes. ‘For an occasional or 
natural cause is one that does not produce its effect by its own power 
[par son efficace propre], but through the power of divine volitions as a 
result of certain general laws’ (OC viii—ix. 824). 

While the effect of desires may only be achieved by the exercise 
of God’s causal power, Malebranche nevertheless says that ‘without 
God’s assistance, you will make only futile efforts, you will form only 
futile desires’ (DMR 12.17/OC xii—xiii. 165/JS 119), implying that 
it is up to agents to form certain desires, the desires that are acts of 
attention, without God’s assistance. Two other passages in the same 
chapter of the Dialogues also have this implication. ‘I think of what 
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I wish. It depends on me to examine the subject of which we are 
speaking, or any other, for that matter’ (DMR 12.9/OC xii—xiul. 
280/JS 226). “You have the power to move your arm; but that is to 
say that it depends on you to will or not to will to move it?’ (DMR 
12.18/OC xii—xill. 300/JS 236). 

The first passage reiterates claims discussed in the preceding sections 
of this chapter. The capacity for attention is the occasional cause of 
the presence of ideas to the mind, and it is in virtue of this capacity, 
which Malebranche takes to depend on agents, that agents have the 
power to think. 

The second passage is ambiguous. Both the capacity for consent 
and the capacity for attention depend on agents, so one might take 
the passage to mean that it depends on agents to will or not to will to 
move their arms either because it is up to agents to consent or not to 
consent to the desire to move their arms, or because it is up to agents 
to form the desire to move their arms by means of their attention. 
A passage from the Treatise on Morality, already cited in the opening 
section of the chapter, helps to settle this question. 


God had to make us the occasional causes of our knowledge for many reasons, 
of which the principal is that otherwise we would not have been the masters of our 
wills. For insofar as our wills need to be illuminated in order to be moved, ifit 
were not in our power to think, it would not be in our power to will. (TM 1.5.3/0C 
xi. 60; emphasis added) 


In this passage, Malebranche says that the occasional cause of know- 
ledge—the capacity for attention— enables agents to have the power 
to will. Since, in the passage from the Dialogues, Malebranche attrib- 
utes to agents the power to will or not to will to move their arms, 
they must have this power in virtue of their capacity for attention. It 
is up to agents to will or not to will to move their arms because it is 
up to them to form the desire to move their arms by exercising their 
capacity for attention. 

The claim that agents have the power to will may seem to conflict 
with the claim in Section 2 that the natural determination of the will 
does not depend on agents. I believe that there is no conflict, but that 
this claim simply reflects the difference between free acts of attention 
and the naturally necessitated determination of the will to which I 
also adverted in Section 2. Agents form the desires that constitute acts 
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of attention, whereas the particular desires that constitute the natural 
determination of the will are formed in agents. 

Now, in the same chapter of the Dialogues in which Malebranche 
discusses the human capacity to form desires, he also attributes to 
angels and Christ the power to form desires (DMR 12.16—21/OC 
XU—Xill. 297—-306/JS 234-41). I argued in Section 2 that acts of 
attention are the only particular desires that depend on agents: if this 
argument is correct, it therefore follows that, whenever Malebranche 
speaks of forming desires, he must be referring to the capacity of 
agents for attention, and that he therefore means to attribute to angels 
and to Christ the mastery of their attention as well, thereby extending 
the scope and significance of the power of attention. 

Malebranche treats the status of angels as occasional causes at greatest 
length in the Response to a Dissertation. Responding to Arnauld’s 
charge that angelic desires must be determined by God, Malebranche 
echoes the passage from the Dialogues: ‘if it were never up to them 
to will, they would have no power. If I could not will to move 
my arm...it is evident that I would never truly have any power’ 
(OC vi-vii. 537). Malebranche remarks later in the Response to a 
Dissertation that ‘strictly speaking the angels only have power over 
their own wills...if it does not depend on them to will...they 
certainly have no power’ (OC vi—vii. 605; emphasis added). 

In the Two Letters, Malebranche’s most sustained discussion of 
Christ’s role as an occasional cause, Malebranche uses language similar 
to that which he employs in his discussion of angelic desires. 


It is obvious that if the holy soul of Jesus did not have his desires in his power, 
it [Christ’s soul] would have no power, because intelligences can only act by 
means of their desires. Certainly if it did not depend on me to will to move 
my arm, it is clear that I would not have the power to move it, because I 
would not even have the power of willing to move it. (OC viii—ix. 826)?° 


Given that the power that human beings have over their wills derives 
from their capacity to exercise their attention (TM 1.5.3/OC xi. 60), 
angels and Christ, to whom Malebranche attributes the power to will, 
must also have power over their attention. 


20 Malebranche uses similar language with regard to Christ in other responses to Arnauld 
and in works composed after the responses to Arnauld: see OC vi—vii. 554; OC viii—ix. 
823, 824; DMR 12.17/ OC xii—xili. 300/JS 236; OC xvi. 171. 
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There are two theodicean reasons that Malebranche needs to 
attribute to human beings, angels, and Christ the capacity to form 
their own desires and hence to be the masters of their attention. First, 
if human beings, angels, and Christ could not determine their own 
desires, then God would need to determine their desires. Since there 
are no general laws that govern the formation of desires, God could 
cause such desires only by particular volitions (TNG, Elucidation 
1.2/OC v. 147-8), and in so doing He would not be acting in 
accordance with His own nature (OC viii—ix. 839-841). Secondly, 
human beings, angels, and Christ all need the capacity for attention 
in order to gain access to ideas in God, which is necessary if they 
are to govern their actions in accordance with Order, the divine law, 
and thereby to fulfill their place in Malebranche’s providential scheme 
(DMR 12.18—19/OC xii—xill. 301—3/JS 236—9).?! 

Since it is up to these finite, created, beings to form the desires that 
constitute acts of attention, and since, as I showed in Section 2, these 
desires are modifications of mind, it would seem that, when human 
beings, angels, and Christ form these desires, they do something, 
producing some new modification of their being that constitutes a 
real change in the universe and that requires the exercise of real 
causal power. But, according to occasionalism, no finite being can 
do anything, or ‘effect the least change in the universe’, without 
God’s assistance. It would seem, therefore, that there is a tension 
between Malebranche’s commitment to occasionalism and his attri- 
bution to creatures of the capacity to form desires by means of acts of 
attention. 


21 The mere fact that angels and Christ can gain access to ideas is necessary, but not 
sufficient, for them to fulfill their roles in Malebranche’s providential scheme. In the 
Response to Book I of the Philosophical and Theological Reflections of M. Arnauld, Malebranche 
admits that he is not altogether certain about the occasional laws whereby God governs 
Christ and angels. ‘I believe that they act by practical desires, and that these desires are 
illuminated by the manifestation of the eternal Order. But these desires must themselves 
still be excited by a revelation, whose general laws are unknown to me. For the immutable 
Order, precisely as such, is certainly the inviolable rule of divine volitions, and of all those 
[volitions] that are ruled: but it [Order] only represents creatures as possible. It does not 
reveal to Jesus Christ and to his angels everything that happens in the world. God must 
reveal to them the state in which the creatures on whom they must act are in, which 
He does by ways that are unknown to me’ (OC viii—ix. 706). I take it that on the 
occasion of some revelation about the actual disposition of creatures, Christ and angels 


occasion intellectual cognition by means of attention and thereby freely form the desire 
to act. 
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4. ARNAULD’S ARGUMENT 


In the Dissertation on the Miracles of the Ancient Law, Arnauld zeroes 
in on Malebranche’s claim that created beings have the capacity to 
form certain desires in order to argue that ‘it is not true that God does 
not communicate His power to creatures, except by making them 
occasional causes, that determine His general volitions to produce 
certain effects’ (OA xxxviii. 687). I cite Arnauld’s ingenious argument 
in full. 


If God does everything, then it is impossible that an intelligent being 
might be an occasional cause, which determines God’s will to produce 
certain effects. And if the intelligent nature is one of these occasional 
causes, it is impossible that God does everything, and that the creature does 
nothing as a real cause. It is easy to prove both conclusions. According to 
the author [Malebranche] ... intelligent natures could not determine God’s 
general volitions, except by desires that they form in themselves. But it must 
necessarily be the case that they are the real causes, and not merely the 
occasional causes, of these desires, for otherwise there would be an infinite 
regress. For example, if an angel were only the occasional cause of some 
desire, that determined God to work a miracle ...it would have to have been 
the case that it gave occasion to God to form desire A, by a preceding desire, 
desire B. Since it is obvious that one can say the same thing of desire B, 
it obviously follows that an angel could not be the occasional cause of any 
effect, without being necessarily the real cause of some other effect. And 
consequently, if angels were the occasional causes of the miracles done under 
the ancient law, then it is false that God does everything, and that creatures 
do nothing as real causes. (OA xxxviii. 687) 


The immediate target of this argument is Malebranche’s claim in the 
fourth and last Elucidation of the Treatise on Nature and on Grace that 
angels are the occasional causes of certain miracles that are commonly 
attributed to God.”? Although Arnauld develops an analogous line of 
argument against Christ serving as the occasional cause of grace (OA 
XXXVili. 697—9), and does not himself apply this argument to human 


22 See TING, Last Elucidation/OC v. 197-206. Readers should note that this elucid- 
ation is not included in Patrick Riley’s translation of the Treatise on Nature and Grace 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), which includes only the first of the four elucidations that 
Malebranche appended to the TING. 
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beings, the argument elaborated in the cited passage actually seems 
to apply to all created beings whose desires are occasional causes, 
and so to all intelligent occasional causes: human beings, angels, and 
Christ.” 

Arnauld’s argument raises a dilemma for Malebranche’s occasion- 
alism: either finite beings are occasional causes, in which case they 
are the real causes of their own desires, so God is not the only real 
cause, and occasionalism is false; or God is the only real cause, and 
occasionalism is true, but then finite beings are not occasional causes, 
for they cannot determine their own desires in order to serve as 
occasional causes. 

Here is another way to put the problem raised by Arnauld’s 
argument. Let us suppose, with Malebranche, that the desires of 
created beings are occasional causes. Finite beings may be occasional 
causes if and only if there is no occasional cause of their desires; if 
finite beings are occasional causes, and there is no occasional cause of 
their desires, then they must be the real cause of their desires. 

Malebranche states that there is no occasional cause of the desires of 
Christ. ‘It must be noted’, Malebranche writes in the First Elucidation 
of the Treatise on Nature and on Grace, ‘that the volitions of the soul 
of Jesus Christ are particular, or do not have an occasional cause 
that determines their efficacy’ (TING, Elucidation 1.14/OC v. 164; 
emphasis added). In this passage, Malebranche seems to imply that it is 
one and the same thing to say that the volitions of Christ are particular 
and to say that they have no occasional cause. If I am correct to draw 
this implication from this passage, then, in virtue of my argument 
in Section 2 that acts of attention are particular volitions, it follows 
that acts of attention do not have occasional causes. But, if acts of 


3 Although it might seem that Arnauld’s argument applies not merely to intelligent 
occasional causes, but to all occasional causes, I do not think that this is actually the case. 
Although Malebranche admits that there is a similarity between the powerlessness of minds 
and that of bodies (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC ii. 314/LO 449), he nevertheless maintains that 
‘it is true in a sense, that minds have in themselves the power to know the true and to 
love the good’ (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC ii. 315/LO 449; emphasis added): I have argued that 
they have this power in virtue of their capacity for attention. Bodies, of course, do not 
have the capacity for attention, because ‘the body is incapable of desires’ (OC xvi. 52). 
God’s initial regulation of the movements of bodies is therefore the ultimate cause of the 
bodily states that are the occasional causes of the motions of bodies and of sensations, and 
so there is no possibility of an infinite regress in the case of non-intelligent occasional 
causes. 
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attention do not have occasional causes, then it would seem that finite 
intelligent beings must be the real causes of their acts of attention. 
Given, as I argued in Section 2, that acts of attention are modifications 
of mind, the conclusion of Arnauld’s argument, that ‘it is false that 
God does everything, and that creatures do nothing as real causes’, 
seems to follow from Malebranche’s own commitments. 

Unusually for Arnauld, he does not force Malebranche to attend 
to this argument by repeatedly raising it, and Malebranche does not 
directly respond to it. Malebranche briefly reiterates the claim that 
created beings are not the cause of their ideas (OC vi—vil. 565), 
before turning to an extended consideration of the relation between 
occasionalism and consent (OC vi—vii. 565—70). This is in keeping 
with Malebranche’s other writings on the topic of attention, in which 
he maintains a resolute silence on the question of how, given his 
commitment to occasionalism, agents may control their attention or 
form desires. To my knowledge, Malebranche nowhere in his writings 
even addresses the issue of reconciling occasionalism with the claim 
that finite beings are able to form their desires. 

It may seem odd that the bulk of Malebranche’s response to 
Arnauld’s argument consists in a rehearsal of his account of consent 
and the suspension of consent. Despite the fact that Malebranche 
normally honestly engages objections to his philosophical views, one 
might suspect that Malebranche is strategically changing the subject. 
Actually, Arnauld himself is responsible for Malebranche’s discussion of 
these topics, because Arnauld takes his argument to show that agents 
may only have the capacity to determine their wills to particular 
goods—that is, to consent to particular goods—if they are the real 
causes of some modification (OA xxxvili. 686-7). 

In his last work, the Reflections on Physical Premotion, Malebranche 
claims to have maintained throughout his philosophical career that the 
capacity for consent, or the free determination of the will—as distinct 
from the natural determination of the will—does not require that the 
soul have any real causal power.”* 


24 T take Malebranche at his word in this passage. Although Malebranche does vary his 
presentations of his account of freedom over the years, I think that this is largely due to the 
demands of the polemics in which he was engaged, and it seems to me that the underlying 
theory of freedom remains largely unchanged. Nothing significant in this chapter, however, 
hangs on this admittedly controversial interpretative claim. 
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Although God is the only efficacious cause of all the modifications, and 
the real changes that occur in substances, I maintain and I have always 
maintained, that the soul is the only cause of its actions, that is to say, of 
its free determinations, or its consentings that are morally good and bad, in 
conformity to the eternal Law, although it is always dependent on God’s 
action; they are always dependent on the modalities or the physical motives 
with which God affects it, without which the soul could not will anything, 
and by which God governs it as he wills. I have always maintained that the 
soul was active, but that its acts produce nothing physical, no physical change, 
neither in the body nor in itself. (OC xvi. 41; emphasis added) 


Although almost no commentators believe that Malebranche is correct 
to maintain that there is no problem reconciling occasionalism and 
consent, for my purposes it is immaterial whether Malebranche is 
correct to believe that he can reconcile these views: what is significant 
is that he believes that he can do so. Malebranche repeats his account 
of consent and the suspension of consent because he thinks that 
Arnauld has misunderstood it, and seems to think that in so doing he 
has thereby responded to Arnauld’s argument regarding the tension 
between occasionalism and the capacity of agents to determine their 
own desires. 

There is a way that one could construe Malebranche’s discussion 
of consent and the suspension of consent as a response to Arnauld’s 
argument. If all Malebranche means to be claiming when he says that 
finite beings form their desires themselves is that it is up to them 
either to consent or to suspend consent to desires that have God as 
their real cause, then his remarks about attention would not require 
that agents be able to cause modifications of their minds and so would 
not conflict with occasionalism. 

I argued in Sections 2 and 3 that consent and attention are distinct 
acts of mind that cannot be identified in this way. I will not repeat 
those arguments here: instead, I will present some more textual 
evidence that supports this interpretation. Malebranche distinguishes 
between consent and attention in the case of human beings. ‘If we 
were in no way the masters of our attention... we would not be 
free, or worthy of merit,’ Malebranche writes in the Dialogues, ‘for 
we would not even be able to suspend our consent, because we 
would not have the power of considering the reasons that can lead us 
to suspend it’ (DMR 12.10/OC xii—xil. 290/JS 227). Malebranche 
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discusses the capacity for attention and the capacity for consent in 
different chapters of the Treatise on Morality, treating the latter in 
chapter 6 and the former in chapter 5. In the Reflections on Physical 
Premotion, Malebranche distinguishes the capacity of agents to consent 
or to suspend consent from the capacity that agents have to attend: he 
explicitly states that acts of consent and the suspension of consent are 
not modifications of mind, whereas acts of attention are occasional 
causes of new modifications of mind (OC xvi. 47—9). Malebranche 
also explicitly distinguishes Christ’s capacity for attention from his 
capacity to suspend consent. ‘I maintain that...the Word [reason] 
illuminates the holy soul of Jesus as a result of his attention ... but that 
it illuminates the soul in such a way as not to deprive Christ by some 
invincible impression of the power of suspending his desires’ (OC 
vili—1x. 826).?° Since attention and consent are distinct acts of mind, 
Malebranche’s discussion of consent does not and cannot constitute a 
response to Arnauld’s argument. 

I conclude that Malebranche is committed to the view that finite 
beings do have the causal power to produce real changes in the world 
in virtue of their acts of attention. Arnauld is correct to charge that, ‘if 
the intelligent nature is one of these occasional causes, it is impossible 
that God does everything, and that the creature does nothing as a 
real cause’. 


§. SYSTEMATIC IMPLICATIONS 


Malebranche must therefore either give up occasionalism or the view 
that finite intelligent beings are the masters of their attention, who 
have the capacity to form their own desires. 

Malebranche cannot give up his occasionalism, and retreat to a more 
limited occasionalism, according to which finite minded beings have 


25 Malebranche says that Christ needs to have the capacity to suspend consent so that he 
may make best use of the ideas revealed to him on the occasion of his acts of attention. 
‘However great the intelligence of the soul of Jesus, the light of the Word being infinite 
represents so many things to him, that he can and he very often must suspend his consent 
to his occurrent thoughts, and only determine his desires... after having further increased 
his knowledge in the vast ocean of infinite ideas contained within the eternal Wisdom, the 
divine law; and thus Christ must have the power to suspend his consent, in order to choose 
wisely’ (OC viii—ix. 830). The function of the capacity to suspend consent is thus similar in 
the case of Christ and human beings. 
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genuine causal power. Consideration of Malebranche’s first argument 
for occasionalism in the Recherche reveals that only a thoroughgoing 
occasionalism can support Malebranche’s philosophical theology.*° 


Because if one comes next to consider attentively the idea that one has of a 
cause or power to act, it cannot be doubted that this idea signifies something 
divine. For the idea of a sovereign power is the idea of the sovereign divinity, 
and the idea of a subordinate power is the idea of an inferior divinity, but of 
a true divinity, at least ... if it is assumed that it is the idea of a power or a real 
cause. (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC ii. 309/LO 446) 


Malebranche argues that, because ‘we should only fear and love 
what can be the true cause of good and evil’ (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC 
ui. 311/LO 447), and because God is the only true cause of good 
and evil (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC ii. 316/LO 450), the only being that 
agents should fear or love is God.?” Malebranche concludes: ‘There 


26 “The purpose of teaching occasionalism in Malebranche’s eyes’, Andrew Pyle aptly 
notes, ‘is moral and religious’ (Malebranche, 97). English-language commentators tend, 
however, to underemphasize the theological motivation behind occasionalism. The cited 
sentence from Pyle’s book is part of the only paragraph in his chapter on occasionalism to 
address the moral and religious significance of the doctrine. In ‘Malebranche on Causation’, 
Steven Nadler first presents occasionalism as an analysis of causation (112-15), and only 
briefly mentions its theological significance (116-17). By contrast, French commentators 
insist on the religious motivation for occasionalism. See, inter alia, Ferdinand Alquié, Le 
Cartésianisme de Malebranche (Paris: Vrin, 1974), 243-56; Vincent Carraud, Causa sive ratio: 
La Raison de la cause, de Suarez a Leibniz (Paris: PUF, 2002), 376-8; Denis Moreau, 
Deux cartésiens: La Polémique entre Antoine Armauld et Nicolas Malebranche (Paris: Vrin, 1999), 
225-32. 

27 Malebranche claims that the view that one ought to fear and love what can be a 
true cause of good and evil ‘seems so natural and just, that it is impossible to give it 
up’ (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC ii. 311/LO 447). But why should God’s omnipotence—which 
ensures the necessary connection between God’s will and events that makes it the case 
that God is a true cause—make God a proper object of love? If God is the proper object 
of love because of His power, why is God any different from a tyrant, who is obeyed 
because of his power? Early modern critics of voluntarist accounts of God’s relation to 
morality commonly raised such questions, as J. B. Schneewind explains in “Voluntarism and 
the Foundations of Ethics’, Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, 
70/2 (1996), 25—41. It might seem surprising that Malebranche, who staunchly opposes 
the voluntarist tenet of God’s free creation of the eternal truths, largely for reasons having 
to do with his intellectualist conception of knowledge (Recherche, Elucidation 10/OC 
iii. 132—40/LO 615-20), should be committed to any aspect of voluntarism. In Causa sive 
ratio, Carraud explores the relation between the intellectualist and voluntarist strands of 
Malebranche’s thought, arguing that Malebranche’s intellectualism emerges in his attempt 
to account for the operation of God’s will in terms of general laws, but that the system of 
occasional causation that reflects this intellectualism makes comprehensible only the means 
whereby God exercises His essentially incomprehensible causal power (365-80). I think that 
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is therefore only one true God and only one true cause that is really 
a cause: and one must not imagine that what precedes an effect 
might be the true cause. God cannot even communicate His power 
to creatures. ... He cannot make them true causes, He cannot make 
them Gods’ (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC i. 318/LO 451). 

I consider the cases of angels, Christ, and human beings in turn, in 
order to determine whether there is any way for Malebranche not to 
attribute attention to creatures and therefore not to compromise his 
thoroughgoing occasionalism by communicating power to them. 

Malebranche introduces the claim that angels are occasional causes 
primarily in order to explain why the Old Testament’s frequent 
references to miracles do not conflict with the view that God normally 
acts as a general cause (TING, Final Elucidation/OC v. 206). This 
doctrine also serves to account for biblical references to the power 
that angels have to move bodies without attributing to them some 
real causal power (OC vili-ix. 696-7; DMR 13.9/OC xii—xii1. 
319/JS 253). 

Andrew Pyle says that Malebranche ‘admits angels as occasional 
causes to accommodate the frequent miracles of Old Testament ... not 
because he thinks our present world is similarly governed. The 
establishment of angels as occasional causes is admitted as a theoretical 


possibility only, a defensive bulwark against objections.’”* 


If Pyle were 
right, Malebranche would not need to consider angels’ attention to 
be an occasional cause. 

Consideration of the Dialogues reveals that angels do not figure in 
Malebranche’s philosophical system merely as ‘a theoretical possibility’, 
nor simply in order to explain a historical phenomenon, for he suggests 
there that angels continue to operate in the present world. There are 


general laws, Malebranche says, 


that give good and bad angels power over bodies, substances inferior to their 
nature. It is by the efficacity of these laws that the angels governed the Jewish 
people... .It is by the efficacity of these laws that demons still have the power 


Carraud is correct: Malebranche should be seen as beginning from a conception of God’s 
power akin to that of the voluntarists, which he seeks, insofar as it is possible, to reconcile 
with his intellectualist conception of cognition. This reveals an aspect of the complicated 
interplay of moral theology and epistemology in Malebranche’s philosophy. 


28 Pyle, Malebranche, 254. 
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to tempt us, and that our guiding angels have the power of defending us. 
(DMR 13.9/OC xii—xiil. 319/JS 253) 


Although Malebranche believes that angels continue to operate in 
the present world, it is nevertheless fair to say that angels are not central 
to Malebranche’s philosophical theology. Moreover, Malebranche is 
so convinced of the truth of occasionalism that he says that, even if his 
view that angels performed the miracles of the ancient law were false, 


I could always suppose, and I would even have every reason to believe, that 
God performed the miracles of the ancient law according to certain general 
laws, which I do not know: for one must never abandon a clearly known 
truth on account of certain objections that can be derived from our ignorance 
of so many things. (TING, Final Elucidation/OC v. 204) 


At least when he wrote this passage, Malebranche was prepared to 
abandon the claim that angels can determine their attention in order 
not to compromise occasionalism, and it is likely that he would have 
remained willing to do so. 

Angels may be peripheral to Malebranche’s philosophical theology, 
but Christ is absolutely central to it. Malebranche appeals to the 
Incarnation of Christ in order to explain God’s creation of the world 
(TING 2.24-28/OC v. 38-41; TING, Third Elucidation, 20/OC 
v. 183), and it is by appeal to Christ’s desires, or attention, the occa- 
sional cause of grace (TING 2.7—11/OC v. 70-1; OC vi—vii. 547-57; 
DMR 13.9/OC xii—xiil. 320/JS 253), that Malebranche seeks to 
reconcile God’s will to save all human beings with the fact that not all 
human beings are saved (TING 2.16—17/OC v. 74—5).”° 

There’s another respect in which Christ’s role as the occasional 
cause of grace is theologically significant. Since the Fall, human beings 
are not worthy of receiving grace directly from God, so it is only by 
means of Christ’s intercession with God that agents may merit grace 
(ING 2.2/O0C v. 66). If Christ could not serve as the occasional 
cause of grace, then human beings would not be able to receive grace, 
because God cannot compromise His nature to give unworthy human 
beings grace by particular volitions (TING 2.3/OC v. 67). 


2° On Christ’s place in Malebranche’s philosophical theology, see Rutherford, ‘Mal- 
ebranche’s Theodicy’, 168—71, 177-84; for a more detailed treatment, see Gueroult, 
Malebranche: La Nature et la grace, 325-53. 
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Order does not wish that God give His grace to men by particular volitions, 
but as a result of the action of Jesus Christ, whom He established Head of His 
Church, to sanctify it and to rule over it by the power He gave him, when 
He established him Pontiff of the House of God, and sovereign master of all 
things. (OC vili—ix. 733) 


One might try to reconcile this passage without compromising occa- 
sionalism by invoking Malebranche’s distinction between the grace of 
feeling, distributed to agents on the occasion of Christ’s desires or acts 
of attention, and the grace of light, distributed to agents on the occa- 
sion of their desires or acts of attention (TNG 2.25—27/OC v. 94-8; 
TNG 3.33-—5/OC v. 141-3; OC vi-vii. 350-4; MC 13.6-7/OC 
x. 141-2). This would be quite theologically problematic. Maleb- 
ranche does not think that the grace of light counts as grace: ‘it is 
nature’ (OC vi-—vii. 350). Only the grace of feeling, which is meant 
to counterbalance the effects of original sin, and thereby to restore 
perfect freedom to human beings, is properly called grace (OC vi—vii. 
352-3). Since the grace of light depends on the acts of attention 
of individual agents, if the only grace were the grace of light, then 
agents would be able to save themselves by their own actions alone. 
Agents would then, however, be too independent from God, and 
Malebranche’s account of grace would fall into the Pelagian heresy, 
which, as an orthodox Catholic, he wants absolutely to avoid (OC 
vi—vil. 362). Malebranche cannot afford the theological cost of giving 
up Christ’s role as an occasional cause. 

The theological and philosophical consequences of not attributing 
attention to human beings are also considerable. Without the capacity 
for attention, there would be no human freedom: ‘if we were in no 
way the masters of our attention... we would not be free’ (DMR 
12.10/OC xii—xiii. 290/JS 227). But freedom is no less crucial to 
religion than occasionalism: ‘If we have no freedom, there would be 
neither punishment, nor future rewards, for without freedom, there 
would be neither good nor bad actions. Hence religion would be an 
illusion and a phantom’ (Recherche, Elucidation 15, Sixth Proof/OC 
iii. 225/LO 669; cf. OC xvi. 27—8).°° Malebranche’s theodicy, too, 


°° The problem of reconciling occasionalism and freedom in Malebranche may therefore 
be seen as the problem of making Malebranche’s conception of religion consistent. Daisie 
Radner misses this point. “The problem that Malebranche has with freedom’, she writes 
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requires that human beings have the capacity for attention. Elmar 
Kremer and Denis Moreau have persuasively argued that it is because 
Malebranche believes that human beings have access to ideas in God, 
the very same ideas in accordance with which God wills, that human 
beings are able to make judgments about the nature of creation and 
the ways of divine agency.*! ‘Consequently’, Denis Moreau writes, 


an efficacious and complete refutation of this theodicy cannot do without 
a critique of that theory of knowledge and of the notion of the union of 
human reason with divine reason. Understandably, Arnauld, who was deeply 
opposed to the conclusions of the Treatise on Nature and on Grace, thought it 
necessary first to write a text devoted to the question of ‘ideas’ in order to 
carry out his grand project of refutation.*? 


The tension between occasionalism and attention undermines the idea 
that human beings may gain access by means of acts of attention to 
the very same ideas as God, the ideas on which human beings may 
base their judgments on the nature of creation. If Malebranche wishes 
to retain occasionalism, then he must abandon the Vision in God, 
and he must therefore also abandon his theodicy, which rests on the 
Vision in God. Attention to the relation between occasionalism and 
attention thus achieves Arnauld’s aim of ‘an efficacious and complete 
refutation of [Malebranche’s] theodicy’. 

The tension between the human capacity for attention and occa- 
sionalism does not merely undermine the Vision in God. Malebranche 
believes that the Vision in God is the only plausible account of human 
intellectual cognition (Recherche, 3.2.1-6/OC i. 413—47/LO 217-35; 
Recherche, Elucidation 10/OC iti. 127—-61/LO 1 612—32).°° Maleb- 
ranche may therefore preserve occasionalism only if he abandons the 


in Malebranche: A Study of a Cartesian System (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1978), ‘is not with 
reconciling two aspects of his metaphysics. It is a problem of reconciling his metaphysics 
with his religion’ (133). Radner may conceive of the problem of reconciling freedom 
and occasionalism as she does because she fails to see the theological motivation for 
occasionalism. 


31 See Elmar J. Kremer, ‘Arnauld on the Nature of Ideas as a Topic in Logic: The 
Port-Royal Logic and On True and False Ideas’, in Patricia Easton (ed.), Logic and the Workings 
of the Mind: The Logic of Ideas and Faculty Psychology in Early Modern Philosophy (Atascadero, 
CA: Ridgeview, 1997), 65—82, esp. 77-78, and Moreau, Deux cartésiens. 

32, Denis Moreau, ‘The Arnauld—Malebranche Debate’, in Nadler (ed.), The Cambridge 
Companion to Malebranche, 87-111, at 105. 

33 For discussion of Malebranche’s arguments against alternative accounts of ideas, see 
Steven Nadler, Malebranche and Ideas (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), 108—40. 
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idea that agents can occasion intellectual cognition. But Malebranche’s 
entire philosophical project is premised on the idea that agents may 
use their pure intellects, independently of their senses, in order to gain 
knowledge of the nature of things (Recherche, Conclusion to Books 
1-3/O0C i. 491/LO 263; DMR 3.4/OC xii—xiii. 64—5/JS 32-3). 
The tension between occasionalism and attention thus undermines 
the cognitive foundations of Malebranche’s philosophy. 


CLOSING 


If occasionalism is true, then agents do not have the capacity to use their 
attention. This eviscerates Malebranche’s accounts of grace, human 
intellectual cognition, and human freedom. Arnauld was therefore 
absolutely correct to charge that it is to say two things that undermine 
each other to say that, on the one hand, God does all things, and, on 
the other hand, that man has free will. 

The tension between occasionalism and attention goes deeper still. 
Malebranche believes that religion requires freedom (Recherche, Elu- 
cidation 15, Sixth Proof/OC iii. 225/LO 669) and that occasionalism 
is necessary to religion (Recherche, 6.2.3/OC ti. 318/LO 451). The 
tension between occasionalism and attention thus seems to reflect an 
internal tension in Malebranche’s philosophical theology significant 
enough that it would not seem to be going too far to charge that it 1s 
to say two things that undermine each other to say, on the one hand, 
that God does all things, and, on the other hand, that Malebranche’s 
conception of the Christian religion is true.** 


University of California, Irvine 


34 Thanks to Nate Bowditch, James Gilmore, Matthew Holtzman, Nick Jolley, David 
Nirenberg, Sam Rickless, Don Rutherford, Alison Simmons, the audience at the Third 
Biennial Margaret Dauler Wilson Conference, two anonymous referees, and, especially, 
John Mann and R. C. Sleigh, Jr., for comments on and discussions of earlier versions of this 
material. 
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Leibniz as Idealist 


DONALD RUTHERFORD 


Leibniz has long been held to be an idealist." Minimally, this involves 
the claim that, in his late writings at least, Leibniz’s fundamental 
ontology —his inventory of the ultimately real, independently existing 
things—1s limited to mind-like, simple substances, or monads. This 
fixes one meaning of the term ‘idealism’, and considerable evidence 


* According to Robert Adams, ‘Leibniz was the first of the great modern philosophers 
to develop an idealist metaphysics’ (Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist [Idealist] (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1994), 217-18). For dissenting opinions, which challenge the 
case for Leibniz’s idealism, see Peter Loptson, “Was Leibniz an Idealist?’, Philosophy, 74 
(1999), 361-85; Pauline Phemister, Leibniz and the Natural World: Activity, Passivity and 
Corporeal Substances in Leibniz’s Philosophy (Dordrecht: Springer, 2005); Peter Loptson and 
R. T. W. Arthur, ‘Leibniz’s Body Realism: Two Interpretations’, Leibniz Review, 16 (2006), 
1-42. Leibniz himself uses the term to refer to Plato’s philosophy, which he contrasts with 
the materialism of Epicurus (GP iv. 560/L $78). The term is given a different sense by Chris- 
tian Wolff, who cites Berkeley (but not Leibniz) as an idealist: “Those are called “‘idealists” 
who concede only the ideal existence of bodies in our souls; and so they deny the real existence 
of the world and bodies’ (§36). ‘Idealists affirm that the soul, an immaterial substance, exists, and 
that the world which we call “‘material’”’ is a succession of ideas; but they deny that anything 
similar to these things exists outside of the soul’s ideas’ (§43) (Psychologia Rationalis (1734), 
in Wolff, Gesammelte Werke, ed. J. Ecole, division 2, vol. 6 (Hildesheim: Olms, 1972)). A 
more restrictive definition appears in Alexander Baumgarten, Metaphysica (1739; 7th edn., 
1779; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1963), where the idealist is characterized as ‘admitting only 
spirits in this world’ (§402), by which Baumgarten means monads endowed with a capacity 
for intellection. Wolff’s definition picks out what I call ‘matter idealism’; Baumgarten’s, a 
version of ‘substance idealism’ (though not Leibniz’s). The following abbreviations, supple- 
menting those listed in the front of this volume, are used in this chapter: C = Opuscules et 
fragments inédits de Leibniz, ed. L. Couturat (Paris: PUF, 1903; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1966); 
D = Opera Omnia. Nunc primum collecta..., ed. L. Dutens, 6 vols. (Geneva: De Tournes, 
1768; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1989); GLW = Briefwechsel zwischen Leibniz und Chris- 
tian Wolff, ed. C. I. Gerhardt (Halle: Schmidt, 1860; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1963); 
Grua = Textes inédits d’apres de la bibliotheque provinciale de Hanovre, ed. G. Grua (Paris: PUF, 
1948; repr. New York: Garland, 1985); H = Theodicy, trans. E. M. Huggard (LaSalle: Open 
Court, 1985); K = Correspondance de Leibniz avec Vélectrice Sophie de Brunswick-Lunebourg, 
ed. O. Klopp, 3 vols. (Hanover: Klindworth, 1874); LH = Die Leibniz-Handschriften der 
Kéniglichen Offentlichen Bibliothek zu Hannover, ed. E. Bodemann (Hanover: Hahn, 1889; 
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confirms that in his late writings Leibniz is, in this sense, an idealist.” I 
will call this position ‘substance idealism’: the view that the only things 
that meet the strictest conditions on being a substance are unextended, 
mind-like entities. 

As it stands, this way of framing the commitments of an idealist meta- 
physics is incomplete, for it leaves undefined the ontological status of 
actual or concrete matter.’ In its usual signification, ‘idealism’ designates 
a position according to which matter lacks a mind-independent reality; 
it exists only as an object of perception or thought. Thus, idealism is 
defined not simply in terms of what kinds of things are ontologically 
most basic—minds or other mental entities (ideas, forms, etc.) —but 
also in terms of the relation of those things to matter. Broadly speaking, 
for the idealist, material things exist only as appearances, ideas, or the 
contents of mental representations. In order to distinguish this position 
from substance idealism, I will refer to it as ‘matter idealism’. 

It is commonly assumed that, if Leibniz is a substance idealist, he 
must also be a matter idealist. He must, in other words, hold that 
material things are merely the contents of mental representations. 


repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1966); LOC = The Labyrinth of the Continuum: Writings on the 
Continuum Problem, 1672-1686, ed. and trans. R. T. W. Arthur (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2001); MP = Philosophical Writings, ed. and trans. M. Morris and G. H. 
R. Parkinson (London: Dent, 1973); RB = New Essays on Human Understanding, ed. 
and trans. P. Remnant and J. Bennett (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981); 
V = Vorausedition sur Reihe VI (Philosophische Schriften) in der Ausgabe der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften de DDR, ed. Leibniz-Forschungsstelle der Universitat Miinster, 1o vols., with 
successive pagination (Miinster, 1982-91). 

2 “True substances are simple substances, or what I call monads. And I believe that 
there are only monads in nature, the rest being only phenomena that result from them’ 
(letter to Pierre Dangicourt, 11 Sept. 1716; D iii. 499). Similar statements are found in the 
“Conversation of Philaréte and Ariste’ (1712-15; GP vi. 590/AG 26s), and in late letters 
to Burcher De Volder (GP ii. 270/AG 181; GP ii. 275—6/AG 181-2; GP ii. 282/AG 185), 
the Electress Sophie (K iii. 173), Nicholas Remond (GP iii. 606/L 655; GP iii. 636/L 659), 
Giambattista Tolomei (GP vii. 467-8), and Bartholomew Des Bosses. For an extended 
defense of this reading of Leibniz’s late metaphysics, see the Introduction to Brandon 
Look and Donald Rutherford (eds. and trans.), The Leibniz—Des Bosses Correspondence 
[Leibniz—Des Bosses] (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2007), as well as Adams, Idealist, 
and Donald Rutherford, Leibniz and the Rational Order of Nature [Order] (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995). 

3 Leibniz refers to this as ‘secondary matter—that is, matter as it actually occurs, invested 
with its derivative qualities’, as opposed to ‘primary matter’, or ‘primitive passive power’, 
which is an abstraction from the complete being of a substance (RB 222). 
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Conversely, if Leibniz is a realist about matter, he can be so only 
in virtue of believing that there exist real corporeal substances: living 
bodies that qualify as substances in their own right.‘ Since the weight 
of evidence suggests that the late Leibniz does not believe this, it is 
inferred that his idealism extends to the claim that material things are 
merely appearances or ‘phenomena’. 

I accept that in his late writings Leibniz is a substance idealist. I argue, 
however, that he is best read as also affirming an unusual form of matter 
realism. On the account I defend, Leibniz is a matter realist, because 
he holds that the constitutive stuff of bodies—matter—consists of 
monads. Since monads themselves are mind-like entities, Leibniz 
is nominally committed to the position that matter has a mind- 
dependent existence: matter exists only in virtue of the prior existence 
of mind-like substances. Nevertheless, Leibniz does not believe that 
matter exists only insofar as it is perceived or otherwise apprehended 
by some mind. On the contrary, matter is real because it is constituted 
from per se real beings that also happen to be mind-like substances. In 
what follows, I aim to establish two main points. First, in Leibniz’s 
philosophy, matter realism is best understood as a thesis about the 
essence of matter, conceived as an inherently plural mass, from which 
bodies are composed. Secondly, Leibniz’s matter realism is consistent 
with a variety of other claims he makes about material things, including 
that bodies are ‘aggregates of monads’ and phenomena that ‘result’ 
from monads. 


* Daniel Garber distinguishes ‘strong realism’ as the view that for the world of bodies 
to be real there must be ‘something like matter’, which is distinct from monads. Since any 
non-monadic material principle (or primary matter) can exist only as a corporeal substance, 
this is tantamount to the claim that the world must contain real corporeal substances. Garber 
labels ‘weak realism’ the view that ‘while there is nothing over and above monads in the 
world, certain organized collections of monads (corporeal substances, for example) have a 
kind of reality that is of the same order as the reality of monads’. Here, too, an inventory 
of the world will include corporeal substances, in addition to monads; however, the former 
will be in some sense reducible to the latter (“Leibniz and Fardella: Body, Substance, 
and Idealism’ [‘Fardella’], in P. Lodge (ed.), Leibniz and his Correspondents (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), 123-40, at 134). For a defense of ‘weak realism’, 
see Richard Arthur, ‘Infinite Aggregates and Phenomenal Wholes: Leibniz’s Theory of 
Substance as a Solution to the Continuum Problem’, Leibniz Society Review [later: Leibniz 
Review], 8 (1998), 25-44. By the time of the Des Bosses correspondence (1706), Leibniz 
takes this position to be a non-starter. See again the Introduction to Look and Rutherford, 
Leibniz—Des Bosses. 
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I. FOUR ACCOUNTS OF THE REALITY OF MATTER 


Leibniz’s late writings offer evidence of at least four accounts of 
the reality of matter, each of which is consistent with the thesis 
of substance idealism. Three of these can be construed as species of 
matter idealism; the fourth, I will argue, cannot. A full interpretation of 
Leibniz’s metaphysics must tackle the question of whether these four 
accounts can be rendered consistent with each other, and whether any 
should be given priority over the others. I will return to this question 
in the final section of this chapter. To begin, my goal is the more 
limited one of laying out the range of views about the ontological 
status of matter that are supported by Leibniz’s texts and are consistent 
with his commitment to substance idealism. 

The first and most familiar of Leibniz’s explanations of matter 
is the one that comes closest to Berkeley’s idealism. I will call it 
‘phenomenalism’. In the present context, this can be understood as 
the view that material things have no reality over and above that 
which they possess as the contents of the harmonious perceptions 
of created monads.* Leibniz suggests this position in a well-known 
passage from a 1704 letter to De Volder: 


considering the matter carefully, we should say that there is nothing in things 
except simple substances, and in them perception and appetite; but matter and 
motion are not so much substances or things as the phenomena of perceivers, 
the reality of which is located in the harmony of perceivers with themselves 
(at different times) and with other perceivers. (GP ii. 270/AG 181)°® 


The metaphysical thesis that material things and their properties are 
phenomena, whose reality consists in the agreement among the per- 
ceptions of monads, should be distinguished from the epistemological 


5 For defenses of this reading of Leibniz’s position, see Montgomery Furth, ‘Monadology’, 
Philosophical Review, 76 (1967), 169—200, and Louis Loeb, From Descartes to Hume: Continental 
Metaphysics and the Development of Modern Philosophy (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1981). Margaret Wilson critically assesses the relationship between Leibniz’s and Berkeley’s 
views, and corrects a number of claims made by earlier authors (“The Phenomenalisms of 
Leibniz and Berkeley’, in E. Sosa (ed.), Essays on the Philosophy of George Berkeley (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1987), 3-22). I concur with her conclusion that there is only a superficial similarity 
between the two philosophers’ versions of idealism. 

© Wherever possible I cite a published translation that has guided my own. Final 
responsibility for all translations rests with me. 
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thesis that lawfulness and intersubjective agreement are reliable marks 
of the reality of corporeal phenomena. The latter is a claim that Leibniz 
often makes, but it is consistent with his believing that material things 
have a reality over and above that which they possess as the contents 
of harmonious perceptions.” Nevertheless, the above passage shows 
that Leibniz does sometimes appeal to phenomenalism as an account 
of the reality of matter.* Given his prior commitment to substance 
idealism, this is unsurprising: if the only things that are ultimately 
real are mind-like substances, together with their perceptions and 
appetitions, then the most parsimonious explanation of material things 
is to say that they are nothing more than the contents of harmonious 
perceptions. Since Leibniz, in general, is a proponent of ontological 
parsimony, there is much to be said for this reading. 

A perennial objection to phenomenalist theories, however, is that 
they give insufficient weight to our pretheoretical beliefs about the 
objective existence of bodies. When we assert that a given body—-say, 
the tree in the quad—exists, we take ourselves to be making a claim 
that is true or false independently of the actual or possible experience 
of any human perceivers. The difference between merely agreeing 
with others in our perceptual judgments (which is consistent with our 
collective delusion) and perceiving veridically shows that the latter 
requires an objective reference, the successful tracking of which is a 
condition for the truth of our judgments. For us to perceive veridically 


7 See ‘On the Method of Distinguishing Real from Imaginary Phenomena’ (A 
VI. iv. 1498—1504/L 363-5); ‘Observations on the Book concerning ““The Origin of Evil’ 
Published Recently in London’, §5 (GP vi. 404/H 409-10); ‘Conversation of Philaréte and 
Ariste’ (GP vi. 590/AG 265); and the conclusion of his final letter to De Volder (19 Jan. 
1706): “We do not have, nor should we hope for, any mark [notam] of reality in phenomena, 
except that they agree with one another and with eternal truths’ (GP 11. 283/AG 186). 

8 Evidence of this tendency is found in the 1714 summary of his position composed 
for Nicholas Remond (GP iii. 622—4), and in the following texts: ‘Letter to Queen 
Sophie Charlotte of Prussia, On What Is Independent of Sense and Matter’ (1702) 
(GP vi. 502—3/AG 189); New Essays, i. xii. § (RB 145); letters to Des Bosses of 5 Feb. 
1712 (GP ii. 435—6/AG 198-9), 16 June 1712 (GP ii. 451-2/L 605) and 29 May 1716 
(GP ii. 521/AG 206); letter to Tolomei of 17 Dec. 1705: ‘And these entelechies, when 
joined with something passive, make up the whole universe... nor do we find any other 
composition of an extended thing except from the phenomena of different perceivers or 
the different phenomena of the same perceiver, [phenomena] indeed of such a number as 
there would be if an infinity of souls were imagined to observe a particular performance 
or the same soul were imagined always to observe a different performance at an infinity of 
times’ (GP vii. 468). 
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the tree in the quad, the tree must have some reality over and above 
its being the content of our harmonious perceptions of a tree. 

While Leibniz explicitly rejects the naive realist position that 
veridical perception of a tree presupposes the existence of a tree, 
an extramental material substance, there are indications that he is 
sensitive to the objectivity objection. To make sense of perceivers 
apprehending even the same phenomenal object, which they rep- 
resent differently given their differences in spatial perspective and 
perceptual acuity, there must be some objective reference for their 
perceptions—a standard according to which they may be judged to 
have perceived the same thing as other perceivers in relevantly dif- 
ferent circumstances. An elaboration of the phenomenalist position, 
call it ‘divine phenomenalism’, allows Leibniz to accommodate this 
requirement. According to divine phenomenalism, bodies are to be 
identified, not with the phenomena perceived by individual created 
monads, but with the phenomena apprehended by God.’ In notes 
composed during his correspondence with Des Bosses, Leibniz writes: 


If bodies are phenomena, and are judged by our appearances, they will not 
be real, since they will appear differently to others. Thus, the reality of bodies, 
of space, motion and time seems to consist in this: that they are the phenomena 
of God, that is, the object of his knowledge of vision [scientia visionis]. ... God 
certainly sees things exactly such as they are according to geometrical 
truth, although likewise he also knows how each thing appears to every 
other, and thus he contains in himself eminently all the other appearances. 
(GP ii. 438/AG 199)'° 


The ‘true phenomena’ apprehended by God are an ideal representation 
of a spatiotemporal world of bodies, which is the archetype for 


° This dimension of Leibniz’s thought parallels another strand in Berkeley’s philosophy, 
which appeals to God’s ideas as archetypes of sensible objects. Again, though, the distance 
between their views is considerable. On Berkeley’s position, see Kenneth Winkler, Berkeley: 
An Interpretation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), ch. 7. 

© See also GP ii. 474, 482. Hints of this position can be found in DM, §14, where Leibniz 
writes that God ‘turns on all sides and in all ways the general system of phenomena that he 
finds it good to produce ...and views all the faces of the world in all ways possible. ... The 
result of each view of the universe, as seen from a certain position, is a substance which 
expresses the universe in conformity with this view’ (A vI. iv. 1549—s50/AG 46-7). For 
a development of this interpretation, see Donald Rutherford, ‘Leibniz and the Problem 
of Monadic Aggregation’ [‘Aggregation’], Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 76 (1994), 
65-90. 
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the phenomena perceived confusedly and perspectivally by created 
monads. In this way, Leibniz is able to offer a fuller account of 
the objectivity of statements about the existence of bodies while 
still holding that bodies are nothing more than phenomena, or the 
contents of mental representations. 

Although meeting the desideratum of ontological parsimony, neither 
of the preceding versions of phenomenalism acknowledges a further 
important set of claims that Leibniz makes about the reality of matter. 
Throughout his late writings, he also asserts that bodies are ‘aggregates’ 
or ‘results’ of monads,"! and that monads are everywhere ‘in’ matter.'? 
On the face of it, these texts point to a more robust conception of the 
reality of matter, according to which bodies are not merely the contents 
of mental representations, but in some sense are to be identified with 
monads themselves, or with aggregates of monads. The most common 
way to interpret these claims is that monads lend reality to corporeal 
phenomena by being the external ground of other monads’ veridical 
perceptions. To say that a body is an ‘aggregate of monads’, or that 
monads are ‘in’ matter, is just to say that the monads in question are 
represented by other monads as an extended material thing." 

By picking out certain subclasses of monads as the external grounds 
of veridical perceptions of bodies, this account—call it, following 
Adams, “qualified realism’—appears to move Leibniz closer to the 
view that material things have a kind of extramental reality that they 
inherit from monads. In fact, I will argue, this ‘qualified realism’ 
is merely a more complicated form of matter idealism. This is so, 


“According to me... bodies cannot even be substances properly speaking, since they 
are always only assemblies [assemblages] or results of simple substances, or of true monads, 
which could not be extended, nor consequently bodies. In this way, bodies presuppose 
immaterial substances’ (1705; GP iii. 367). ‘Matter really exists, but it is not a substance, 
since it is an aggregate or result of substances. I speak of matter insofar as it is secondary 
matter or extended mass, something that is hardly a homogeneous body’ (after 1706; AG 
274). See also GP ii. 268/AG 179; GP ii. 275/AG 181; GP ii. 282/AG 185; GP ii. 379; 
GP vii. 561-2, 564; K iii. 289. 

2 ‘Since monads or principles of substantial unity are everywhere in matter, it follows 
from this that there is also an actual infinity, for there is no part, or part of a part, that 
does not contain monads’ (GP ii. 301). See also GM iii. §37/AG 167; GP ii. 276/AG 182; 
GP 11. 282/AG 185; GP vii. 565. 

Bertrand Russell offers a classic statement of this interpretation in A Critical Exposition 
of the Philosophy of Leibniz (London: Allen & Unwin, 1900; 2nd edn., 1937), 105—7. For 
recent defenses of it, see Nicholas Jolley, ‘Leibniz and Phenomenalism’ [‘Phenomenalism’], 
Studia Leibnitiana, 18 (1986), 38—51, and Adams, Idealist, 217—61. 
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because the ‘well-foundedness’ of corporeal phenomena, or their being 
grounded in monads, is fully explained in terms of relations of harmony 
that obtain between the contents of one monad’s perceptions and the 
perceptions of a privileged subclass of other monads. Accordingly, 
such an account fails to show that matter as such acquires derivatively 
the reality of monads, or that it is anything more than the content of 
monadic perceptions.'* 

Leibniz’s texts, however, also support a stronger reading of the claim 
that monads are everywhere ‘in’ matter—an account that 1s plausibly 
construed as a species of matter realism. On this account, in contrast to 
the preceding one, matter has a mind-independent reality, because it 
is, ultimately and properly speaking, monads, or sumple substances—and 
not merely the content of their perceptions. The opening sections 
of Leibniz’s most famous metaphysical essay place the view squarely 
before us: 


The monad, of which we shall speak here, is nothing but a simple substance 
that enters into composites—simple, that is, without parts. And there must 
be simple substances, since there are composites; for a composite is nothing 
but a mass [amas], or aggregate, of simples. ... And these monads are the true 
atoms of nature and, in a word, the elements of things. (GP vi. 607/AG 213) 


The Monadology does not explain composite, or material, being in 
terms of the perceptions of monads; rather, it describes a composite as 
a ‘mass’ or ‘aggregate’ of monads, which are the ‘true atoms of nature’. 
And this is not the only place where we find this view expressed. In 
a 1705 letter to the Electress Sophie, Leibniz asserts that ‘matter is 
composed of simple and indivisible substances’; it ‘consists of a mass 
[amas] of simple substances without number’ (GP vii. 561-2). While 
these passages might be interpreted in a way that rendered them 
consistent with the perceptual explanation of matter’s reality tendered 
by qualified realism, they most straightforwardly suggest an ontological 
thesis—namely, that matter is real because it is composed of monads, 
the only per se real beings. 


 T argue this point in Section 3. A strength of the qualified realist account is that it 
overcomes the appearance of contradiction between passages in which Leibniz advocates a 
version of phenomenalism and those in which he characterizes matter as an aggregate or 
result of monads. The way in which it accomplishes this, however, makes it a stretch to 
describe the position as any kind of realism. 
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Although a good deal of work remains to be done in defending 
this as an interpretation of Leibniz’s view, it should be clear how such 
a position would support the attribution to him of a form of matter 
realism. To the extent that monads are identified as the ‘elements’, or 
basic constituents, of matter, Leibniz, in effect, proposes a reduction of 
matter to monads: a reduction in which matter is understood as real, 
because it is nothing more than a plurality of simple substances. This I 
take to be a reductive claim not unlike the reductive claims made by 
philosophers of science to the effect that matter is ultimately atoms, 
or quarks, or superstrings. Leibniz defends his reduction of matter to 
monads on the basis of traditional metaphysical principles, not the 
principles of modern physical theory. In other respects, however, the 
claims have a similar status, insofar as they provide an understanding 
of matter that represents it as qualitatively unlike anything perceived 
by our senses, or anything that could be represented on the basis of 
sensory experience. I will argue for this as Leibniz’s deepest and most 
intriguing version of idealism. It is unquestionably a form of idealism, 
for it upholds the thesis of substance idealism. Nevertheless, it rejects 
the central claim of matter idealism: that material things exist only 
as appearances, or the contents of mental representations. On this 
account, Leibniz is an unqualified realist about matter, for matter is 
constituted by the only ultimately real things: monads. 


2. MATTER REALISM 


To be a realist about matter is to believe that matter is the kind of 
thing that can exist independently of being perceived or thought by 
some mind. To deny this is to embrace the position of the matter 
idealist, according to which matter has no existence independently 
of being perceived or otherwise apprehended by a mind, including 
the mind of God.'* Matter idealism can be articulated in a variety of 


‘5 T emphasize that the relevant notion of independence is ontological. In Leibniz’s 
philosophy, nothing can exist without its being percetved—whether by itself and other 
perceivers, if it is a monad, or by God. The latter, however, is a commitment shared by 
any metaphysics that credits the existence of finite things to their creation by an omniscient 
God, and it is fully consistent with a robust realism. Although created things may not 
be able to exist independently of the continued exercise of God’s power, their existence 
cannot depend solely on their being known by God. If it did, they would not be separate 
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ways. In Descartes’s terminology, it can be expressed as the thesis that 
matter possesses an objective being but no formal being. In Berkeleyan 
terms, it is the view that, for matter, ‘to be is to be perceived’, and 
that what we call a ‘body’ is merely a ‘collection of ideas’. In the 
locution of twentieth-century phenomenalism, it is the view that any 
statement about the existence and properties of bodies can be replaced 
by statements about the hypothetical perceptions of conscious minds. 

A prominent line of interpretation links the emergence of this type 
of idealism in the early modern period to prevailing theories of mind 
and knowledge. According to Myles Burnyeat, what makes idealism 
possible as a philosophical position is Descartes’s novel assumption 
of a domain of ‘subjective truth’ associated with the contents of 
ideas or mental states.'° Because subjects have an immediate access 
to the contents of their own mental states, they can possess a cer- 
tainty concerning those states that they cannot possess concerning 
the supposed extramental objects represented by them. Furthermore, 
for the first time, philosophers can entertain the radical skeptical 
hypothesis that there may be no reality over above that of the mind 
and its ideas. As Burnyeat presents it, there is a direct line from 
Descartes’s cogito to Berkeley’s esse est percipi. Faced with the prob- 
lem Descartes raises, one can attempt to demonstrate (as Descartes 
does) that a belief in the existence of mind-independent objects is 
justified. Or, one can say (as Hume later does) that we cannot help 
but believe this. Alternatively, if our only direct knowledge is of 
ideas, and nothing can be like an idea or the cause of an idea or 
even conceived unless it is an idea, then one might accept the con- 
clusion that sensible things are nothing but ideas and that the idea 
of ‘external’, mind-independent matter is an incoherent one. Thus 
Berkeley’s idealism. 

While suggestive of one route to idealism, Burnyeat’s interpretation 
fails to distinguish in a sufficiently sharp way the epistemological prob- 
lem of the justification of belief in the existence of an external world 


created beings at all, but merely divine ideas. Created monads, for Leibniz, do not exist by 
virtue of being perceived (by themselves or by God); they exist by virtue of what they are 
in themselves: an inherent power of acting. As I am construing it, matter realism claims a 
similar independence for the existence of matter. 


‘6 ‘Idealism and Greek Philosophy: What Descartes Saw and Berkeley Missed’, Philo- 
sophical Review, 91 (1982), 3-40, at 38-40. 
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of bodies and the metaphysical problem of the mind-independent 
reality of matter. Although these two problems intersect (especially in 
Berkeley), they raise quite different challenges. As Descartes’s argu- 
mentation in the Meditations makes clear, it makes sense to pose the 
question of our knowledge of an external world of bodies only once 
we have shown that matter is the sort of thing that can enjoy a 
mind-independent existence. Accordingly, Descartes first establishes 
the essence of matter as res extensa, and the real distinction between 
mind and matter, and only then offers an argument that we are justi- 
fied in believing that there exist bodies that cause, and correspond to, 
veridical perceptions as though of bodies. 

In general, then, the first problem faced by the matter realist is 
not the problem of the veridicality of perception. The realist must 
be able to say more than just that perceptions as though of bodies 
are grounded in some external reality, for that would be true even 
if they were caused by God or an evil demon. The realist must be 
able to defend the conclusion that veridical perceptions as though of 
bodies are veridical because they are suitably related to matter, which 
has a mind-independent reality. Realism about the material world, 
therefore, typically involves two separate claims: 


(1) The Reality Claim. Matter possesses a mind-independent real- 
ity —that is, it is the kind of thing that can exist independently 
of being perceived or otherwise apprehended by some mind. 

(2) The Veridicality Claim. The veridicality of perceptions as though 
of bodies is explained by the fact that they are appropriately 
caused by or appropriately correspond to existing matter. 


While the skeptical doubts of Descartes’s Meditations are primarily 
directed at (2), (1) plays the critical role in distinguishing realists from 
idealists. The realist is someone who maintains that matter possesses 
a mind-independent reality; the idealist denies this. Here the realist’s 
claim should be seen principally as a thesis about what it is to be 
matter—that is, about the nature or essence of matter. If one is a 
realist about matter, one must hold that the conditions for the possibility 
of the existence of matter can be stated in a way that does not involve 
appeal to particular acts of mental representation. Matter has a nature 
that allows it to exist independently of its being perceived or thought 
by some mind. 
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What the nature of matter is will be conveyed by our best theories 
of matter, whether those theories fall within the domain of physics 
or metaphysics. Crucially, those theories may represent matter as 
very different from how it is represented by our sensory perceptions. 
Again, Descartes makes this point forcefully: color, odor, heat, and 
even solidity are not real properties of matter. The essential properties 
of matter—those that define the possibility of its existence—are those 
that are clearly and distinctly perceived by the intellect: extension, size, 
shape, and motion. Having concluded that there are sufficient grounds 
to affirm the existence of material things, Descartes’s meditator allows: 
“They may not all exist in a way that exactly corresponds with my 
sensory grasp of them, for in many cases the grasp of the senses is 
very obscure and confused. But at least they possess all the properties 
which I clearly and distinctly understand, that is, all those which, 
viewed in general terms, are comprised within the subject-matter of 
pure mathematics.’!” 

Here Descartes makes a move that is decisive for the development 
of modern philosophy. While sense experience can be called on as 
evidence of the existence of bodies, the nature of matter is fixed not by 
our sensory representations of bodies but by intellectual representations 
validated by physical theory. As Descartes understands the essence 
of matter, its properties are defined in terms of modifications of 
three-dimensional Euclidean space. This, however, merely reflects 
the limitations of his theorizing. Descartes himself characterizes the 
essential properties of matter as ‘those which, viewed in general 
terms, are comprised within the subject-matter of pure mathematics’. 
Taking some liberty, we may read this as the suggestion that the 
essential properties of matter are whatever mathematically representable 
properties our best physical theories reveal matter to have. Subsequent 
developments have shown that three-dimensional Euclidean space 
is inadequate as a mathematical structure in which to represent the 
properties of matter. In general relativity theory, we represent the 
properties of matter in four-dimensional, non-Euclidean space-time. 
Quantum theory has further shown that it is a mistake to think of 
matter as filling space, or as contained within determinate regions of 


‘7 Meditations, vi (AT vii. 80; CSM ii. $5). See also Principles of Philosophy, 11. 1, 4, 64 (AT 
viiiA. 40-2, 78—9; CSM i. 223-4, 247). 
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space. Physicists’ most recent versions of the holy grail, superstring 
theory or brane theory, make the outlandish suggestion that matter 
and energy exist within a ten- or eleven-dimensional, non-Euclidean 
space-time. '® 

Whatever truth is contained in these speculations, it does not exceed 
the bounds of physical possibility. Rather, it defines those bounds, 
and at the same time reinforces the point that the fundamental nature 
of matter may be completely unlike what we perceive it to be. Just 
as we have given up the idea that matter is really red, hot, or spicy 
(although it reflects light from the lower end of the visible spectrum, 
its particles have a mean kinetic energy greater than those of particles 
in the ambient medium, and it emits molecules that selectively bind 
to taste receptors in our tongue), so we may be brought to give up 
the idea that the smooth table in front of us really is a continuous 
surface, or that it really is a three-dimensional Euclidean solid. None 
of this, however, gives us any reason to revise our opinion that bodies 
are real, and that our perceptions reliably track their existence. These 
beliefs are justified provided our best theories confirm matter to be 
the sort of thing that can possess a mind-independent reality, and the 
veridicality of perceptions as though of bodies can be explained by the 
fact that they are appropriately caused by, or appropriately correspond 
to, matter. 

As | interpret him, Leibniz upholds both the Reality Claim and the 
Veridicality Claim. Matter has a mind-independent reality, for any 
portion of matter is constituted by an infinity of monads, the only 
ultimately real beings or substances. Furthermore, the veridicality of 
our perceptions as though of bodies can be explained by the fact 
that the contents of those perceptions correspond to real properties of 
the monads constitutive of matter. At a minimum, they represent, or 
‘express’, other monads’ perceptions and appetitions, which are the 
only real properties of monads. 

The claim that matter is constituted by monads is, admittedly, an 
extraordinary one. How are we to make sense of the idea that matter, 
an apparently extended, spatial stuff, is really a mass of unextended, 
mind-like substances? I have attempted to motivate this thesis by 
appealing to the analogy of modern physical theory, which represents 


8 See Brian Greene, The Fabric of the Cosmos (New York: Vintage Books, 2004), 18. 
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matter as occupying a ten-dimensional space-time, something that 
seems equally difficult to grasp on the basis of ordinary sensory 
experience. But a critic may reply that, however different superstring 
theory represents matter as being, it still represents it as the same sort 
of thing that we perceive matter to be; above all, it still represents 
matter as spatial. By contrast, if | am right, Leibniz interprets matter as 
constituted by substances that are essentially non-spatial: in themselves, 
monads are neither spatially extended nor spatially located.'° The critic 
may object that this simply cannot be true. Whatever Leibniz may 
want to say about the existence of monads and their relation to 
matter, he cannot say that matter literally is monads, since anything 
that is matter must be spatially extended and monads are non-spatial 
entities. 

There are two responses that a matter realist might make to this 
objection. First, it could be argued that the objection fails because 
the spatiality of bodies can be explained as an emergent property of 
monads. Although monads themselves are not spatially extended, a 
plurality of unextended, simple substances can give rise to extended 
matter. Examples of this response are found among post-Leibnizian 
philosophers such as Christian Wolff and the pre-critical Kant who 
argue that matter’s extension can be explained in terms of real 
relations among monads.”° This, however, is not Leibniz’s position. 


*? Monads themselves are non-spatial entities; they have no spatial dimensions and there 
is no real or absolute space in which they are located. Nevertheless, according to Leibniz, 
monads acquire a ‘situation’ through their representation of themselves as embodied. See 
GP ii. 253/AG 178; GP ii. 444/AG 201; New Essays, 1. xv. 11 (RB 155). 

20 See Cosmologia generalis (1731), §§219-21, in Wolff, Gesammelte Werke, ed. J. Ecole, 
division 2, vol. 4 (Hildesheim: Olms, 1964); and Physical Monadology (1756), props. 5—7, 
in Kant, Theoretical Philosophy, 1755-1770, trans. and ed. D. Walford and R. Meerbote 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). While differing on details, Wolff and 
Kant both characterize monads as simple (that is, partless) substances, endowed with an 
intrinsic force of acting and resisting, but they reject Leibniz’s assumption that these simples 
are essentially mind-like, or that they have what Wolff calls ‘representational force’ (vis 
repraesentativa). In Baumgarten’s Metaphysica, by contrast, we find combined the claims that 
every monad is “endowed with a force for representing its universe’ (§400), and that every 
monad is necessarily impenetrable, or outside [extra] other monads, from which Baumgarten 
infers that any aggregate of monads is extended (§§398—9). On the divergence between 
Leibniz and his successors on these issues, see Donald Rutherford, ‘Idealism Declined: 
Leibniz and Christian Wolff’ [Wolff], in Lodge (ed.), Leibniz and his Correspondents, 
214-37, and Eric Watkins, ‘On the Necessity and Nature of Simples: Leibniz, Wolff, 
Baumgarten, and the Pre-Critical Kant’, Oxford Studies in Early Modern Philosophy, 3 (2006), 
261-314. 
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Leibniz rejects the attempt to explain extension as a real property 
of matter that is determined by external relations among monads. 
Instead, he challenges the objector’s assumption that matter itself is 
spatially extended. This position appears prominently in texts dating 
back to the 1680s: “Concerning bodies I can demonstrate that not 
merely light, heat, color, and similar qualities are apparent but also 
motion, figure, and extension. And that if anything is real, it is 
solely the force of acting and being acted on, and hence that the 
substance of a body consists in this (as if in matter and form)’ 
(A vi. iv. 1504/L 365).2' Leibniz’s skepticism about the reality of 
extension stems from a variety of metaphysical considerations, some 
of them associated with the labyrinth of the continuum. From them 
he draws the conclusion that, although more amenable to analysis than 
so-called secondary qualities, extension and its modes likewise ‘contain 
something imaginary and relative to our perception’. Consequently, 
just as we have come to regard color, odor, and flavor as appearances 
that do not correspond to intrinsic properties of matter, although they 
may be lawfully related to such properties, so we should say the same 
about the spatial properties of matter. Although we originally took 
bodies to be objects with real spatial properties, on reflection we find 
that those properties, like other sensory qualities, are only apparent. 
In later writings, Leibniz defends a more sophisticated interpreta- 
tion of extension as an apparent, or perception-dependent property, 
while preserving a partial relation between the content of corporeal 
phenomena and the reality represented by them. In the De Volder cor- 
respondence, he distinguishes extension, an attribute abstracted from 
the phenomenal appearances of matter, and that which is extended, 
matter itself, which he identifies with a multitude of substances.” 


21 “On the Method of Distinguishing Real from Imaginary Phenomena,’ dated to between 
summer 1683 and winter 1685—6. See also ‘Primary Truths’ (A vi. iv. 1648/AG 34); A 
VI. iv. 1465—6/LOC 263-4. 

2 DM, §12 (A vi. iv. 1545/AG 44). For defenses of this reading, see R. C. Sleigh, 
Jr., Leibniz & Amauld: A Commentary on their Correspondence (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1990), 110-15, and Adams, Idealist, 228—32; for criticisms of it, see Samuel Levey, 
‘Leibniz on Precise Shapes and the Corporeal World’, in Donald Rutherford andJ. A. Cover 
(eds.), Leibniz: Nature and Freedom (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 69-94. 

3 ‘T believe that perception is involved in extension. ... Extension is an attribute; that 
which is extended, or matter, is not a substance, but substances [Extensio attributum est, 
extensum seu materia non substantia est, sed substantiae|’ (GP ii. 183/L $19). 
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The appearance of extension is a confused representation of external 
substances, each endowed with primitive active and passive force: 


extension [extensio] is an abstraction from that which is extended [extensum], 
and it is no more a substance than number or multitude can be considered 
a substance; it expresses only a certain nonsuccessive...and simultaneous 
diffusion or repetition of a certain nature, or what comes to the same 
thing, a multitude of things of the same nature, existing together, with a 
certain order among themselves. It is this nature, I say, that is said to be 
extended or diffused. ... Furthermore, the nature which is supposed to be 
diffused, repeated, continued, is that which constitutes the physical body 
[corpus physicum]; it cannot be found in anything but the principle of acting 
and being acted upon, since nothing else is suggested to us by the phenomena. 
(GP ii. 269/AG 179)** 


On this account, at least some features of the representational content 
of corporeal phenomena convey features of reality. The active and 
passive forces of bodies are confused expressions of the primitive active 
and passive powers (or form and primary matter) of simple substances.”° 
Physical forces have different properties from the primitive forces of 
monads. Nevertheless, insofar as physics regards matter as consisting 
essentially of active and passive forces, it targets a feature of reality, 
albeit one represented confusedly by our faculty of perception. This 
confusion is traced by Leibniz to our perceptual representations of 


24 Again: ‘Accurately speaking... extension is merely something modal like number and 
time, and not a thing, since it is an abstract designation of the continuous possible plurality 
of coexisting things, while matter is in fact this very plurality of things itself and hence an 
aggregate of the things which contain entelechies’ (GP ii. 195/L 532). ‘Extension differs 
very greatly from passive power, since it expresses nothing but the situation of that which 
already has passive power’ (GP ii. 511). In a handful of texts Leibniz suggests a different 
account that severs any connection between the appearance of extension and an underlying 
reality of substances. Rather than expressing the ordered coexistence of a multitude of 
things, extension is expressive only of the ordered coexistence of a multitude of phenomena 
(see GP ii. 450/L 605; GP ii. 473; GP ii. $17/AG 203). On this account, extension has no 
import beyond its being a property of appearances, whose reality consists in their internal 
lawfulness and agreement with what appears to other perceivers. These two analyses of 
extension represent competing tendencies in Leibniz’s late philosophy, one of which seeks 
to preserve an intelligible relation between the content of perceptions of extension and an 
underlying reality, the other of which renders extension a mere appearance, whose content 
stands in no intelligible relation to an external ground. I return to this tension in Section 8. 

25 See GP ii. 171/AG 173, and the following sentence excluded from a late letter to De 
Volder: ‘For it can be said that matter is real insofar as there is a ground [ratio] in simple 
substances for the passivity observed in phenomena’ (GP il. 276/AG 182). 
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spatial and temporal order. The continuous ‘diffusion’ of matter in 
space (like the continuous ‘flux’ of change) is an artifact of perception.”® 
With respect to their distinct or intelligible content, perceptions of 
matter represent only the ‘coexistence of a multitude of things of the 
same nature’, with no assumption made that those things themselves 
are spatially extended. Thus, the content of such perceptions is 
consistent with the claim that matter itself is not spatially extended, 
but, in fact, consists of a multitude of non-spatial, simple substances.” 

The temptation to say that we cannot conceive of how matter 
could be, or be constituted from, non-spatial entities is strong. Kant 
believed that the proposition ‘all bodies are extended’ is analytic, so 
it would be conceptually impossible for something to be matter and 
not be spatially extended.?* On the view I am ascribing to Leibniz, 
matter consists of monads, yet monads themselves are not spatially 
extended, nor do they combine to produce something that is, in 
fact, spatially extended. Hence, as an infinity of monads, matter is not 
spatially extended (although it may appear to be so). Following Quine, 
we should be dubious of the move to dismiss this as a conceptual 
impossibility. At most, we should grant that modern physical theory 


26 Leibniz’s analysis thus isolates distinct and confused components of our perceptual 
representations of extension. The distinct content—a plurality of coexisting things of the same 
nature—is a partial, but truthful representation of reality. By contrast, the ‘continuation’ or 
‘diffusion’ of this nature applies only to the appearance of extension and not to the reality 
represented by it. As Leibniz explains in another letter to De Volder: “The diffusion that I 
conceive of in extension and that seems to have put into you the suspicion of some hidden 
paradox, I know not what, is, I claim, nothing but the continuation in which a part is 
similar to the whole. ... But my unities, that is, my simple substances, are not diffused (as 
we commonly conceive of the flowing of a point), nor do they constitute a homogeneous 
whole, for the homogeneity of matter is brought about only through an abstraction of the 
mind when it [that is, matter] is considered as being only passive and therefore incomplete’ 
(GP ii. 277/AG 183). 

27 ‘Matter consists in a mass [amas] of simple substances without number’ (GP vii. 562). 
See also GP ii. 282/AG 185; GP vii. 565. Counterexamples must be handled on a case- 
by-case basis, recognizing that Leibniz’s usage is not free of ambiguities. One of the most 
pressing is the following from a letter to De Volder: ‘Properly speaking, matter is not 
composed of constitutive unities, but results from them, since matter, that is, extended mass 
[materia seu massa extensa] is only a phenomenon grounded in things, like a rainbow or a 
parhelion, and all reality belongs only to unities’ (GP 11. 268/AG 179). I assume that Leibniz 
uses ‘matter’ here to refer, not to corporeal mass itself, but to its phenomenal appearance. In 
this sense, matter is not constituted from monads, but rather ‘results’ from them. For more 
on the resulting relation, see Section 7. 

28 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason [Critique], A '7/B 11. The pagination refers to the first 
(A = 1781) and second (B = 1787) editions of the Critique. 
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gives us no way of making sense of the claim. According to its 
lights, anything that is matter must be conditioned by space and 
time. But this reflects constraints built in to post-seventeenth-century 
physical theory, rather than a theory-independent, necessary truth 
about matter.”? The explanatory framework of contemporary physics 
requires that the macroscopic properties of matter be explained in 
terms of the properties of constituent physical things, which is to 
say, spatio-temporal things. From this, however, we are entitled 
to conclude only that physics cannot explain how an apparently 
spatially extended body might be a plurality of unextended, non-spatial 
monads. Nothing further follows about the possibility of this being 
explained by some other kind of theory, such as metaphysics offers. 

We may be less sanguine about the prospects of metaphysics than 
Leibniz was, or have a different view of the kind of explanation that 
a metaphysical theory can be called on to provide. These differences, 
however, are irrelevant to our understanding of Leibniz’s position. 
In the next section, I will examine one influential account of how 
Leibniz supports the conclusion that bodies are ‘constructed’ from 
monads. After indicating the shortcomings of this account, I will turn 
to Leibniz’s own defense of his position. 


3. ADAMS’S ‘QUALIFIED REALISM’ 


In his now classic book on Leibniz, Robert Adams characterizes 
Leibniz’s idealism in the following terms: 


The most fundamental principle of Leibniz’s metaphysics is that ‘there is 
nothing in things except simple substances, and in them perception and 
appetite’ [GP ii. 270/L $37]. It implies that bodies, which are not simple 
substances, can only be constructed out of simple substances and their 
properties of perception and appetition. ...A construction of the whole 
of reality out of perceiving substances and their perceptions and appetites 
exemplifies a broadly idealist approach to metaphysics.°° 


2° Compare Aristotle’s treatment of the topic (matter as substratum, matter as potenti- 
ality). Depending on the problems posed, and the background theories implicated in the 
formulation of them, analyses of the concept of matter can arrive at a variety of (possibly 
incompatible) conclusions. 

°° Adams, Idealist, 217. Unless otherwise noted, subsequent parenthetical page references 
are to this work. 
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In Adams’s view, Leibniz is unquestionably a substance idealist, for 
he believes that the only ultimately real things are mind-like simple 
substances. But is Leibniz, for Adams, also a matter idealist—that is, 
does he believe that matter exists only as an object of perception or 
thought? On the face of it, Adams seems to reject this conclusion. He 
argues that Leibniz’s analysis of the reality of corporeal phenomena 
consists of ‘two or three layers’ (p. 261).°' One of these is straightfor- 
wardly phenomenalistic. On this weaker reading, bodies are nothing 
more than the contents of well-ordered, harmonious perceptions. 
Mote precisely, in Adams’s words, ‘real phenomena are those that 
form part of a coherent, scientifically adequate story that appears all or 
most of the time, at least in a confused way, to all or most perceiv- 
ers’ (p. 257).°? According to Adams, however, Leibniz also defends a 
stronger notion of the reality of corporeal phenomena, as evidenced 
in his claim that bodies are ‘aggregates of substances’. “Given that 
Leibniz says that bodies are aggregates of substances,’ Adams writes, ‘it 
is hard to see how he could fail to think that their reality consists at 
least partly in the reality of the substances that are aggregated in them’ 
(p. 260). This point is reinforced by Adams’s ascription to Leibniz 
of a ‘reductionist philosophy’, which analyzes a body as ‘a sort of 
logical or metaphysical construction out of substances, and thus out 
of ultimately real things’ (p. 245). 

In these passages, Adams appears to attribute to Leibniz a version 
of matter realism, according to which bodies possess derivatively the 
per se reality of monads. Bodies are real because they can be explained 


31 In what follows I ignore the third layer, according to which ‘phenomena are “real 
enough” if they belong to a scientifically adequate system of harmonious perceptions of a 
single perceiver’ (p. 261; emphasis added). 

%2 For Adams, a key difference between Leibniz’s and Berkeley’s idealisms is that Leibniz 
does not identify bodies with sensible objects: ‘for Leibniz the universe of corporeal 
phenomena is primarily the object, not of sense, but of science’ (p. 226). The appeal to 
‘a coherent, scientifically adequate story that appears all or most of the time, at least in a 
confused way, to all or most perceivers’ is Adams’s way of drawing the distinction between 
real and imaginary (or illusory) phenomena. The latter are phenomena that appear to 
some perceiver(s) at some time(s) but do not fit into the story an ideal science would 
tell of the world. As Adams acknowledges (pp. 257-8), in the correspondence with Des 
Bosses, Leibniz frames the standard of truth in terms of the phenomena perceived by God. 
Since God is said to see bodies ‘exactly as they are in accordance with geometrical truth’ 
(GP ii. 438/AG 199), the two ways of drawing the distinction can be taken as equivalent. 
See the discussion of ‘divine phenomenalism’ in Section 1 above. 
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as ‘constructions’ of substances, or ‘ultimately real things’. When we 
turn to the details of Adams’s interpretation, however, it is difficult to 
see how this claim can be upheld, or how it translates into a defense of 
matter realism. The crux of Adams’s account is given in the folowing 
passage, where he contrasts Leibniz’s position with that of Berkeley: 


while Leibniz’s metaphysics is certainly a form of idealism, it also includes a 
sort of qualified realism about bodies and about physical science. Part of what 
is going on in Leibniz’s mature thought is that he does assume that in our 
perception of bodies we are at least indirectly perceiving something that is 
primitively real independently of our minds, and he asks what sort of thing 
that may be. His answer is that it is ‘infinite Monads’, whose harmonious 
perceptions are the ‘foundation’ of corporeal phenomena. (p. 227) 


As this passage makes clear, the ‘qualified realism’ that Adams ascribes 
to Leibniz is based on the claim that veridical perceptions as though 
of bodies are grounded in other monads, or, more precisely, in the 
harmonious perceptions of other monads. When we veridically perceive 
a body—or some phenomenon is judged ‘real’—this is so not only 
because our perceptions internally exhibit a lawful order and agree 
with the perceptions of other conscious minds; in addition, we are 
indirectly perceiving other monads, which supply an external ground 
for the truth of our perceptual judgments. According to Adams, this 
will be the case provided that a specific agreement obtains between the 
content of a perceiver’s perceptions and the content of the perceptions 
of certain external monads. Roughly, my perception as though of a 
body will be veridical, or of certain monads, just in case there exist 
monads that collectively represent themselves (via representations of 
their bodies) as an exhaustive decomposition of the perceived body 
into an infinity of smaller organic bodies. Under this condition, the 
external monads constitute an aggregate that is perceived by me as an 
extended material thing. 

All this, I believe, accurately captures one part of Leibniz’s theory 
of body. By itself, however, it does not support the claim that 
bodies, or the matter from which they are composed, possess a mind- 
independent reality. Adams recognizes that an important strand in 
Leibniz’s philosophy leads to the conclusion that material things are 
real by virtue of the substances from which they are aggregated, or 
that bodies derive their reality from these substances. Adams maintains 
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that his interpretation explains how this is so. Yet, on his account, 
the reality that bodies acquire from monads is explained entirely in 
terms of relations of harmony that obtain between the appearance to 
a perceiver of a body and the appearances of the ‘same body’ or parts 
of the ‘same body’ to other perceivers.*? As Adams allows, what his 
‘qualified realism’ adds to a simple phenomenalist analysis is merely 
‘an additional condition that harmonious phenomena must satisfy in 
order to be real in the fullest sense’ (p. 260). 

Adams argues that his account provides for a stronger notion of 
the reality of body than is supported by a simple phenomenalist 
analysis. This is correct, since the account offers us a way to talk about 
phenomenal bodies as ‘aggregates of substances’ and to conceive of 
those substances as the ground of the veridical perceptions of a body. 
Yet this does not add up to an explanation of how bodies themselves 
inherit the per se reality of substances. What has been conflated in 
Adams’s account is, on the one hand, an explanation of the veridicality 
of perceptions as though of bodies, and, on the other, an explanation 
of how a body is not simply a mental object but has a reality that is 
derivative from the prior reality of monads. Adams appears to accept 
that, for Leibniz, bodies have the latter sort of reality, but he has not 
explained what it involves. 

In fact, Adams appears to block such an explanation from the 
outset. On his reading, to be a material thing is simply to be an 
object of perception. “When Leibniz speaks of bodies as phenomena,’ 
Adams writes, ‘we may understand those phenomena as qualities or 
modifications of the perceiving substance considered with regard to 
their objective reality or representational content or insofar as they 
express some nature, form or essence’ (p. 222). For Adams, a body is a 
representational content that expresses ‘some nature, form or essence’; 
it is not an entity that of itself has a ‘nature, form or essence’.** This, I 
suggest, is just the point on which readings of Leibniz as either a matter 


33 The standard of sameness is supplied by the canonical representation of the body 
within an ideal scientific theory (see n. 32). To this would have to be added some account 
of the relation of that representation to the diverse perceptual contents of different monads. 

34 As Adams writes: ‘Leibniz does not believe that phenomena have any being except in 
the existence or occurrence of qualities or modifications of perceiving substances’ (p. 223; 
emphasis in original). For a related criticism of Adams’s account based on this point, see Paul 
Hoffman, ‘The Being of Leibnizian Phenomena’ [‘Being’], Studia Leibnitiana, 28 (1996), 
108-18. 
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idealist or a matter realist must diverge. Matter realists will agree that 
perceptions as though of bodies have a content that expresses some 
nature, form, or essence, but they will further argue that, as a real 
being, matter itself has a nature, form, or essence, which is subject to 
metaphysical analysis. If 1 am right, the conclusion Leibniz reaches on 
the basis of such an analysis is that matter is, essentially, a plurality of 
monads. 


4. MONADS AND THE PANORGANIC STRUCTURE 
OF MATTER 


By what argument is Leibniz led to affirm that any material thing 
is constituted from a multitude of soul-like monads? One line of 
reasoning found in his writings links this conclusion to the panor- 
ganic structure of matter. From the 1680s onward, Leibniz defends 
an unusual theory of the composition of matter. According to him, 
(1) any portion of matter is either the animated body of an organism 
or an aggregate of such animated bodies, and (2) any animated body 
itself is an aggregate of the animated bodies of smaller organisms. 
On this account, matter is everywhere animated, or composed of 
animated bodies. What we commonly think of as inorganic mat- 
ter—the table in front of me, a lump of sugar, a clock—would be 
revealed, if we penetrated far enough into its structure, as a com- 
plex collection of living bodies enveloped within living bodies, ad 
infinitum. 

Leibniz took this theory of matter to be supported by contemporary 
microscopic observations of the tiny creatures present in a drop of 
pond water. From these observations he generalized to the conclusion 
that matter everywhere is full of the bodies of living creatures.** As 
he writes in the Monadology: 


there is a world of creatures, of living things, of animals, of entelechies, of 
souls in the least part of matter. Each portion of matter can be conceived as 
a garden full of plants, and as a pond full of fish. But each branch of a plant, 
each limb of an animal, each drop of its humors, is still another such garden 
or pond. And although the earth and air lying between the garden plants, or 


°5 Leibniz also advances a priori arguments for this conclusion. See, e.g., “Du rapport 
general de toutes choses’ (A VI. iv. 1614-15). 
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the water lying between the fish of the pond, are neither plant nor fish, they 
contain yet more of them, though of a subtleness imperceptible to us, most 
often. (§§66—68; GP vi. 618/AG 222) 


Although the hypothesis of the panorganic structure of matter is 
radically underdetermined by the available evidence, it has decisive 
consequences for Leibniz’s view of the reality of matter. If he believes, 
as he may during the 1680s and 1690s, that living bodies are sub- 
stances—corporeal substances with a per se unity—then we have a 
straightforward explanation of how any body is real: it is real because 
either it is the body of a corporeal substance or it is composed of such 
substances. Either way, there is no mystery about the reality of matter, 
for certain bodies, corporeal substances, are among the basically real 
things and other bodies can be explained in terms of their composition 
from those basically real things.*° 

We are supposing, however, that the late Leibniz is a substance 
idealist. For him, the only substances are mind-like monads. This 
development does not lead to any significant change in Leibniz’s 
account of the structure of matter. In his post-1700 writings, Leibniz 
continues to assert that secondary matter is everywhere composed 
of living bodies contained within living bodies, ad infinitum, while 
also maintaining that the only ultimately real things are monads. A 
clear statement of his position appears in a 1711 letter to Friedrich 
Bierling: 


a body is either a corporeal substance or a mass assembled from corporeal 
substances. I call a corporeal substance that which consists in a simple substance 
or monad (that is, a soul or soul-analogue) and a united organic body. But a 
mass is an aggregate of corporeal substances, just as a cheese sometimes consists 
of a confluence of worms. ... And any mass contains innumerable monads, 
for although any one organic body in nature has its corresponding monad, it 
nevertheless contains in its parts other monads endowed in the same way with 
organic bodies subservient to the first; and the whole of nature is nothing 
else, for it is necessary that every aggregate result from simple substances as if 
from genuine elements. (GP vii. 501-2) 


8° For an influential defense of this reading, see Daniel Garber, ‘Leibniz and the 
Foundations of Physics: The Middle Years’, in K. Okruhlik and J. R. Brown (eds.), The 
Natural Philosophy of Leibniz (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1985), 27-130, now modified in Garber, 
‘Fardella’, and ‘Leibniz and Idealism’, in Rutherford and Cover (eds.), Leibniz: Nature and 
Freedom, 95-107. 
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This passage poses significant problems of interpretation.*’ Here, I 
want to focus on the question of what Leibniz means when he says 
that “any mass contains innumerable monads’. If he were to uphold the 
thesis that any portion of matter is composed of irreducible corporeal 
substances, then we could give a plausible meaning to this claim. A 
corporeal substance, as Leibniz explains, “consists in a simple substance 
or monad...and a united organic body’. Every organic body thus 
comes with its own soul or dominant monad, and, if any portion 
of matter can be understood as an infinitely complex aggregate of 
corporeal substances, it would be plausible to say that ‘any mass 
contains innumerable monads’, for, wherever there is a living body 
within that mass, there also is a dominant monad.*® 

Leibniz clearly is thinking along these lines in the above passage, 
but he considerably complicates his position when he moves from 
the claim that any organic body contains innumerable corporeal 
substances to the claim that any organic body contains innumerable 
monads, each endowed with its own organic body, and then draws the 
conclusion that ‘the whole of nature’ consists of nothing but monads. 
By the time he reaches this conclusion, corporeal substances have 
been eliminated from Leibniz’s inventory of the ultimately real things. 
In that case, however, we are left without a clear understanding of 
what it means to say that the ‘whole of nature’, including all concrete 
matter, is just monads. Indeed, with this move, Leibniz seems to have 
undermined his own best argument for the conclusion that ‘any mass 
contains innumerable monads’. As I have suggested, he has a plausible 
explanation of this idea, if we interpret the monad as the soul, or 
soul-analogue, of a corporeal substance. Then we can say that there is a 
monad wherever there is an organic body whose soul or soul-analogue 


87 Although Leibniz begins by explaining the notion of body in terms of the notion of 
corporeal substance, he ends with the claim that any body ultimately reduces to monads 
alone. Given this, he clearly has some explaining to do. Either he must show how a mass 
containing innumerable monads can possess the per se unity of a substance, or he must justify 
his use of the expression ‘corporeal substance’ to refer to something that is not, strictly 
speaking, a true unity. For a defense of the latter as the preferred interpretation of Leibniz’s 
position, see the Introduction to Look and Rutherford, Leibniz—Des Bosses. 

38 Leibniz offers the same reasoning to Des Bosses: “When I say that there is no part of 
matter that does not contain monads, I illustrate this with the example of the human body 
or that of another animal, any of whose solid or fluid parts contain in themselves, in turn, 
other animals and plants’ (GP ii. 305). 
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it is. But, if corporeal substances themselves are eliminated, then this 
explanation fails, and it seems we have no justification for the claim 
that ‘any mass contains innumerable monads’.*? 

In another text from the same period, Leibniz presents his position 


in a similar way: 


A substance is either simple, such as a soul, which has no parts, or it is 
composite, such as an animal, which consists of a soul and an organic body. 
But an organic body, like every other body, is merely an aggregate of 
animals or other things which are living and therefore organic, or finally 
of small objects or masses; but these also are finally resolved into living 
things, from which it is evident that all bodies are finally resolved into living 
things, and that what, in the analysis of substances, exist ultimately are simple 
substances—namely, souls, or if you prefer a more general term, monads, 
which are without parts. ... And because an organic body, or any other body 
whatsoever, can again be resolved into substances endowed with organic 
bodies, it is evident that in the end there are simple substances alone, and that 
in them are the sources of all things and of the modifications that come to 
things. (C 13—14/MP 175) 


The clearest indication of Leibniz’s reasoning here is his appeal to 
an ‘analysis of substances’. Because he holds that any living thing or 
corporeal substance is a composite substance, formed from a soul-like 
simple substance and an organic body, which itself is an aggregate 
of corporeal substances, he infers that this analysis must terminate in 
the conclusion that any corporeal substance ultimately is composed of 
monads alone. As he writes in Principles of Nature and Grace, §3: “each 
distinct simple substance or monad, which makes up the center of a 
composite substance (an animal, for example) and is the principle of 
its unity, is surrounded by a mass composed of an infinity of other 
monads, which constitute the body belonging to this central monad’ (GP 
vi. §98—9/AG 207). 

Again, however, Leibniz leaves unexplained the sense in which an 
infinity of monads can be understood to constitute the body belonging 
to a soul-like monad, or to compose its mass. He helps himself freely in 


3° Samuel Levey, in a paper (‘Leibniz and Idealism’) presented at the 2005 Central APA 
meeting, takes this as a reason for rejecting an idealist reading of Leibniz’s metaphysics. 
According to Levey, Leibniz’s only compelling argument for the existence of monads 
presupposes the reality of corporeal substances. Hence, Leibniz cannot be a substance 
idealist—that is, he cannot maintain that monads alone are real. 
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this connection to compositional language: in some sense, monads are 
the matter, or stuff, from which any body is composed. This is strongly 
suggestive of a realist view of matter: bodies are not simply appearances 
or the contents of mental representations but rather monads. The 
problem is that Leibniz offers no justification for this claim, or even an 
explanation of how an apparently extended, material thing, the body 
of a corporeal substance, could be, in fact, an infinity of unextended 
monads. That is the problem that has to be addressed if the realist 
position is to be shown to be coherent. To be clear on my own stance, I 
believe that the above passages offer prima facie evidence that Leibniz’s 
position is that of the matter realist. What is missing is an explanation 
of how to understand this view and the arguments that support it. 


5. THE DEFENSE OF MATTER REALISM 


In articulating the dependence of matter on monads, Leibniz appeals 
to three distinct ontological relations: (i) the ‘being in’ relation, (ii) the 
aggregation relation, and (iii) the resulting relation. In this section, I 
focus on the first relation, with an aim to explicating the puzzling 
notion of monads ‘being in’ matter. In the next two sections, I connect 
this view with what Leibniz says about the aggregation and resulting 
relations.*° 

Leibniz describes monads as being in matter (GP ii. 301). He 
cautions, however, that this does not mean that monads are spatially 
located within a body. Strictly speaking, monads, are non-spatial 
entities. Thus, they cannot be identified with spatial points or with the 
smallest spatial parts of bodies: ‘Monads should not be confused with 
atoms. Atoms (as they are imagined) have shape. Monads no more 
have shape than do souls; they are not parts of bodies but requisites.’* 

In explaining the sense in which monads are in matter, Leibniz 
appeals to the notion of a ‘requisite’. In a study from the 1680s, he 


*° For a survey of Leibniz’s theory of ontological dependence, including the ‘being- 
in’ relation, see Stefano Di Bella, ‘Leibniz’s Theory of Conditions: A Framework for 
Ontological Dependence’, Leibniz Review, 15 (2005), 67-93. As far as I know, the 
application of the ‘being-in’ relation to the case of matter and monads was first proposed 
in Donald Rutherford, ‘Leibniz’s “‘Analysis of Multitude and Phenomena into Unities and 
Reality”’ [‘Analysis’], Journal of the History of Philosophy, 28 (1990), 525—52. 

“| Letter to Friedrich Bierling, 14 Jan. 1712 (GP vii. 503). Cf. GP ii. 436/L 600, GP 
ul. 451/L 604. 
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defines the notion as follows: ‘If A is not, then B is not, and if A is prior 
by nature to B, then A is a requisitum, B is requirens’ (A vi. iv. 871). 
According to this definition, A is a requisite of B, if the existence of 
A is a necessary condition for the existence of B and A is prior by 
nature to B. Leibniz does not make the latter relation as clear as he 
might, but the core idea is that, if A is prior by nature to B, then 
the existence of B must be explained in terms of the existence of A. 
Thus, if A is a requisite of B, B cannot exist without A and B cannot 
be understood to exist except by way of the prior existence of A. 

In a contemporary text, Leibniz further distinguishes two types of 
requisites: ‘Some requisita of things are mediate, and these must be 
investigated by reasoning, such as causes; others are immediate, such 
as parts, boundaries, and generally those things which are in [insunt] a 
thing’ (A vI. iv. 627/LOC 271). Our interest is in the class of immediate 
requisites, which Leibniz distinguishes from causes, on the grounds that 
causes ‘must be investigated through reasoning’. Immediate requisites 
are unlike causes in that their existence is presupposed by the possibility 
of the existence of that which requires them. They are not merely con- 
ditions without which some thing in fact cannot exist (or cannot exist 
consistent with the laws of physics), but conditions without which that 
thing cannot be conceived to exist. Leibniz identifies these immediate 
requisites with things that ‘are in’ another thing: ‘If A is an immediate 
requisite of B, A is said to be in B, that is, A must not be posterior 
in nature to B, and with A supposed not to exist, it must follow 
that B also does not exist, and this consequence must be immediate, 
independent of any change, action or passion’ (A VI. iv. 650). 

Leibniz equates the immediate requisites of a thing, or equivalently 
those things that ‘are in’ it, with whatever is metaphysically necessary 
for its existence. As examples of immediate requisites, he cites the parts 
of a whole and the boundaries of a geometrical object (the endpoints 
of a line, the surface of a sphere). It is important to note how broad 


*” See also the late essay ‘Metaphysical Foundations of Mathematics’: “We say that a thing 
is in some place or is an ingredient of something, if, when we posit the latter, we must also 
be understood, by that very fact and immediately, without the necessity of any inference, 
to have posited the former as well’ (GM vii. 19/L 667). 

* Other examples: the notion of the genus is in the notion of the species; the individuals 
of a species are in the individuals of a genus; in a true proposition, the concept of the 
predicate is in the concept of the subject (GM vii. 261; GP vii. 244—5; A VI. iv. 832-3). 
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this notion is and that it is not limited to spatial part—whole relations. 
These form only a special case of the relation in which the relata are 
‘homogeneous’.** 

As I understand it, Leibniz’s case for matter realism hinges on 
the claim that monads are immediate requisites of actual or concrete 
matter. This claim surfaces for the first time in reflections Leibniz 
recorded, probably in March 1690, on an objection raised against his 
position by the Italian philosopher Michelangelo Fardella. Fardella 
had criticized Leibniz’s conception of matter on the grounds that 
it led to the conclusion that matter is everywhere full of souls. In 
his initial response, Leibniz appears to resist this conclusion, arguing 
that souls are in matter not as independently existing substances, but 
only as substantial forms that are never separated from a living body 
(A vi. iv. 1670/AG 105).* In subsequent remarks, however, Leibniz 
moves toward the view he asserts in later writings—namely, that souls 
(or soul-analogues) are substances in their own right, and that they are 
the ultimate constituents of matter. The point he now insists on is that 
this thesis can be defended only if we have the proper understanding 
of the notion of a ‘constituent’. He writes: 


There are infinite simple substances or created things in any particle of 
matter; and matter is composed from these, not as from parts, but as from 
constitutive principles or [seu] immediate requisites, just as points enter into 
the essence of a continuum and yet not as parts, for nothing is a part unless 


“4 Leibniz standardly uses the terms ‘part’ and ‘whole’ in a more restrictive sense than 
either ancient or modern treatments of mereology. For him, the part—whole relation 
obtains only in cases where the relata are homogeneous (GM vii. 19/L 668; GM vii. 274; 
GP vii. 245). ‘Homogeneous things’ are defined variously as ‘things which are rendered 
[geometrically] similar by a transformation’ (A vI. iv. 628/LOC 273), ‘things which have 
a common measure’ (ibid.), or ‘things which are generated by a continuous increase or 
decrease of the same thing’ (GM vii. 283)—each of which is intended to apply only to 
continuous objects or quantities that stand in well-defined relations of proportionality. 
Things that fail to satisfy this condition are said to be ‘heterogeneous’. These include lines 
and points, and whole—part analogues such as those determined by relations of conceptual 
containment. 

48 See Garber, “Fardella’, who argues for this as Leibniz’s position in the exchange. Garber 
focuses exclusively on the first of the four texts collected in the Academy edition under the 
title Communicata ex disputationibus cum Fardella (A vi. iv, no. 329). In what follows I draw 
on evidence from the second and third texts as well. The first text at least is reputed to be 
Fardella’s reporting of views expressed by Leibniz in conversation. All the texts, however, 
are written in Leibniz’s hand. I assume that the second and third texts consist of further 
reflections by Leibniz on Fardella’s third objection. 
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it is homogeneous with a whole, but substance is not homogeneous with 
matter or body any more than a point is with a line. (A vi. iv. 1673) 


Leibniz does not employ the term ‘monad’ in this passage; it does not 
enter his lexicon until later in the decade. His use of the expression 
‘simple substance’, however, gives us reason to think that he is 
including souls and soul-like entities as substances in their own right, 
and that he identifies these as the basic constituents of matter. 

Accepting this, we can draw several conclusions about how Leibniz 
conceives of the matter—monad relation. Monads are not to be thought 
of as efficient causes of matter, let alone causes of our perceptions of 
matter, for in Leibniz’s terminology they are immediate requisites, not 
mediate requisites.*° Leibniz conceives of the matter—monad relation 
as analogous to the relation between a line and its end-points, in that 
in both cases the second member of the pair is presupposed by the 
first and ‘enters into its essence’. Leibniz explicitly denies that monads 
are spatial points, but he does refer to them as ‘metaphysical points, or 
points of substance’ (GP iv. 483/AG 142), suggesting a close analogy 
between the two. This is reflected in the fact that neither monads nor 
spatial points are, properly speaking, parts, for parts are homogeneous 
with that of which they are parts, a condition that neither monads nor 
points satisfy. This is stressed in another passage from his exchange 
with Fardella: 


one must not infer that the indivisible substance enters into the composition 
of body as a part, but rather as an essential, internal requisite, just as one 
grants that a point is not a part that makes up a line, but rather something 
heterogeneous which is, nevertheless, necessarily required for the line to be 
and to be understood. (A VI. iv. 1669/AG 103) 


Leibniz clearly aims to model the matter—monad relation on the 
line—point relation. In both cases he identifies the relation as one 
of ontological dependence: the second member of each pair is an 
‘essential, internal requisite’ of the first—that is, something that is 
required for the first ‘to be and to be understood’. This agrees with 
his definition of an immediate requisite as a necessary condition that 


4° In Section 8, I suggest that in another sense monads, or their perceptions, can also 
serve as mediate requisites of the perceptions of other monads, insofar as they are ‘ideal 
causes’ of the latter. 
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is prior by nature. But what grounds does Leibniz have for believing 
that this analogy is an apt one? Why should we think that monads 
are related to matter in anything like the way that points are related 
to lines? When we say that a finite line cannot be conceived without 
conceiving of its end-points, we have a good grasp of what we mean: 
we conceive of a finite n-dimensional spatial figure by conceiving 
of the (n—1)-dimensional figures that delimit its extent: lines are 
delimited by points, two-dimensional figures by lines, and so on. 

Leibniz agrees that the relation of matter and monads is not like 
this. In one important respect, then, the relation between lines and 
points is distinct from the relation between matter and monads. For 
Leibniz, points are ‘in’ a line in the sense that they are necessary 
for the line to be and to be conceived, yet points do not constitute a 
line. This is because a mathematical continuum is not a real entity 
that is constituted from prior existing things. A continuum—a line, 
a plane, a volume—1s ideal because it has no determinate parts from 
which it is composed (C 438—9; GP ii. 268). Rather, parts arise in 
it by designating arbitrary boundaries (extrema)—a role played by the 
entities (points, lines, planes) that are ‘in’ the resulting determinations 
(finite lines, figures, solids). By contrast, in the case of actual things 
such as concrete matter, the things that are ‘in’ it do constitute it, 
though not as ultimate spatial parts. Supposing that the thing is actual, 
its constituents, or immediate requisites, are the entities prior by nature 
that are presupposed by its existence.*” 

The question remains, however, why Leibniz believes that the 
existence of matter presupposes the existence of monads. What reason 
do we have for thinking that matter cannot exist or be understood to 
exist without monads? Leibniz relies on two main lines of argument in 
support of this conclusion: matter presupposes monads as its immediate 


“7 ‘Composition is only in concretes. ...in actual substantial things, the whole is a result 
or coming together of simple substances, or rather of a multitude of real unities. It is 
the confusion of the ideal with the actual which has muddled everything and caused the 
labyrinth of the composition of the continuum. Those who make up a line from points have 
looked for the first elements in ideal things or relations, something completely contrary 
to what they should have done; and those who found that relations like number or 
space...cannot be formed by the coming together of points were wrong, for the most 
part, to deny that substantial realities have first elements, as if the substantial realities had no 
primitive unities, or as if there were no simple substances’ (‘Reply to Foucher’, 1695; GP 
iv. 491/AG 146). 
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requisites by virtue of its being essentially composite, as determined by 
its actual division into parts ad infinitum, and by virtue of its essential 
dynamical properties (active and passive force). In both cases, Leibniz 
argues, given certain basic physical properties of matter, we cannot 
adequately understand matter as an actual or existing thing, except by 
conceiving of it as constituted by monads. 

The arguments on behalf of this conclusion draw on many of 
the core tenets of Leibniz’s philosophy. The anti-Cartesian thes- 
is that force is an essential property of matter plays a prominent 
role in his reasoning. Force is always for Leibniz a real property 
of matter, not merely a phenomenally represented one; further- 
more, as a changeable accident, physical force presupposes a ground 
in an enduring substantial principle of force.** A less metaphysic- 
ally minded philosopher than Leibniz might take it for granted that 
the substances grounding the physical forces of matter must them- 
selves be material. In his late writings, however, Leibniz rejects the 
conclusion that there are irreducible corporeal substances. Instead, 
the basically real things are restricted to mind-like monads. Cru- 
cially, this shift in Leibniz’s understanding of what things count as 
substances does not alter his reasons for thinking that the exist- 
ence of matter presupposes the existence of substantial principles of 
force. Given its dynamical properties, matter can neither exist nor 
be conceived to exist except through primitive active and passive 
force. If it should turn out that the only bearers of such forces 
are mind-like monads, then these must be the immediate requisites 
of matter.*° 


*® On the reality of force, see Specimen dynamicum, part | (GM vi. 235/AG 118) and 
part I] (GM vi. 247/AG 130); on force as a modification, see the following 1711 letter 
to Christian Wolff: ‘It is necessary that conatus and impetus, and the actions that follow 
from these, since they are accidents, be modifications of something substantial or permanent 
that must itself be active, lest there be more in the modification than in what is modified’ 
(GLW 130). 

*#” “Thus we must allow that [a body] has force or active power, taking “‘power” in 
the more elevated sense which I explained a little way back, in which there is endeavor 
as well as faculty. I still agree with you, though, that the clearest idea of active power 
comes to us from the mind. So active power occurs only in things which are analogous 
to minds, that is, in entelechies; for strictly matter exhibits only passive power’ (RB 172). 
See also his correspondence with De Volder (GP ii. 263—4; GP ii. 275—6/AG 181-2; GP 
ii. 281-2/AG 184—5), and his late exchange with Christian Wolff (discussed in Rutherford, 
“Wolff’). 
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The argument from the dynamical properties of matter is bolstered 
by considerations concerning the relation of unity and multiplicity. In 
another passage from the Fardella texts, Leibniz writes: 


over and above a body or bodies, there must be substances, to which true 
unity belongs. ...if there are many created things it is necessary that there 
be some created thing that is truly one. For a plurality of things neither can 
be understood nor can exist unless one first understands the thing that is 
one, that to which the multitude necessarily reduces. (A vi. iv. 1668/AG 103; 
cf. A vi. iv. 1674) 


Leibniz makes a completely general claim here: nothing can exist or 
be understood as a multitude, except in terms of unities to which 
it necessarily reduces. The understanding half of this claim is clear 
enough. It is a demand of reason that we seek the unities from 
which any plurality is composed; if the analysis of a plurality leaves us 
with constituents that are themselves plural, then reason demands that 
we look further for genuine unities (unities that are not themselves 
pluralities) in terms of which the plurality can be explained. What 
Leibniz adds to this is that it is not simply a demand of reason but 
a requirement of reality that any plurality be reducible to unities.*° 
Nothing can exist as a plurality or composite, unless its existence can 
be explained in terms of the prior existence of unities. Thus, accepting 
that a distinct concept of matter represents it as an infinite plurality, 
its existence presupposes the existence of an infinity of true unities. 
And, again, this conclusion is sustained even if the only true unities 
are mind-like monads.*! 

The presupposition arguments sketched above make no claim about 
the existence of particular bodies. With these arguments Leibniz does 


5° Robert Adams notes that in his solution to the Antinomy of Pure Reason (Critique, A 
498/B 526), Kant defends a similar view with regard to things in themselves (Adams, “Things 
in Themselves’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 57 (1997), 801-25, esp. 810). See 
also Michael Radner (‘Unlocking the Second Antinomy: Kant and Wolff’, Journal of the 
History of Philosophy, 36 (1998), 413-41), who interprets the argument of Kant’s Second 
Antinomy as responding to Wolff rather than to Leibniz. 

51 As Leibniz writes in the New System: ‘A multitude can derive its reality only from true 
unities. ...in order to find these real entities | was forced to have recourse to a formal atom, 
since a material thing cannot be both material and, at the same time, perfectly indivisible, 
that is, endowed with a true unity. ...Only metaphysical points or points of substance 
(constituted by forms or souls) are exact and real, and without them there would be nothing 
real, since without true unities there would be no multitude’ (GP iv. 483/AG 142). See also 
GP ii. 276/AG 182; GP iv. 492/AG 147; Grua 64; and Rutherford, ‘Analysis’. 
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not purport to demonstrate the existence of material things in the 
manner of Descartes, or to show that our perceptions of bodies are in 
general veridical. His arguments instead are directed at metaphysically 
necessary conditions for the existence of matter. According to Leibniz, 
to say that monads are in matter, or the immediate requisites of 
matter, is to say that matter cannot exist or be conceived to exist 
except via the prior existence of monads. This, I contend, is the 
basis of Leibniz’s realism about matter: insofar as matter presupposes 
monads as immediate requisites, we can infer that matter is essentially 
constituted from monads, and that those monads account for what is 
real about matter. In another study from the 1680s, Leibniz writes: 


it seems, therefore, that that is in a subject whose reality is part of the reality 
of the subject itself. Or, as I should say in a way better suited to forming and 
demonstrating propositions, A is in B, if all those things immediately required 
for A are also immediately required for B. But that which is immediately 
required for something such that nothing more is immediately, nor even 
mediately, required for it can be called reality. (A v1. iv. 990) 


Inasmuch as monads ‘are in’ matter, their reality is required by matter, 
which is to say that actual matter derives its reality, or the possibility 
of its existence, from the prior existence of monads. Consequently, 
however matter is represented by our senses, its reality is just the mind- 
independent reality of monads. It can exist only by being constituted 
from monads.*? 


6. AGGREGATION 


I have argued that, for Leibniz, matter is real, because an analysis 
of the conceptual requirements of its existence terminates in an 
understanding of matter as a plurality of monads, the only per se 


°° Summarizing his argument in a 1704 letter to De Volder, Leibniz writes: ‘Anything 
that can be divided into many (actually existing) things is aggregated from many things; and 
a thing that is aggregated from many things is not one except mentally, and has no reality 
except that which is borrowed from what it contains. Now, from this I inferred that there 
are therefore indivisible unities in things, since otherwise there will be no true unity in 
things, nor any reality that is not borrowed. And that is absurd. For where there is no true 
unity, there is no true multitude. And where there is no reality except what is borrowed, 
there will be no reality at all, since in the end it must belong to some subject’ (GP ii. 267). 
See also GP ii. 261. 
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real beings. This conclusion, however, faces at least one significant 
objection that must be overcome if the reading of Leibniz as a matter 
realist can be sustained. The objection can be put in the form of the 
following brief argument: 


1. Ifmatter is constituted from monads, then any particular material 
thing, or body, is some particular collection or aggregate of 
monads. 

2. According to Leibniz, any collection or aggregate is a mind- 
dependent entity, or phenomenon, for many things are united 
as one thing only to the extent that they are represented as such 
by some mind. 

3. Consequently, if any body is an aggregate of monads, it exists 
only as a mind-dependent object—that is, something perceived 
or thought. 


The conclusion of this argument directly challenges my reading of 
Leibniz as a matter realist. It maintains that, as an aggregate of monads, 
a body can exist only as a mind-dependent phenomenon. Thus, 
Leibniz’s position must be that of a matter idealist. 

My response to this objection rests on two closely related distinc- 
tions. The first is between the unity and the reality of an aggregate. 
The second is between a body as a countable object and the matter 
from which it is composed. 

One of Leibniz’s most basic metaphysical commitments is to the dis- 
tinction between things that possess a ‘true’ or perse unity, identified with 
substances, and things that possess only a unity by aggregation. The 
latter include all kinds of things whose existence and unity are explained 
in terms of relations among prior existing things. Among the examples 
typically cited by Leibniz are herds of sheep and armies of men, but 
also ordinary material objects, whether they are conceived as aggregates 
of extended parts, or as aggregates of substances. In distinguishing such 


53 “And so when it is asked what we understand by the word “‘substance’’, I warn that 
above all aggregates should be excluded. For an aggregate is nothing other than all those 
things taken at the same time from which it results, [that is, those things] which clearly have 
their union from the mind alone on account of what they have in common, like a flock of 
sheep’ (letter to De Volder, 10 Nov. 1703; GP ii. 256). ‘It is necessary to distinguish also 
between a substance and an aggregate of substances, between substance and substances. The 
distinctions of the scholastics are not always to be disparaged; for example, that which they 
draw between a true unity, an unum per se, and an aggregative unity’ (LH 58). 
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‘beings by aggregation’ from substances, Leibniz points to the absence 
ofan intrinsic principle of unity that renders a plurality of things one, and 
in virtue of which the plurality remains the same through change. The 
identity of an aggregate is determined solely by the relations among its 
parts, and, when those parts change, the aggregate is destroyed. 

A second point involves Leibniz’s theory of relations. An aggregate 
is not identical with the set of its components. It is a relational whole, 
whose unity is dependent upon the particular relations that hold 
among its components. At the same time, it is a fundamental principle 
of Leibniz’s thought that, in and of themselves, relations are merely 
ideal or mental. They are not things that exist in their own right, 
abstracted from their relata.°* This principle has huge consequences 
for Leibniz’s philosophy. If all relations are ideal, then those things 
whose identity depends upon the relatedness of their components—a 
herd, an army, the Dutch East India Company—must also be in some 
way ideal, or mind-dependent. An aggregate exists as a distinct entity 
over and above its components only insofar as they are represented 
as one by some mind; consequently, any such entity is, in Leibniz’s 
technical vocabulary, a phaenomenon.*> 


54 Strictly speaking, the only ultimately real things are individual substances and their 
modifications, among which are modifications that serve as the ‘foundations’ (fundamenta) 
for substances’ relations to each other. Leibniz denies that a relation can be regarded as an 
additional real entity that unites its relata. As he writes to Des Bosses: ‘I believe you will not 
admit an accident that is in two subjects at the same time. Thus I think the following about 
relations: paternity in David is one thing, filiation in Solomon another, but the relation 
common to both is a merely mental thing, whose foundation is the modifications of the 
individuals’ (GP ii. 486). See also GP ii. $17/AG 203; GP vii. 401/AG 339; RB 145, 227. 
For further discussion, see Benson Mates, The Philosophy of Leibniz: Metaphysics and Language 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1986), ch. 12, and Massimo Mugnai, Leibniz’ Theory 
of Relations (Stuttgart: Felix Meiner, 1992). 

55 ‘Ageregates themselves are nothing but phenomena, since besides the ingredient 
monads everything else is added through perception alone, by virtue of the fact that they are 
perceived at the same time’ (GP ii. §17/AG 203). See also New Essays, 1. xxiv. 1 (RB 226); 
“Conversation of Philaréte and Ariste’ (GP vi. 586/AG 263); and his 1716 letter to Samuel 
Masson (GP vi. 625/AG 227). Glenn Hartz has claimed that in the case of aggregates 
of substances Leibniz’s core conception is that of a ‘mereological aggregate’: a mind- 
independent collection determined solely by its parts, in which ‘perceivers are altogether left 
out of the analysis’ (“Leibniz’s Phenomenalisms’ [‘Phenomenalisms’], Philosophical Review, 
IOI (1992), 511-49, at $26). For an effective response to this reading, see Paul Lodge, 
‘Leibniz’s Notion of an Aggregate’ [‘Aggregate’], British Journal for the History of Philosophy, 
9 (2001), 479-84. Against an earlier version of the account presented here (Rutherford, 
“Aggregation’), Lodge argues in the same paper that (i) the act of mind required for 
the existence of aggregates is not merely an act of perception, but an intentional act of 
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The claim that the unity of an aggregate is ideal, or mind-dependent, 
follows directly from Leibniz’s theory of relations. A plurality of things 
is merely a plurality, and not a unity, unless it is represented as one, 
through relations supplied by a mind. Insofar as the existence of an 
aggregate is in this way mind-dependent, its being, as much as its 
unity, is ‘semi-mental’.*° Less clear, however, are the consequences of 
this doctrine for our assessment of the reality of an aggregate. Leibniz 
does not claim that, given the ideality of relations, we are entitled to 
conclude that an aggregate has no mind-independent reality—that is, 
that it is merely a thought or perceived thing. This is the point of his 
describing aggregates as ‘semi-mental’. If an aggregate were merely 
a thought or perceived thing, then it would be wholly mental, not 
semi-mental. Taking Leibniz’s favorite example of a herd, it is not 
implausible to think that its unity as a herd depends upon its being 
apprehended as one by some mind. Yet it does not follow from this 
that the herd is devoid of all reality, or that it is merely the object of a 
mental representation. On the contrary, Leibniz holds that the mind- 
independent reality of a herd is just that of the individual animals from 
which it is composed, granting that they do not collectively make up 
one herd unless they are represented as such by some mind.°” 


designating or ‘treating’ a plurality as a unity, and (ii) for most aggregates this mind must 
be a human mind, not the mind of God. Lodge’s reading works well for artifactual or 
conventional aggregates (a pair of diamonds, the Dutch East India Company, a herd), 
where we mark out groupings at will. It does less well in making sense of the foundations 
of Leibniz’s metaphysics—in particular, the aggregation of monads. Here aggregation is 
principally ascribed to an act of perception, and a foundational role is reserved for God. 
See GP 11. 438/AG 199, and Leibniz’s reading notes on Aloysius Temmik’s Philosophia vera 
theologiae et medicinae ministra (1706): ‘two things are realized through the divine intellect 
alone: all eternal truths and, from among the contingent ones, relational truths. ... Mere 
relations are not things that can be created; they arise from the divine intellect alone, 
without adding some free volition. Such are any things that result from posited things, such 
as the totality of an aggregate’ (V 1083). 


56 This follows for Leibniz from the fact that the predicates being and one are ‘convertible’, 
or mutually implicative. Thus, any qualification of the one entails a qualification of the 
other. See GP ii. 97/AG 86; New Essays, ii. xii. 6 (RB 146); and his letter to Des Bosses of 
11 Mar. 1706: “Being and one are convertible, but just as there is being by aggregation, so 
also there is one by aggregation, although this being and unity are semi-mental [semimentalis]’ 
(GP ii. 304). 

57 ©All the reality of a group or of a herd is only in the individual men or in the sheep, 
without which there would be nothing else in the aggregate except the relation, whose 
reality (outside of its foundation) is only in the mind that thinks of it’ (GP vi. 516). See also 
GP ii. 267 (quoted above in n. $2); GP vi. 625/AG 227; K iii. 173. Hoffman, ‘Being’, also 
makes this point. 
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Leibniz accepts that no herd is identical with its members. Not only 
does this violate the logic of identity, which is a one—one relation, not 
a one—many relation, but, even if it were a well-formed statement, 
it would be false, because the identity conditions for the individual 
animals and the identity conditions for the herd are different. The joint 
existence of the individual animals is not sufficient for the existence 
of the herd, because the latter further presupposes a representation of 
the unity of its members. Moreover, assuming this unity, the herd or 
ageregate has properties that its constituents do not have, for example, 
being dispersed over a certain area. Consequently, the principle of the 
indiscernibility of identicals is not satisfied.** 

Still, Leibniz does not think of a herd as a purely mental object. 
Even if a herd depends for its existence on an act of mind, there is 
a difference between a herd and the mere idea or image of a herd. 
There is something real about the former that is not real about the 
latter. One way to put this is to say that the herd is constituted by real 
beings, while the idea or image of the herd is not. “Constituted’ here 
does not mean spatial composition (although the herd is a scattered 
spatial whole); rather, it is to be understood in the sense of the ‘being 
in’ relation: the individual animals ‘are in’ a herd, insofar as the latter 
can neither be nor be conceived without those animals. Yet the herd 
itself exists as one thing only insofar as its constituents are represented 
as one by some mind. 

We may now attempt to apply these principles to Leibniz’s account 
of the matter—monad relation and to the distinction between a 
particular body and the matter from which it is composed. According 
to the objection canvassed above, if an analysis of matter’s essential 
properties terminates in the conclusion that matter is monads, then 
any particular body, or portion of matter, must be an aggregate of 
monads. Yet an aggregate exists only as a mind-dependent object; 
hence matter itself must be, for Leibniz, ideal and not real. The 


58 See the study Notationes generales: “We should examine also how a being by aggregation, 
like an army or even an unordered multitude of men, is one, and how its unity and reality 
differ from the unity and reality of any one man. It seems that the most important difference 
to be noted is in the attributes and operations. Some attributes are said equally of the whole 
and of the parts, such as that the army seized a place on the battlefield of Marathon, which 
is true also of the individual soldiers; others can be said of the whole alone, such as that 
the army is thirty thousand [strong], and that it is arranged in a crescent-shaped battle line’ 
(A VI. iv. $55—6). 
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strategy for responding to this objection should be clear. Any body is 
one thing only insofar as many monads are represented as one by some 
mind; hence the unity and identity of that body are ideal. But it does 
not follow from this that there is nothing real about the body, or that 
it is a purely mental object. On the contrary, what is real about the 
body is that its matter is constituted from per se real beings, or monads. 

For Leibniz, the ontological analysis of matter is in one important 
respect different from the analysis of a herd. In the case of a herd, 
we begin with a countable object, which is resolvable into a plurality 
of more basic countable objects. In the case of matter, by contrast, 
we begin with mass: an apparently homogeneous stuff, from which 
all bodies are composed. Then, much as modern chemical analysis 
allows us to conclude that whatever has the physical properties of 
water is constituted by HzO molecules, so Leibniz’s metaphysical 
analysis allows him to conclude that whatever has the properties of 
secondary matter is constituted by monads. In both cases, these are 
conclusions about essence, not about spatial composition. The answer 
to the constitution question is reached not by dividing the relevant 
mass into its smallest parts, but by understanding the more basic kinds 
of things that are necessary for the existence of a certain kind of stuff.°° 

With this, we have what we need to rebut the objection to the realist 
interpretation. Leibniz’s position is that a body can be identified as one 
thing—a particular aggregate of monads— only if certain monads are 
represented as one by some mind. Yet this condition on the existence 
of discrete bodies does not contradict the conclusion that whatever 
is a body also has a mind-independent reality—namely, that of its 
matter. As mass, matter is real, because it is just many simple substances 
or monads.® Although the organization of matter into discrete bodies 


5° The force of this distinction is driven home in Leibniz’s philosophy by the fact 
that the spatial division of matter leads to smaller and smaller parts ad infinitum. Only an 
intellectual analysis of matter’s essence delivers the conclusion that matter is constituted 
by monads. Here it might be thought that the analogy to water breaks down, since the 
spatial decomposition of a drop of water will terminate in a complex collection of HzO 
molecules. But, even if we do in this way arrive at the right basic entities, we will not 
thereby have identified them as ‘constituents’ in Leibniz’s sense: things that are necessary 
for water to be and to be conceived. This presupposes an account of the kind of molecule 
that is presupposed by the existence of stuff with water’s properties of fluidity, conductivity, 
potability, etc. 

°° As mass, matter is inherently plural: it is many things, not one thing. Sometimes 
Leibniz is careful to preserve this distinction: ‘In the mass of extension, or rather, of extended 
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presupposes the activity of mind for Leibniz, this fact does not 
undermine the claim that what is organized in this way is itself real. 


7. RESULTING 


To this point I have defended matter realism as a coherent position 
for Leibniz to hold, consistent with his substance idealism and with 
the thesis that bodies are mind-dependent, ‘aggregates of monads’. 
Furthermore, I have presented evidence of Leibniz’s commitment to 
the view that monads are constituents of matter, and I have argued 
for an interpretation of this view that distinguishes it from claims 
about spatial composition. In one respect, however, the interpretation 
remains incomplete, for it makes no mention of what is perhaps 
Leibniz’s most common way of characterizing the matter—monad 
relation: that bodies and their properties result from monads. Before 
drawing together the different strands of Leibniz’s position, I shall 
consider the significance of this claim. 

‘Resulting’ is the third of the technical notions (along with ‘being 
in’ and ‘ageregation’) that Leibniz employs in explaining the relation 
between monads and other kinds of existing things. Resulting has 
by far the widest application of the three notions in Leibniz’s late 
writings, a fact that is accounted for by its generality: according to 
canonical statements of Leibniz’s substance idealism, whatever exists 
and is not a monad is a ‘result’ of monads.*! 

The closest Leibniz comes to defining the resulting relation is 
the following passage from a marginal note to a 1679 study: ‘I 
understand that to result [resultare], which is immediately understood 
to be posited, when those things from which it results have been 
posited’ (A vi. iv. 310). Based on this statement, it is most natural to 


things, or, as I prefer, in the multitude of things, I say that there is no unity, but rather 
innumerable unities’ (GP ii. 276/AG 182). At other times, he is less careful and conflates 
what is inherently plural (mass) and the collective unity of many things (an aggregate). 
For an example of this confusion, see GP vii. 564 (discussed in Lodge, ‘Aggregate’, 469, 
484). Leibniz’s tendency to blur this distinction is reinforced by his reliance on the terms 
‘plurality’ and ‘multitude’, which bear both a plural and a singular reading. 


* See the texts cited in n. 2 above. 

© A parallel passage appears in the late (1714) ‘Metaphysical Foundations of Mathematics’ 
(GM vii. 21—-2/L 669). There, however, Leibniz substitutes for the verb resultare the unusual 
prosultare. 
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interpret resulting as a relation of ontological determination, whereby 
the existence of certain entities by themselves is sufficient for the 
existence of some other entity (their ‘result’). Leibniz’s use of the 
term ‘immediately’ to qualify our grasp of the relation implies that 
it is not merely a relation of efficient causation, but a stronger form 
of determination, in which the prior entities by their very existence 
determine the existence of the result. 

The clearest example Leibniz gives of this relation is the whole—part 
or, more generally, aggregate—constituent relation. Supposing the 
existence of the parts or constituents, the whole or aggregate is 
thereby immediately understood to exist: 


If when several things are posited, by that very fact some unity is immediately 
understood to be posited, then the former are called parts, the latter a whole. 
Nor is it even necessary that they exist at the same time, or at the same 
place; it suffices that they be considered at the same time. Thus from all 
the Roman emperors together we construct one aggregate. But actually 
no entity that is really one is composed of a plurality of parts, and every 
substance is indivisible, and those things that have parts are not beings but 
only phenomena. (A vi. iv. 627/LOC 271)” 


Although Leibniz does not use the term ‘result’ in this passage, he cites 
the same condition that appears in his earlier statement: with the parts 
posited, the whole is thereby immediately understood to be posited. 
What he goes on to say about the relation, however, gives us reason to 
question whether resulting can be interpreted as a purely ontological 
relation. We have seen that aggregates are determined to exist on 
the basis of relations among their constituents, and that such relations 
depend upon an act of mind. Leibniz implicitly acknowledges this 
point when he writes that the set of Roman emperors forms a single 
‘ageregate’ by virtue of being “considered at one time’.** Moreover, 


* Although he does not address the point explicitly, Leibniz takes for granted the 
following dependence between the resulting and being-in relations: if some aggregate is a 
result of certain prior entities, then those entities are also immediate requisites of it: ‘If when 
many things A, B, C, are posited, by that fact without any inference some one thing L is 
posited, the former are called constituents, the latter what is constituted; the former what 
is contained, the latter the container; that is, the former are things existing in [inexistentia] 
the latter. And this is what we mean when we say that A is an immediate requisite of L’ 
(A VI. iv. 1002). See also A vi. iv. 998, cited in the next note. 

4 ‘For an aggregate it suffices that many beings, distinct from it, are understood to agree 
in a similar way with respect to it; namely if A, B, C are posited in the same way, and 
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resulting is explained generally as the relation whereby we understand 
the existence of one thing to be determined by the existence of certain 
other things. On a fuller elaboration of Leibniz’s position, then, we 
find that the existence of things by themselves is not sufficient for the 
existence of their aggregate. The mind plays an ineliminable role in 
facilitating the aggregate’s existence. Certain things form an aggregate 
only if they are suitably related; and they are suitably related only if 
they are represented as one by some mind. From this it follows, as 
Leibniz explicitly notes, that whatever is an aggregate that results from 
other things is a ‘phenomenon’, and not a true unity or substance.® 

Leibniz frequently asserts that bodies and their properties are 
phenomena that result from monads.°° This thesis is open to two 
interpretations, depending upon the meaning given to the term 
‘phenomenon’, which Leibniz uses ambiguously. On the one 
hand, ‘phenomenon’ may refer to what is merely an object of thought 
or perception, an appearance. In this sense, a phenomenon is a mental 
content that by itself makes no claim on an extramental existence. We 
have seen, however, that ‘phenomenon’ is also used by Leibniz to 
describe whatever is a ‘being by aggregation’, the existence of which 
depends upon its being apprehended as one by some mind. In the 
case of phenomena that are aggregates of substances, we cannot say 
that they are merely objects of thought or perception. Rather, Leibniz 
characterizes them as ‘semi-mental’, and maintains that they have a 
reality that is derivative from that of the substances from which they 
are aggregated. 

If ‘phenomenon’ is taken in the second sense, as referring to a 
‘being by aggregation’, then the assertion that a body results from 
monads should be understood as the claim that the existence of 
certain monads is a sufficient condition for their being represented 


by that fact L is understood to be posited, A, B, C, will be the aggregated things and L 
the whole made by aggregation. In the meantime, it is true that the former are immediate 
requisites’ (A vi. iv. 998). ‘A relation is an accident which is in several subjects, and it is only 
a result, that is, it supervenes on them without any change occurring; if many things are 
thought at the same time, it is their co-thinkability’ (A v1. iv. 866). 


6 See the texts cited in n. $5 above. 

°° ‘From many monads there results secondary matter, together with derivative forces, 
actions and passions, which are only beings by aggregation, and thus semi-mental things 
[semimentalia], like the rainbow and other well-founded phenomena’ (GP ii. 306). See also 
GLW 138; GP 11. 268/AG 170; GP vi. 590/AG 265. 
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by other monads as one body. Because monads stand in no real 
relations to each other, only relations of harmony, the satisfaction of 
this condition must be spelled out in terms of an agreement among 
the contents of the monads’ perceptions. As Adams has argued, the 
relevant agreement consists in the circumstance that the grounding 
monads (those from which the body results) collectively represent 
themselves as the infinitely enveloped organic parts of the perceived 
body. A body results from certain monads, then, just in case those 
monads’ perceiving themselves as an infinitely enveloped collection of 
organic bodies is a sufficient condition for other monads representing 
that collection as one body. 

Suppose now that Leibniz’s theory of pre-established harmony 
maintains that such an agreement in fact obtains: if certain monads 
collectively represent themselves as a set of infinitely enveloped 
organic parts, then in general those parts are perceived (at least 
unconsciously) as one thing by other monads. With this, we have a 
simple explanation of how, as aggregates, bodies are phenomena that 
‘result’ from monads. Given God’s creation of the monads of this 
world, whose perceptions are related by pre-established harmony in 
the specified way, aggregates of monads are thereby determined to 
exist. For aggregates to exist, in other words, nothing more is required 
than that certain specific relations hold among the contents of monads’ 
perceptions. Noteworthy about this account is that all the important 
work is done by the theory of pre-established harmony. Because 
this theory asserts a relation of universal expression among monads, 
wherein the contents of any one monad’s perceptions agree with 
those of every other monad (allowing for differences of spatial and 
cognitive perspective), and monads are related to each other only via 
relations among the contents of their perceptions, the determination 
of aggregates requires nothing more than what is guaranteed by 
pre-established harmony.® 

Much the same explanation can be given if ‘phenomenon?’ is taken 
in the other sense in which Leibniz uses the term—namely, as a 
mere appearance. If bodies are phenomena in this weaker sense, 
then they likewise will be determined to exist, provided that pre- 
established harmony obtains. On a phenomenalist analysis, a body 


*7 On the general features of monadic harmony, see Monadology, §§56—60. 
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exists, or is a ‘true phenomenon’, just in case monads agree in 
their perceptions of that body (allowing for differences of spatial and 
cognitive perspective). Given the truth of pre-established harmony, 
therefore, we can infer that the existence of the universe of monads 
is a sufficient condition for the existence of bodies, since the latter 
are nothing more than phenomena about which perceivers in general 
agree. 

Thus, whether we take bodies to be phenomena in the sense of 
mere appearances (on which monads in general agree) or in the sense 
of ‘aggregates of monads’ (determined by the agreement among the 
contents of monads’ perceptions), Leibniz’s theory of pre-established 
harmony has the resources to explain how those phenomena can be 
construed as results of monads. The two accounts presuppose different 
elaborations of the theory of pre-established harmony, and they 
support different interpretations of the existence conditions of bodies. 
According to the phenomenalist account, to assert that a body exists 
is simply to affirm that monads in general agree in their perceptions of 
that body. According to the aggregate or ‘qualified-realist’ account, a 
body exists just in case there exists a specific subclass of monads that 
represent themselves collectively as the infinitely enveloped organic 
parts of that body. ‘Qualified realism’ thus makes a much stronger 
claim about the complexity of the harmony that God has instituted 
among monads’ perceptions, and about the ontological structure that 
results from that harmony.® 

From this we may draw two general conclusions about the signi- 
ficance of the resulting relation for Leibniz’s late metaphysics. First, 
the conjunction of substance idealism and the claim that bodies are 
phenomena that result from monads leaves the final form of Leibn- 
iz’s metaphysics underdetermined. We arrive at substantially different 
theories of material being depending upon the kind of structure we 
take to be encoded by pre-established harmony. Thus, simply to 
assert that bodies are phenomena that result from monads does not 
settle the question of what bodies are for Leibniz. It does not tell 
us whether they are, for example, merely congruent appearances or 


*® Note that, in the qualified realist account, the existence of a privileged subclass of 
grounding monads is both a necessary and a sufficient condition for the existence of a body: 
a body exists if and only if there exists some plurality of monads whose existence is sufficient 
to determine the existence of the body in the sense specified above. 
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aggregates of monads. Secondly, although qualified realism makes a 
stronger claim about the necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
existence of a body—the existence of a subclass of monads that 
collectively represent themselves as its infinitely enveloped organic 
parts—it, as much as phenomenalism, is a species of matter idealism. 
Qualified realism’s explanation of the thesis that bodies are aggregates 
of monads is just the resulting account: bodies exist just in case there 
exist monads among which a specific pattern of perceptual harmony 
obtains. Missing from this account is any explanation of the second 
major claim that Leibniz makes about material things: that they are 
‘semi-real’, or possess a reality that is derivative from the per se reality 
of monads. Support for this claim, I have argued, is offered only by 
an independent line of argument that establishes monads as the “con- 
stituents’ or ‘immediate requisites’ of the matter from which bodies 
are composed. 


8. A UNIFIED THEORY? 


Robert Adams has suggested that Leibniz’s analysis of the reality of 
corporeal phenomena consists of ‘two or three layers’. In fact, we 
can distinguish at least four layers in Leibniz’s attempt to understand 
the reality of material being within the theory of monads. These are 
represented by the positions I have labeled ‘phenomenalism’, ‘divine 
phenomenalism’, ‘qualified realism’, and ‘matter realism’. Individually, 
these positions correspond to four distinct accounts that commentators 
have claimed to find in Leibniz’s late writings. Against efforts to divide 
Leibniz’s views in this way, I believe that the four accounts are best 
understood as components of a single theory, which incorporates the 
thesis of matter realism. 

In presenting this as the most illuminating way to understand 
Leibniz’s position, two caveats are in order. First, there is no proof 
text in which Leibniz articulates the relation among the four parts of 
his theory in precisely the way I do. Inevitably, the account I advance 
remains a rational reconstruction. But this, I submit, will be true of any 
interpretation that attempts to do justice to the complex array of textual 
evidence found in Leibniz’s corpus. My proposed reconstruction 
brings together in a consistent and theoretically satisfying way views 
that Leibniz typically expresses laconically, with little attention paid to 
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their overall coherence.® Secondly, for all that can be said on behalf 
of the unified theory, there are signs of a genuine tension in Leibniz’s 
late writings between a realism of the sort argued for here and the 
weakest form of matter idealism. After presenting the theory as I think 
it should be understood, I shall consider briefly the attractions of this 
alternative for Leibniz and the reason why it ultimately fails to meet 
the demands of his metaphysics. 

The position I ascribe to Leibniz takes the thesis of matter realism as 
foundational. By this I mean both that matter realism gives us Leibniz’s 
deepest answer to the question of what matter is, and that it is the 
appropriate platform from which to interpret his other claims about the 
existence of bodies. According to matter realism, the stuff from which 
bodies are composed—concrete secondary matter—is essentially a 
mass, or multitude, of monads. This is the most basic level in Leibniz’s 
position, which alone supports the conclusion that matter and its 
dynamical properties are real, since analysis reveals their existence to 
be nothing more than the existence of monads and their properties. 

Given matter realism, we can conclude that any veridical perception 
of a body is the perception of certain monads (for that is what it is 
to be a material thing). In principle, though, we would like to be 
able to say more than this. If 1 am now perceiving an apple and that 
perception is veridical, how can I designate the particular monads 
that constitute the matter of the apple? It is here that the resources 
of Adams’s qualified realism can be deployed. (1) The monads that 
ground my perception of an apple must be designated in terms of 
their representational states (perceptions) and the tendencies of those 
states to change (appetitions), for these are the only intrinsic properties 
of monads. (2) The monads that can be identified with the particular 
apple I perceive are those that ‘have’ the physical properties I perceive 
the apple to have. (3) Since monads can ‘have’ physical properties only 
by representing themselves as having those properties, these will be 


© In this section, I assume Leibniz’s commitment to substance idealism. A comprehensive 
treatment of his position would have to address the status of corporeal substance in his late 
thought. On this, see again the Introduction to Look and Rutherford, Leibniz—Des Bosses. 
For the charge that Leibniz’s position on these issues cannot be rendered consistent, see 
Glenn Hartz, “Why Corporeal Substances Keep Popping up in Leibniz’s Later Philosophy’, 
British Journal of the History of Philosophy, 6 (1998), 193-207. Hartz elaborates his reading 
in a recently published book: Leibniz’s Final System. Monads, Matter and Animals (London: 
Routledge, 2007). 
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monads that represent themselves as the infinitely enveloped organic 
parts of the body I perceive as the apple. 

The existence of monads satisfying conditions (2) and (3) determines 
the apple I perceive to be a ‘well-founded phenomenon’, or a ‘res- 
ult? of monads. Given the content of my perceptions, it is neither 
metaphysically nor physically necessary that these monads exist. It 
is metaphysically possible that my existence is that of a solipsistic 
perceiver, in which case none of my perceptions are well founded. 
Alternatively, my perceptions may in general be well founded, but in 
this case I may be dreaming or delusional. What Leibniz is committed 
to is that in this best (or ‘most harmonious’) of possible worlds, our 
perceptions asa rule are well founded: whenever we have, by our usual 
standards of evidence, reason to believe that we are perceiving veridic- 
ally, then there in fact exist monads that well found our perceptions. 

Monads that well found perceptions are not physical causes of those 
perceptions, but they are in Leibniz’s terminology ‘mediate requisites’, 
or ‘ideal causes’ of them.”° Given the causal order of the world, their 
existence is a necessary and sufficient condition for my veridically 
perceiving what I take myself to be perceiving. If I perceive an apple, 
I perceive it veridically if and only if the apple exists and stands in the 
appropriate causal relations to me—which is to say (in Leibniz talk), 
if and only if certain monads exist that represent themselves as the 
microscopic organic components of the matter of the apple. 

For any monad to have veridical perceptions there must exist an 
agreement, or harmony, between its perceptions and the percep- 
tions of the monads that well found the phenomena that appear 
to it. This harmony, however, is not defined with respect to the 
consciously accessible, or phenomenological, content of those per- 
ceptions. Rather, it is defined with respect to certain facts about 
perceptual content that are accessible only to God. Hence the relev- 
ance of divine phenomenalism. When I perceive an apple, the monads 
that well found that perception are not aware of representing them- 
selves as the infinitely enveloped organic parts of the matter of the 
apple; nevertheless they do (unconsciously) represent themselves in 


7° On ideal causation, see Monadology, §51; Theodicy, §66; and Leibniz’s letter to Des 
Bosses of 24 Jan. 1713: ‘The modifications of one monad are the ideal causes of the 
modifications of another monad... insofar as reasons appear in one monad which, from the 
beginning of things, prompt God to produce modifications in another monad’ (GP ii. 475). 
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this way, and God created them knowing this fact about the contents 
of their perceptions. Furthermore, these monads are united in an 
aggregate, to the extent that God knows their perceptions to be 
related in this way. Thus, divine knowledge is the basis of the truth of 
the proposition that there exists an apple (and not simply some matter), 
which I happen to perceive veridically. 

On the theory I am ascribing to Leibniz, phenomenalism is most 
usefully understood as a thesis about the reality of bodies construed 
as purely physical things, independently of their ground in monads. 
According to Leibniz, reason teaches us that only a small portion of 
the content of our perceptions accurately represents features of reality. 
Most of the properties we perceive things to have—color, sound, 
flavor, but also spatial extent and continuity—are not properties of 
things as they are in themselves, that is, monads. Nevertheless, in 
the case of physical properties at least, we are entitled to act as 
if these properties were real, because of the lawful order of, and 
agreement among, the contents of monads’ perceptions. In the case of 
physical properties such as size, shape, and motion, this lawfulness and 
intersubjective agreement suffices to designate those phenomena as 
‘real’, in the weakest, phenomenalist sense. Since the properties of size, 
shape, and motion (in contrast to passive and active force) correspond 
to no real properties of monads, their reality consists exclusively in 
the agreement among the phenomena of suitably located perceivers.”! 

The four-part theory sketched above renders consistent most of 
Leibniz’s disparate statements about the reality of matter. At the 
same time, it is necessary to keep in mind that the question of the 
ontological status of matter is of secondary concern for the late Leibniz. 
His fundamental commitment is to substance idealism—that is, the 
theory of monads—which subsequently presents him with the problem 
of how to account for concrete material things within that theory. 

A typical statement of Leibniz’s foundational metaphysics appears 
in a 1704 letter to De Volder: 


if anyone concedes to me that there is an infinity of perceivers, in each of 
which there is a fixed law of the progression of their phenomena, that the 


7 As Leibniz writes to Des Bosses (26 May 1712), ‘ifthere were only souls or monads... all 
real extension (not to mention motion) would vanish, and its reality would be reduced to 
mere changes of phenomena’ (GP ii. 444/AG 201). 
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phenomena of different perceivers agree with each other, and that there is a 
common reason for their existence and agreement in the thing we call God, 
I neither posit anything else in things nor think that anything else should be 
posited. (GP i1. 264) 


Passages such as this obviously lend themselves to a reading of Leibniz 
as a matter idealist. However, they do not force such a reading on us. 
Since matter on a realist analysis is nothing over and above monads, the 
assertion of its reality is consistent with Leibniz’s claim that he posits 
nothing in things except simple substances and their perceptions. The 
salient point, as I have interpreted it, is not the ultimate entities, or 
substances, to which Leibniz is committed, but the type of explanation 
to which he appeals in linking those ultimate entities to other existing 
things. An explanation of matter as a phenomenon that ‘results’ from 
monads leads to one kind of (idealist) conclusion about its ontological 
status; an explanation of matter as “constituted from’ monads leads 
to a very different (realist) conclusion. I have argued that Leibniz is 
best understood as a matter realist, but his ground-floor ontology is 
equally consistent with qualified realism, divine phenomenalism, or 
even simple phenomenalism. 

The attractions of the latter stance for Leibniz should not be 
underestimated. In the absence of a deeper analysis, his instinct for 
ontological parsimony leads him frequently to assert that bodies are 
nothing more than phenomena— meaning, in its most straightforward 
sense, nothing more than the contents of the harmonious perceptions 
of monads. Were Leibniz content to rest with this conclusion, we 
would be justified in seeing idealism as dominating in his deliberations 
about the reality of matter. 

In the end, I believe, Leibniz rejected phenomenalism as his 
considered view of the ontological status of matter. Instead, he 
cleaved to the position that the intrinsic reality of matter (or what it 
is to be matter) could be explained in terms of the prior, substantial 
reality of monads. Support for this conclusion hinges on the two 
arguments, sketched in Section 5, for the thesis that monads ‘are in’ 
matter, or that they are the ‘immediate requisites’ from which matter 
derives its reality. The first argument takes as premises that whatever 
is matter is by nature a multitude of things, and that whatever is a 
multitude presupposes true unities. Consequently, matter can exist 
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only insofar as it is a plurality of monads. This argument might be 
challenged by those favoring a phenomenalist interpretation. Matter 
is given to us as a multitude of spatially extended parts, and any such 
part, according to Leibniz, is divided into smaller extended parts ad 
infinitum. Intellectually, we can conceive of matter as a multitude 
that is resolvable into true unities. But why are we forced to do 
so? Why not accept that matter is only a phenomenal appearance, 
and that, as such, its being is not explicable in terms of the prior 
being of substance? Matter is a phenomenon that ‘results’ from 
monads, but this is consistent with its being nothing more than an 
appearance— coherent, law governed, but ultimately unreal.” 

This would be a coherent position for Leibniz to adopt, and he 
may sometimes lean toward it. The second argument I sketched, 
however, carries realist commitments that are less easily abandoned. 
That argument, we will recall, rests on the premises that whatever 
is matter is by nature endowed with active and passive force, and 
that whatever has such dynamical properties must be constituted from 
substantial principles of force. A challenge to this line of argument 
might take issue with the premise that, to be real, dynamical properties 
must be grounded in substantial principles of force, or it might reject 
the implicit assumption that these properties are any more real than 
other physical properties such as size, shape, and motion. The first 
option is a non-starter for Leibniz: he maintains repeatedly in writings 
from the 1680s onward that dynamical properties can be real only if 
they are explicable as modifications of the primitive active and passive 
force of substance. That leaves the second option, which would be 
the one favored by advocates of a phenomenalist interpretation: the 
dynamical properties of bodies—their passive force of resisting motion 
and penetration, and their active force of initiating and sustaining 
motion—are only apparent. They are no more real than other physical 
properties of bodies, or, for that matter, so-called secondary qualities. 
From the point of view of metaphysics, all the properties of bodies 
have the same ontological status: they are merely aspects of the content 
of monads’ perceptions of the world. Their ‘reality’ can be explained 
phenomenalistically in terms of the agreement among the perceptions 


” Leibniz appears to acknowledge this possibility in the version of the argument he 
presents to Arnauld in his letter of 30 Apr. 1687. See GP ii. 96—7/AG 85. 
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of monads, but the properties themselves cannot be understood to 
be real in the strongest sense—namely, formal modifications of the 
primitive active and passive powers of monads. 

This again is a position that Leibniz could have adopted, consistent 
with his substance idealism. It would see him on his way to a strict 
dualism of the phenomenal and the real, in which the former was 
understood as a mere appearance, none of whose features could be 
understood in terms of the intrinsic properties of substance. This route 
was certainly open to Leibniz, and it might seem the most progressive 
course for his philosophy to take, leading directly toward Kant. But 
there is good reason to think that it was not Leibniz’s preferred 
understanding of his philosophy. A residue of realism is inseparable 
from his thought and finds its final refuge in his consistent avowal of the 
reality of the active and passive forces of matter. His central arguments 
against Cartesian physics hinge on drawing a distinction between the 
spatiotemporal and kinematic properties of matter, on the one hand, 
and its dynamical properties, on the other. Without this distinction, 
it would be hard to articulate a recognizably Leibnizian position on 
the relationship between physics and metaphysics. Acknowledging the 
importance of this issue for Leibniz’s philosophy, it is reasonable to 
conclude that he remains a matter realist in the only sense consistent 
with his substance idealism.” 
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The Modal Strength of Leibniz’s Principle 
of the Identity of Indiscernibles 


ANJA JAUERNIG 


I. INTRODUCTION AND PRELIMINARIES 


The principle of the identity of indiscernibles (hereafter ‘PII’) is one 
of Leibniz’s most discussed principles.! In Leibniz’s words, it says: ‘to 
suppose two things indiscernible is to suppose the same thing under 
two names’, or, similarly, “all substances are different in nature, and 
there are no two things in nature, which differ in number alone’.* 
In its most general form, the principle can be formulated as stating 
that things are identical if, and only if, they are indiscernible in the 
sense that they agree with respect to all of their properties.* There 
are different more specific versions of the principle that result from 
restricting what kinds of things and properties are allowed to figure in 
it. Possible kinds of things to which a version of PII can be applied in 


' Since this chapter is mainly concerned with Leibniz’s mature views about PII, most 
of the considered texts date from Leibniz’s mature period, i.e., the mid-1680s or later. 
If no published English translation is referenced, the translation given is my own. The 
following abbreviations, in addition to those listed at the front of this volume, are 
used: Alexander = The Leibniz—Clarke Correspondence: Together with Abstracts from Newton’s 
Principia and Opticks, ed. H. G. Alexander (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956); 
CL = Clarke to Leibniz; DM = Discourse on Metaphysics, LA = Leibniz to Arnauld; LC-n = 
Leibniz’s nth letter to Clarke; Mason = The Leibniz—Arnauld Correspondence, ed. and 
trans. H. T. Mason (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1967); NE = New Essays 
on Human Understanding, PT = Primary Truths; RB = New Essays on Human Understanding, 
ed. and trans. Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bennett (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996). 

2 LC-4, §6, GP vii. 372, Alexander, 37. 

3 Leibniz to de Volder, GP ii. 264, L 534-5. 

* The slightly awkward formulation ‘agree with respect to all of their properties’ is used 
because in Leibniz’s view no two things can have the same property, strictly speaking. For 
Leibniz, my humanity is different from yours, simply because it is mine. Using modern 
terminology, one can say that Leibniz conceives of properties as tropes. 
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Leibniz’s philosophy include gods, worlds, created things, and, among 
created things, especially individuals. In this chapter, I will be talking 
exclusively about PII for created individuals. An individual can be 
defined as an object that is distinguished from all other actual and 
possible objects in the which-is-which sense.* Slightly modifying a 
suggestion by Robert Adams, I will say that a property is a thisness 
or a haecceity if, and only if, it is equivalent to the property of 
being identical with a certain particular individual.° Thus, all and only 
individuals have thisnesses, and to have a thisness is equivalent to being 
distinguished from all other actual and possible objects in the which- 
is-which sense. Leibniz quite clearly agrees with this characterization 
of individuals, even if he might not have put it in exactly these terms.’ 
For now, I can gloss over the question of what kinds of things count 
as individuals in Leibniz’s philosophy. Possible candidates include 
monads, corporeal substances, or perhaps even phenomenal bodies or 
aggregates. What I will have to say can be applied, mutatis mutandis, 
to any of them, if, indeed, they turn out to be individuals. 

One can further distinguish a version of PII for individuals that 
specifies conditions for the identity of individuals within a given pos- 
sible world, and a version that specifies such conditions for individuals 
across possible worlds. Although my discussion will have several 
implications for an inter-world PII, its explicit focus will be mainly 
on an intra-world PII. 

In order not to trivialize PII, properties such as being identical 
to Miss Piggy are inadmissible, because, necessarily, this property 
is possessed only by Miss Piggy herself. Accordingly, the class of 
admissible properties is restricted to qualitative properties. It is a 
challenge to define qualitative properties without begging the question 


5 For things to be distinguished in the which-is-which sense, it is not enough for them to 
be distinct; it must also make sense to ask which one is which. As we will see below, distinct 
indiscernible objects that do not have a thisness are not distinguished in the which-is-which 
sense. 

© Cf. Robert Adams, ‘Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity’ [‘Primitive Thisness’], 
Journal of Philosophy, 76 (1979), 5-26, at 7. 

7 Cf. LA, GP ii. 52-3, Mason, $9: ‘It is not enough for understanding the nature of 
myself, that I feel myself to be a thinking substance, one would have to form a distinct idea 
of what distinguishes me from all other possible minds...’; DM §8, A vi. 4B, 1540, AG 41: 
“God, seeing Alexander’s individual notion or haecceity...’; A vi. 4A. 927: ‘Individuals or 
haecceities, where place and time.’ 
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against Leibniz, but the following (tentative) suggestion by Adams 
should at least be sufficient to indicate what kinds of properties 
are intended: ‘A property is qualitative, if and only if, it could be 
expressed, in a language sufficiently rich, without the aid of such 
referential devices as proper names, proper adjectives and verbs (such 
as “Leibnizian” and “‘pegasizes’’), indexical expressions, and referential 
uses of definite descriptions.’® 

Further possible restrictions on admissible properties lead to other 
versions of PII. An intrinsic PI restricts the admissible properties to 
intrinsic properties, while an extrinsic PII allows both intrinsic and 
extrinsic properties, as long as they are qualitative. For example, the 
property of being 3 feet away from a tree is an admissible extrinsic 
property, while a property that can be expressed only by a predicate 
such as ‘is 3 meters away from Philemon, the tree’, is an inadmissible 
extrinsic property. One’s evaluation of the relation between the 
extrinsic and the intrinsic version of PII will depend, in part, on how 
strong a doctrine of the reducibility of relations one is prepared to 
ascribe to Leibniz. For example, somebody who reads this doctrine 
as the thesis that the relational properties of an individual strongly 
supervene on its intrinsic properties will judge the two versions of 
PII to be extensionally equivalent.? In order not to prejudge the 
question of how the doctrine of the reducibility of relations should be 
best understood, the focus of my examination will be on the weaker 
extrinsic version of PII, leaving open the possibility that Leibniz might 
want to assign a weaker modal status to the intrinsic version. To be 
sure, Leibniz quite clearly endorses the intrinsic version of PII for the 
actual world. For example, he suggests that the discovery of distinct 
intrinsically indiscernible leaves in the garden at Herrenhausen would 
count as a refutation of PII.'° But this, of course, does not settle the 


8 Adams, ‘Primitive Thisness’, 7. 

° A set of properties A strongly supervenes on a set of properties B if, and only if, 
necessarily, for every object x, and every property F in A, if x has A, then there is a property 
G in B such that x has G, and necessarily, for every object y, if y has G then y has F. 
Cf. Jaegwon Kim, ‘Concepts of Supervenience’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 45 
(1984), 153-76, at 165. 

1 Cf. L-C 4, §4, GP vi. 372. Leibniz’s commitment to the truth of the intrinsic version 
of PI in the actual world can reasonably be seen as a direct consequence of his endorsement 
of the principle of perfection—1.e., the principle that God created the best of all possible 
worlds, a world that, among other things, is most varied in its phenomena; cf. n. 51. 
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question of whether Leibniz might not also subscribe to some modally 
stronger versions of PII. Despite its focus on the extrinsic version of 
PII, large parts of the following discussion apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
the intrinsic version as well. 

With these restrictions and terminological specifications in hand, 
the version of PII that will be examined in this chapter (and that will 
be meant by ‘PIT from now on) can be stated as follows: 


(PID) Individuals (in a given possible world) are identical, if and 
only if, they are indiscernible in the sense that they agree with 
respect to all of their qualitative properties. 


The metaphysical question at stake in thinking about PII is whether 
the thisness or haecceity of an individual is qualitative, or, more 
generally, whether the world is exhausted by purely qualitative facts. 
This is not to say that a proponent of PII is committed to denying 
that there are any singular facts, nor that he cannot allow de re modal 
assertions to be meaningful.'! The relevant contrast is not between the 
general and the singular, but rather between the qualitative and the 
non-qualitative.'? In the following, the expression ‘primitive haec- 
ceity/thisness’ will be used to refer to haecceities/thisnesses that are not 


t Note that allowing the latter is consistent with (and presupposed by) the claim that 
no individual exists in more than one possible world, as is also observed by Cover and 
Hawthorne. Cf. Jan Cover and John O’Leary-Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation in 
Leibniz [Substance and Individuation| (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 144. 
The apparent tension between Leibniz’s commitments to the intelligibility of de re modal 
claims and to his ‘generalism’ that Cover and Hawthorne discuss at length seems to me 
to be an artifact of their attempt to force Leibniz’s position into Kaplan’s characterization 
of haecceitism (cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, 143-83), while their 
basic ‘solution’, namely, to argue that for Leibniz the singular truths at a world supervene on 
the general ones, strikes me as plain obvious—that just is the main import of PII. Cf. Cover 
and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, 160-62. 

” Tn this context, it is important to note that the now popular Russellian conception 
of singular propositions, according to which a singular proposition contains some (actual) 
individual or (actual) non-qualitative thisness as a constituent, is most certainly not Leibniz’s 
conception of singular propositions. On the Russellian view, God cannot think that Caesar 
crosses the Rubicon before (or without thereby) creating Caesar—or, more precisely, the 
sentence ‘Caesar crosses the Rubicon’ uttered by God before the creation of Caesar is 
univocal (expressing a general, abstract proposition), but ambiguous afterwards (expressing 
both the general, abstract proposition from before and a singular one that contains Caesar as 
a constituent). (I am ignoring the possibility here that actual individuals like Caesar might 
exist a-temporally, because Leibniz does not appear to consider this possibility either.) These 
are consequences that Leibniz would have regarded as absurd. That Cover and Hawthorne 
rely on the Russellian conception of singular propositions in their discussion of Leibniz’s 
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equivalent to complex qualitative properties. Using this terminology, 
the import of PII can also be described by saying that it rules against 
the existence of primitive haecceities. 

In much of the following, Leibniz’s doctrine of complete concepts 
of individuals will play an important role, so it will be helpful to 
say a few words about it and its connection to PII at the outset. 
Following Benson Mates, the complete concept of an individual, also 
called ‘individual concept’ for short, can be thought of as a temporally 
ordered series of (qualitative) concepts, where each concept in the 
series bears a time index ft and contains, or is sufficient to deduce, all 
the concepts or predicates that can be truly attributed to the individual 
at time ¢. To say that a concept B is contained in the individual 
concept A can then be understood to mean that B is contained in 
one of the concepts composing the series of concepts that constitutes 
A.” It is furthermore helpful to distinguish between what I will call 
‘narrow’ and ‘wide’ individual concepts. The wide complete concept 
of an individual literally contains all the (qualitative) predicates that 
can be truly attributed to it, while its narrow complete concept 
contains only those (qualitative) predicates that are minimally required 
to derive all the (qualitative) predicates that can be truly attributed to 
it.'* In the following, I will be mainly talking about wide individual 
concepts, unless otherwise noted. Leibniz’s doctrine of individual 
concepts can, then, be summarized in the following three theses: 
(CC-1) The predicates composing individual concepts are purely qualitative. 
This is suggested by the connection that Leibniz sees between PII 


views is another problematic feature of their account (cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance 
and Individuation, 146 ff.). 


8 Cf. Benson Mates, The Philosophy of Leibniz: Metaphysics and Language |The Philosophy 
of Leibniz] (New York: Oxford University Press, 1986), 87-9. Time constraints prevent 
me from providing an account of what exactly Leibniz means by ‘containment’. For the 
purposes of this chapter, I will be relying on an intuitive understanding of this notion. 
For an illuminating discussion, the reader is referred to Mates, The Philosophy of Leibniz, 
especially 58—68. 

“ Cf. LA, GP i. 44. Such derivations consist in deductive arguments that may be 
based on additional necessary truths, which could be logical, semantic, or metaphysical. 
For example, from the predicate ‘is red’ we can derive the predicates ‘is not non-red’, ‘is 
colored’, and ‘is extended’, of which only the first one is derived on the basis of logic alone; 
the second derivation relies on the semantic truth that red is a color, while the third one 
relies on the metaphysical truth that, necessarily, in order for a thing to be colored, it has to 
be extended. Note that neither ‘is colored’ nor ‘is extended’ can be said to be contained in 
‘is red’ in any straightforward logical sense. 
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and individual concepts, on which more below. (CC-2) The complete 
concept of an individual contains all and only those (qualitative) predicates that 
can be truly attributed to the individual, including its extrinsic (qualitative) 
predicates.'° This thesis has already been mentioned, and represents the 
core of Leibniz’s individual concept doctrine, which he articulates at 
many places.'® (CC-3) The complete concept of an individual is sufficient to 
individuate it, i.e., to express its thisness or haecceity. A complete concept 
thus functions as a materially adequate definition that distinguishes 
the individual from all other actual and possible objects in the which- 
is-which sense.'? Against this background, the version of PII that 
will be examined in this chapter can also be stated by saying that 
individuals are identical if, and only if, they have the same individual 
concept. Furthermore, PI is implied by (CC-3). Questions about 
what constitutes the individuality of a substance for Leibniz, or its 
metaphysical principle of individuation, will not be addressed in this 
chapter. All I will be concerned with are (CC-3) and PII’s claims 
about necessary and sufficient, materially adequate conditions for the 
identity and individuation of individuals. 

What modal strength does Leibniz want to ascribe to PH? There 
is no consensus on this question in the literature. The prevalent 
view among Leibniz-non-specialists seems to be that PII is a neces- 
sary principle for Leibniz. Among Leibniz scholars this is a popular 
assessment as well, or, at least, many commentators judge that, for 
better or worse, this is the view that Leibniz should be committed 
to, given his overall position.'® On the other hand, there is some tex- 
tual evidence supporting the view that Leibniz regards PII as merely 


‘8 For the claim that complete concepts include extrinsic predicates, cf. LA, GP ii. 49, 
56, Mason, 63: “The concept of the individual substance contains all its events and all its 
denominations, even those that one commonly calls extrinsic (that is to say, that belong to 
it only by virtue of the general connexion of things and of the fact that it is an expression 
of the entire universe after its own manner) ...’; LA, GP ii. 37; Letter to de Volder, GP 
ii. 226; Notationes generales, A vi. 4A. $53. 

6 Cf. PT, A vi. 4B, 1646; A Specimen of Discoveries, A vi. 4B, 1616. 

7 Cf. LA, GP ii. 54, Mason, 61: ‘That is true, whatever finite number of predicates 
incapable of determining all the rest one may take, but what determines a certain Adam must 
absolutely contain all his predicates, and it is this complete concept that determines generality 
in such a way that the individual is reached’; LA, GP ii. 49: ‘the notions of individual 
substances, which are complete and capable of entirely distinguishing their subject ...’; DM 
§8, A vi. 4B, 1540. 

‘8 Cf. Bertrand Russell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, with an Appendix 
of Leading Passages [Exposition] (1900; London: Routledge, 1992), 55; G. H. R. Parkinson, 
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contingent. The responses to this evidence in the secondary literature 
range from dismissal,'? or suggestions to read it as merely part of a 
fall-back strategy in case the arguments for the necessary version of 
PII are not fully convincing,”® to the proposal that this shows that 
a distinction should be made between different versions of PII with 
varying modal strength.?' Yet another response would be to refrain 
from trying to reach a definitive verdict, and to restrict oneself to 
evaluating the various different strands of Leibniz’s thinking about 
individuation and possibility that pull him into different directions.” 
Given the rather complex, if not to say messy, textual situation, this 
seems to be the most prudent strategy, and, in honor of prudence, 
this is the strategy that will be adopted in the present chapter. The 
intended primary contribution of this chapter is, thus, not the defense 
of a novel specific thesis about the modal status of PII in Leibniz’s 
system, but rather the clarification of Leibniz’s views on PII based 
on a careful reconsideration of some familiar and some less familiar 
passages and arguments, and, with this clarification, the improvement 
of our own understanding of PII, its presuppositions, and its modal 
status.?° 

In section 2, I collect various pieces of direct textual evidence, in 
which Leibniz seems to commit himself to the necessity or contingency 
of PH. Leibniz’s main arguments for PII are the topic of section 3. In 
section 4, | examine a prominent defense of the necessity of PH against 
some even more prominent counterexamples from a Leibnizian point 
of view. The question of whether Leibniz regards primitive haecceities 
to be possible is addressed in section 5. I will conclude in section 6 


Logic and Reality in Leibniz’s Metaphysics [Logic and Reality] (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1965), 134; Nicholas Rescher, The Philosophy of Leibniz (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice 
Hall, 1967), 48; Ian Hacking, “The Identity of Indiscernibles’ [‘Indiscernibles’], Journal of 
Philosophy 72/9 (1979), 249-56; Adams, ‘Primitive Thisness’. 


Cf. Russell, Exposition, 55—6. 

20 Cf. C. D. Broad, Leibniz: An Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1975), 41. 

1 Cf. Fred Chernoff, ‘Leibniz’s Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles’, Philosophical 
Quarterly, 31 (1981), 126-38. 

22 Cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, chs. iv, v. 

23 So, as far as project and strategy are concerned, this chapter has much in common 
with Cover and Hawthorne’s discussion, but this is pretty much where the agreement ends 
(except, of course, for those aspects of Leibniz’s views and arguments about PII that are, by 
and large, generally uncontroversial). 
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by sketching three possible readings of Leibniz on PII that could 
reasonably be defended on the basis of the previous discussion. 


2. DIRECT TEXTUAL EVIDENCE 


Leibniz sometimes refers to PII as an ‘axiom’ of his system, which 
might be taken to imply that he intends it to be necessary.74 On the 
other hand, Leibniz mentions at several places that the term ‘axiom’ 
is often used for theses that are not truly axiomatic in the sense of 
being first, necessary principles that must be assumed without proof.”* 
And, as we will see, Leibniz himself provides several different proofs 
for PI. 

At many places Leibniz says that there are no distinct indiscernible 
individuals ‘in nature’, which qualification could be read as a restriction 
of PII to the actual world. This reading is especially plausible for those 
(frequent) occasions where Leibniz combines this remark with the 
explanation that there are no such individuals because this would be 
contrary to God’s wisdom and the principle of sufficient reason (“PSR’ 
from now on), meaning that it would not be compatible with God’s 
creation of the best of all possible worlds: ‘I infer from that principle 
[PSR], among other consequences, that there are not in nature two 
real, absolute beings, indiscernible from each other; because if there 
were, God and nature would act without a reason, in treating the one 
otherwise than the other; and that therefore God does not produce 
two pieces of matter perfectly equal and alike.’° In a similar vein, 
Leibniz explicitly states that distinct indiscernibles are not absolutely 
impossible, but merely contrary to God’s wisdom, which, again, could 
be taken to suggest that PII is contingent. “The supposition of two 
indiscernibles, such as two pieces of matter perfectly alike, seems 
indeed to be possible in abstract terms; but it is not consistent with 
the order of things, nor with the divine wisdom, by which nothing is 
admitted without reason. The vulgar fancy such things, because they 
content themselves with incomplete notions.’?” 


24 Cf. Letter to de Volder, GP ii. 249; On Nature Itself, §13, GP iv. 514. 

25 Cf. On Universal Synthesis and Analysis, A vt. 4A, 543; NE A VI. 6, 101. 

26 LC-5, §21, GP vii. 394, Alexander, 61, slightly amended translation; cf. Letter to de 
Volder, GP ii. 264; Monadology, §9, GP vi. 608. 

27 LC-5s, §21, GP vii. 394, Alexander, 61; cf. LC-5, §25, GP vii. 394-5. 
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On the other hand, passages of this kind could also be understood 
to mark a contrast, not between what is actual and what is possible, 
but between what is possible and what is merely imagined in abstract 
terms. The claim that there are no indiscernibles ‘in nature’ might, 
thus, be read, not merely as the thesis that there are no indiscernibles 
in the actual world, but as the stronger thesis that indiscernibles are 
metaphysically impossible, even though they are logically possible. 
Abstract objects do not exist in any possible world; they exist in the 
mind of God and are not subject to PII. 


They [people] commonly use only incomplete and abstract concepts, which 
thought supports but which nature does not know in their bare form; 
such notions as that of time, also of space or of what is extended only 
mathematically, of merely passive mass, of motion considered mathemat- 
ically, etc. Such concepts men can easily imagine to be diverse without 
diversity—for example, two equal parts of a straight line, since the line is 
something incomplete and abstract, which needs to be considered only in 
theory.”8 


The contrast between these two possible interpretations brings out 
an important question in the background of the present investigation, 
namely, the question of how Leibniz thinks about metaphysical 
possibility. If logical and metaphysical possibility are coextensive for 
Leibniz, or, at least, if metaphysical possibility is not much more 
restrictive than logical possibility—and there are quite a number of 
quotations that support such a reading—the first, modally weaker 
interpretation of PII would be preferable.” In this case, Leibniz 
could allow the metaphysical possibility of absolute space, Cartesian 
matter, atoms, the vacuum, and primitive haecceities, despite their 
non-actuality.*° Alternatively, one could try to argue that for Leibniz, 


28 Letter to de Volder, GP ii. 249, L 529; cf. Letter to de Volder, GP ii. 225; Letter to de 
Volder, GP ii. 264; NE, A vi. 6, 110; PT, A vi. 4B, 1645; LC-5, §27, GP vii. 395. 

° Cf. LC-5, §10, GP vii. 390-1, Alexander, $7: ‘this moral necessity is a good thing, 
agreeable to the divine perfection; agreeable to the great principle of ground of existences, 
which is that of the want of a sufficient reason: whereas absolute and metaphysical necessity, 
depends upon the other great principle of our reasonings, viz., that of essences; that is, the 
principle of identity or contradiction; for, what is absolutely necessary, is the only possible 
way, and its contrary implies a contradiction.’; cf. LA, GP ii. 55; Theodicy, §224, GP 
vi. 252. 

3° Cf. letter to Bernoulli, GP iii. 65, AG 170: ‘I don’t say that the vacuum, the atom, 
and other things of this sort are impossible, but only that they are not in agreement with 
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as for most contemporary metaphysicians, metaphysical possibility is 
quite a bit more restrictive than logical possibility. Leibniz could, then, 
classify absolute space, Cartesian matter, and the like as metaphysically 
impossible, despite their logical possibility.*! 

I will come back to the question of how Leibniz thinks about 
metaphysical possibility. For now, I can put down for the record that 
the direct textual evidence by itself is inconclusive with respect to the 
question of what modal strength Leibniz wants to assign to PII. 


3. LEIBNIZ’S ARGUMENTS FOR PII 


3.1. The argument from the conception of truth 


This argument is stated most explicitly in two places: the essay 
generally known under the title ‘Primary Truths’, and the Discourse on 
Metaphysics. 1 will focus on the version presented in ‘Primary Truths’, 
which is worth being quoted in extenso: 


Therefore, the predicate or consequent is always in the subject or antecedent, 
and the nature of truth in general or the connection between the terms of a 
statement, consists in this very thing, as Aristotle also observed. ... Moreover, 
this is true for every affirmative truth, universal or particular, necessary or con- 
tingent, and in both an intrinsic and extrinsic denomination. ... Many things 
of great importance follow from these considerations... For the received 
axiom that nothing is without a reason, or there is no effect without a 
cause, directly follows from these considerations; otherwise there would be 
a truth which could not be proved a priori, that is, a truth which could 
not be resolved into identities, contrary to the nature of truth, which is 
always an explicit or implicit identity.... From these considerations it also 
follows that, in nature, there cannot be two individual things that differ 
in number alone. For it certainly must be possible to explain why they 
are different, and that explanation must derive from some difference they 


divine wisdom. ... From an infinity of possibles, God chose, in accordance with his wisdom, 
that which is most appropriate. However, it is obvious that the vacuum (and likewise atoms) 
leave sterile and uncultivated places, places in which something additional could have been 
produced, while preserving everything else. For such places to remain contradicts wisdom. 
I think that there is nothing sterile and uncultivated in nature, even if many things seem 
that way to us.’ 


3! Cover and Hawthorne read Leibniz in this way. Cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance 
and Individuation, 211. 
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contain. And so what St Thomas recognized concerning separated intelli- 
gences, which, he said, never differ by number alone, can also be said of 
other things... ’°? 

In looking for a reconstruction of this argument that is sensitive to the 
text, it is important to pay attention to the connection between the 
various Leibnizian principles and commitments that are mentioned in 
this passage. The first thing to note is that there are several different, 
albeit related, versions of the principle of sufficient reason to be found 
in Leibniz’s system: that every event has a cause, that nothing is such 
that an ideally rational agent could not explain it, or that every truth 
can be proved a priori, at least by God if not by us. The latter principle, 
even though not referred to as a version of PSR, is quite clearly the 
principle operative in Leibniz’s argument in ‘Primary Truths’.*? The 
basis of the argument is Leibniz’s containment conception of truth, 
according to which ‘in every true affirmative proposition, necessary or 
contingent, universal or particular, the concept of the predicate is in a 
sense included in that of the subject’,** which implies that every true 
affirmative proposition has a reason in the sense that it can be proved 
(by God) a priori based on an analysis (and comparison) of the involved 
terms.*> This result, in turn, serves as the basis for a reductio argument 
for PII: if PII were not true, there would be a truth that could not be 
proved a priori. Assuming that the containment conception of truth 


32 PT, Avi. 4B, 1644-5, AG 31-2; cf: DM §§8—9, A vi. 4B, 1540-1; Notationes generales, 
A vi. 4A, $53. 

33 Cf. General Inquiries about the Analysis of Concepts and of Truths, A vi. 4A, 776: ‘(132) 
Every true proposition can be proved, because, since the predicate is in the subject, as 
Aristotle says, or the notion of the predicate is involved in the notion of the subject when 
perfectly understood, it must be possible for a truth to be shown through the resolution 
of the terms into their values, i.e., those terms that they contain’; The Principle of Human 
Knowledge, A vi. 4A, 671; LA, GP ii. 62. 

34 LA, GP ii. 56, Mason, 63; cf. On the Nature of Truth, A vi. 4B, 1515-16; GP ii. 46; 
On Contingency, A, V1. 4B, 1650. 

35 That proving a proposition need not be restricted to an analysis of the subject concept, 
but can involve the analysis and comparison of the subject concept and the predicate 
concept, is illustrated by Leibniz’s ‘reduction’ of the proposition ‘Peter is similar to Paul’ 
to the propositions ‘Peter is A now’ and ‘Paul is A now’ (cf. A vi. 4A, 107; cf. also A 
vi. 4A, 943). This reduction suggests that the truth of the proposition that a is similar to 
b can not only be established by showing that the predicate ‘is similar to b’ (or, rather, 
its purely qualitative version) is contained in the complete concept of a, but also by 
showing that there is some predicate that is contained in the complete concepts of both 
aand b. 
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is necessary, it follows that PII is necessarily true. More formally, the 
argument can be stated as follows: 


(1) Assume that there are distinct indiscernible individuals; call 
them ‘a’ and ‘b’. 

(2) It is true that a and b are distinct (from (1)). 

(3) In every true affirmative proposition, the concept of the 
predicate is in a sense included in that of the subject (Leibniz’s 
containment conception of truth). 

(4) For every true affirmative proposition there is an a priori proof 
that is based on an analysis (and comparison) of the subject 
concept and the predicate concept (from (3)). 

(5) If it is true that a and b are distinct, there must be a reason 
for their distinctness consisting in an a priori proof that they 
are distinct, and this proof must be based on an analysis (and 
comparison) of the complete concepts of a and b (from (4)). 

(6) a and b have the same complete concept (from a and b’s 
indiscernibility). 

(7) There is no a priori proof for the distinctness of a and b that 
is based on an analysis (and comparison) of the complete 
concepts of a and b (from (6)). 

(8) It is not true that a and b are distinct (from (5) and (7)). 

(9) There are no distinct indiscernible individuals (from (1), (2), 
and (8)). 

(10) Distinct indiscernible individuals are impossible (from (1)—(9), 
and the necessity of 3). 


Is this argument sound, at least within the framework of Leibniz’s 
system—that is, granting premise (3), to which Leibniz 1s clearly 
committed? 

The step from (6) to (7) is critical to the argument and deserves 
consideration. In order to convince ourselves that it is indeed not 
possible to prove the distinctness of a and b based on an analysis of 
their complete concepts, let us take a look at the possible ways in 
which such a proof could proceed. Assuming the generally accepted 
half of PII (‘Leibniz’s law’), showing that the complete concepts 
of a and b are different would be the most obvious way in which 
their distinctness could be proved. This option is not available in 
the present case, however, because a and b have the same complete 
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concept. Another strategy would be to reason that, since the complete 
concept of a must contain all the predicates that can be truly attributed 
to it, it must also contain the predicate ‘is distinct from b’, which, 
clearly, allows us to deduce that a is distinct from b—and this strategy 
does seem to be available in the present case. In fact, any non-reflexive 
extrinsic predicate contained in the complete concept of a will serve 
the purpose—for example, the predicate ‘is two Euclidean meters 
away from b’. Does this mean that it is not true after all, at least not in 
general, that the distinctness of two indiscernible individuals cannot 
be proved a priori? To see what is wrong with this line of thought, 
recall that only qualitative predicates are permitted in the complete 
concepts of individuals. This means that the relevant predicates in a’s 
complete concept C must be of the form ‘is distinct from a thing that 
is C’, or ‘is two Euclidean meters away from a thing that is C’. These 
predicates do not put us in a position to deduce that it 1s specifically b 
to which a is thus related, even though b falls under the concept C. 
To illustrate this point, the non-appreciation of the qualitative 
nature of the predicates composing individual concepts lies at the 
heart of the failure of the following popular reconstruction of Leibniz’s 
argument due to Russell: ‘Suppose A and B were two indiscernible 
substances. ... A differs from B, in the sense that they are different 
substances; but to be thus different is to have a relation to B. This 
relation must have a corresponding predicate of A. But since B does 
not differ from itself, B cannot have the same predicate. Hence A and 
B will differ as to predicates, contrary to the hypothesis.’*° If we take 
into account that the predicates contained in the complete concepts 
of A and B are qualitative, it becomes clear that A and B do not differ 
as to predicates. For the relation in question must be of the form ‘is R 
to a thing that is C’, where C is the complete concept of B, and since 
A has the same complete concept, B does have the same predicate. 
To return to my reconstruction, since neither the intrinsic nor the 
extrinsic predicates contained in the complete concepts of a and b 
provide a sufficient basis for the required proof of the distinctness of 
a and b, the step from (6) to (7) is defensible. It should be noted, 
though, that, although the non-reflexive extrinsic predicates that are 


5° Russell, Exposition, 58. Parkinson appears to read the argument in the same way. Cf. 
Parkinson, Logic and Reality, 131. 
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contained in the complete concept of a and b are not sufficient to 
deduce that a is distinct from b, they are sufficient to prove that there 
are distinct indiscernibles, and that a and b are among them.*’ This 
will be relevant for the discussion in section 4. 

To turn to some problems with Leibniz’s argument, let us consider 
the step from (4) to (5). Leibniz’s containment conception of truth 
has an implicit restriction built in, namely, a restriction to truths 
that can be expressed in a purely qualitative language, that is, a lan- 
guage without names, indexicals, demonstratives, or similar referential 
devices. Names, indexicals, or demonstratives do not contain, and are 
not contained in, any concepts, which means that, if there are truths 
that can be expressed only with the help of such referential devices at 
the grammatical subject or predicate position, they do not fall within 
the scope of Leibniz’s conception of truth. The problem is that it is 
not clear at all that there are no truths of this kind. In particular, it 
is not clear if the putative truth that the individual a is distinct from 
the individual b can be expressed in a purely qualitative language. 
In fact, the question of whether it can be thus expressed is part of 
what is at issue in the debate about PII. To get at the problem from 
a different angle, assuming that the complete concepts of individuals 
refer to individuals, Leibniz’s containment theory of truth indeed 
implies (CC-2)—that is, the thesis that all and only those (qualit- 
ative) predicates that can be truly attributed to an individual must 
be contained in its complete concept, as Leibniz frequently claims.** 
But this leaves open the possibility that there could be further facts 
about individuals that cannot be adequately expressed by ascribing 
qualitative predicates to them, as, for instance, facts that depend on 
the individuals’ primitive haecceities. So, (5) follows from (4) only if 
we, basically, already assume what we want to prove, namely, that 
there are no non-qualitative facts. To my mind, Leibniz does, in 
effect, assume precisely this, but in the form of a slightly less obviously 


37 This result leaves open the possibility that ‘a and ‘b’ might be two names for the same 
individual, which is why we cannot infer that a and b are distinct. 

38 Cf. Notationes generales, A vi. 4A, 553: ‘And from the definition of a true proposition 
that was explained a little earlier, it is obvious that there is such a concept [the complete 
concept of Alexander]. For if we say “Alexander is strong’, we mean nothing else than 
that the strong is contained in the concept of Alexander, and it is the same with all other 
predicates of Alexander.’ 
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question-begging implicit premise. This implicit premise is that all 
truths can be expressed in a purely qualitative language, or, assuming 
that all (genuine) propositions can be expressed in this way, that all 
truths are, or correspond to, propositions. This assumption can be read 
as a reflection of Leibniz’s rationalism, and it finds expression in his 
dream of designing a universal characteristic, that is, an ideal language 
with rules of inference that, when fed with certain basic truths, would 
permit us to calculate all truths. To save space, I will not rehearse 
Leibniz’s argument, now with the additional premise included, but 
the reader is invited to revisit the reconstruction above and to insert 
the implicit premise as line (4*). 

Adding this implicit premise to Leibniz’s argument also permits us 
to respond to an obvious objection that can be raised against any 
kind of argument in which not-p is inferred from the lack of a reason 
for p—namely, that the argument could be turned around, and p 
could be inferred from the lack of a reason for not-p.*? Applied to 
the present case, one might argue as follows: if it is true that a and b 
are identical, there must be an a priori proof of their identity that is 
based on an analysis of their complete concepts, but, since there is no 
such proof, a and b are distinct. It is not difficult to guess Leibniz’s 
probable reply to this objection. He would probably protest that there 
is an a priori proof of a and b’s identity—namely, that they have 
the same complete concept. And he might go on to cite (CC-3) in 
support of this claim—that is, the thesis that the complete concepts of 
individuals are sufficient to individuate them. The problem with this 
reply, of course, is that the sameness of complete concepts can count 
as a sufficient reason for identity only if it has been established already 
that there cannot be more than one instance of a complete concept, 
which the argument in Primary Truths as initially reconstructed does 
not establish. But, if we add the implicit premise that all truths can be 
expressed in purely qualitative terms, it follows that either there are 
no haecceities at all—a possibility that can be ruled out because of the 
existence of individuals, which, by definition, have haecceities—or all 
haecceities are qualitative, which, in turn, means that all haecceities are 


°° Cover and Hawthorne discuss this objection at length in its application to their 
reconstruction of Leibniz’s argument in Primary Truths. Cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance 
and Individuation, 189 ff. 
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adequately captured in the complete concepts of individuals such that, 
necessarily, for each complete concept there is only one individual 
that falls under it. 

In their (comparatively) recent book, Cover and Hawthorne 
respond to the ‘turn-around’ objection by recasting their earlier 
no-reason reconstruction of Leibniz’s argument in the following way: 


(i) There is at least one instance of a substantial form. 
(ii) Nothing in the world can ground more than one instance of that 
substantial form. 
(iii) But there is more than one instance only if something in the world 
grounds more than one instance. 
(iv) So there is one and only one instance of that substantial form.*° 


Together with the thesis that qualitative indiscernibility implies iden- 
tity of substantial form, this shows that there cannot be two individuals 
that are qualitatively indiscernible. With respect to this argument, 
Rodriguez-Pereyra raises the legitimate question of what prevents 
it from cutting into both directions. One could argue that, on the 
assumption that there is at least one instance of a substantial form, 
since nothing in the world can ground exactly one instance of that 
substantial form, and since there is exactly one instance only if some- 
thing in the world grounds exactly one instance, it follows that there 
is more than one instance of that substantial form.*' I take it that 
Cover and Hawthorne would reply that we cannot argue in this way, 
because, for Leibniz, there are “deep facts concerning identity and 
diversity ... of substantial form(s)’ such that substantial forms consti- 
tute the ultimate ground of identity and difference of individuals.” 
But there are several problems with this reply. First, assuming that 
this retort really does prevent us from turning the argument around, 
the successful preventing is bought at the price of rendering Leibniz’s 
argument a bit disappointing: the burden of proof is on the opponent 
of PII, because, by stipulation, the burden of proof is on the opponent 


40 Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, 197. 

“| Cf. Gonzalo Rodriguez-Pereyra, “Leibniz’s Argument for the Identity of Indiscernibles 
in Primary Truths’ [‘Leibniz’s Argument in PT’], in Massimiliano Carrara, Antonio Maria 
Nunziante, and Gabriele Tomasi (eds.), Individuals, Minds and Bodies: Themes from Leibniz, 
Studia Leibnitiana Sonderheft, xxxii (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2004), 56 

# Cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, 195 ff. 
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of the “exactly-one-instance-per-substantial-form’ theory. Secondly, 
given Leibniz’s examples—leaves, pieces of matter, cubes, eggs—it 
is questionable whether Leibniz takes PII to apply only to individuals 
that are substances; but, of course, only substances have substantial 
forms. Thirdly, while it is quite clear that Leibniz indeed regards 
substantial forms as the ultimate ground of identity and difference of 
substances, it is not so clear that he might not allow the possibility 
of multiple instances of the same substantial form, namely, if all these 
instances were to count as instances of the same individual, as, for 
example, multiple instances of the body of Christ in simultaneous 
Eucharist ceremonies. These multiple instances would, of course, not 
constitute a violation of PII, but they would be counterexamples 
to Cover and Hawthorne’s reconstruction of Leibniz’s argument for 
PII and would, thus, give new force to Rodriguez-Pereyra’s ques- 
tion. Even though my final reconstruction of Leibniz’s argument 
also makes it come out less ambitious than one might have hoped, 
it has the advantage that it does not run into the latter two prob- 
lems and that it proceeds in terms that Leibniz himself employs, as 
opposed to appealing to substantial forms that are nowhere men- 
tioned in the relevant portions of Leibniz’s own texts where he 
argues for PII.? 

Faced with the situation that, despite my (and other commentators’) 
best efforts, Leibniz’s alleged argument for PII in “Primary Truths’ 
turns out to be a bit of a disappointment, one starts to wonder if Leibniz 


* Rodriguez-Pereyra also criticizes Cover and Hawthorne’s reconstruction for failing 
to make sense of the context of Leibniz’s argument (cf: Rodriguez-Pereyra, “Leibniz’s 
Argument in PT’, 57—8). According to Rodriguez-Pereyra, Leibniz argues as follows: 
(1) a is P; b is P (where ‘P’ stands for the conjunction of all simple predicates of a and 
b). (2) All affirmative truths are either implicit or explicit identities. (3) a= P. (4) b= P. 
(5) Therefore, a = b. Cf. Rodriguez-Pereyra, ‘Leibniz’s Argument in PT’, 53. There are 
two major problems with this reconstruction: First, when Leibniz asserts (2), he does not 
mean to say that any proposition of the form ‘A is B’ can be transcribed as ‘A = B’. 
In the majority of cases, B will be identical to a concept contained in A, but not A 
itself. Second, the argument has a chance of going through only if ‘a and ‘b’ stand for 
the complete concepts of the individuals a and b. For the identities mentioned in (2) are 
obviously identities between concepts. Leibniz surely does not mean to say that individuals 
are identical to the conjunction of the predicates that can be truly attributed to them. (In 
fact, it would even be wrong to say, pace Russell, that for Leibniz individuals are identical 
to the conjunction of the properties that they can be said to possess.) So, at most we can 
infer that the complete concept of a is identical to the complete concept of b—which we 
knew all along. 
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ever intended his remarks as anything like a genuine argument. An 
alternative interpretation would be that Leibniz is merely trying 
to make the conceptual connections between several of his central 
doctrines explicit, and is bringing to the attention of his readers that 
PII has to be part of the package if these central doctrines are adopted. 
His containment conception of truth gives him (CC-2)—that is, the 
characterization that the complete concept of an individual contains 
all and only those (qualitative) predicates that can be truly attributed 
to it. But in order for individual concepts to fulfill the function that 
Leibniz hopes them to fulfill—namely, to be sufficient to individuate 
individuals, as expressed in (CC-3), PII has to be taken on board 
as well.*# 


3.2. Arguments involving switching 


3.2.1. The permutation argument In his letters to Clarke, Leibniz 
repeatedly claims that PII can be derived from PSR. One relevant 
passage has already been cited in Section 2; here are two more: 


*Tis a thing indifferent, to place three bodies, equal and perfectly alike, in any 
order whatsoever; and consequently they will never be placed in any order, 
by him who does nothing without wisdom. But then he being the author of 
things, no such things will be produced by him at all; and consequently there 
are no such things in nature.*® 


But wisdom does not allow God to place at the same time two cubes perfectly 
equal and alike, because there is no way to find any reason for assigning them 
different places. At this rate, there would be a will without a motive.*® 


“4 This connection between PII and (CC-3) is highlighted in a note from 1715, GP 
vii. 481: ‘Since no two perfectly similar individuals are given in nature, the principle of 
individuation is the same as that of absolute specification, according to which a thing is so 
determined, that it is possible to distinguish it from all others.’ In fact, in the concluding 
paragraph in the passage in the Discourse, in which Leibniz lays out his ‘argument’ for PII, 
it is not clear if the ‘this’ from which ‘several notable paradoxes’, among them PII, are 
supposed to follow is meant to refer to the containment conception of truth and (CC-2), 
or rather (CC-3), which is also mentioned earlier in the passage when Leibniz says that ‘the 
nature of an individual substance or of a complete being is to have a notion so complete 
that it is sufficient to contain and to allow us to deduce from it all the predicates of the 
subject to which the this notion is attributed’ (DM §g9, A vi. 4B, 1540, AG 41). And (CC-3) 
indeed implies PII. 

4 LC-4, §3, GP vii. 372, Alexander, 36. 

4° Cf. LC-5, §69, GP vii. 407, Alexander, 79; cf. also Notationes generales, A vi. 4A, 554: 
‘T have said that no two individuals can be given that are similar in all respects, e.g., two 
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After carefully spelling out several implicit steps, the argument sug- 
gested in these passages (‘permutation argument’) can be formulated 


as follows: 


(1) Assume that there are distinct indiscernible individuals in the 


(2) 
(3) 


6 


actual world @; call them ‘a’ and ‘b’. 

If aand b are distinct individuals, they must be distinguished in 
the which-is-which sense (from the definition of ‘individual’). 
a and b are distinguished in the which-is-which sense only if 
they have distinct primitive haecceities, or if they are located 
at different places in absolute space (and these places are 
assumed to have different primitive haecceities) (from a and 
b’s indiscernibility). 

aand b have distinct primitive haecceities, or they are located 
at different places in absolute space (from (1), (2), and (3)). 
There is a distinct possible world w that differs from @ only 
in that a and b are switched. (from (4)). 

@ and w are indiscernible (from (s)). 

@ and w are equally perfect (from (6)). 

God has no reason to create @ rather than w, and vice versa 
(from (7)). 

God created neither @ nor w (from 8 and PSR). 

God created @ (independent premise supported by experi- 
ence). 

a and b do not have primitive haecceities, and they are not 
located at different places in absolute space (from (4), (9), and 
(10)). 

a and b are not distinguished in the which-is-which sense 
(from (3) and (11)). 

a and b are not distinct individuals (from (2) and (12)). 

There are no distinct indiscernible individuals in the actual 
world (from (1) and (13)).4” 


eggs; for it is necessary that some things can be said of the one that can’t be said of the 
other, because otherwise they could be substituted for each other, and there wouldn’t be a 
reason why they, thus, should not rather be said to be one and the same.’ 


*” This argument, though based on the same general argument scheme, needs to be 
carefully distinguished from Leibniz’s famous shift-argument against absolute space; cf. 
LC-3, §s, GP vii. 364. 
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The first thing to note about this argument is that primitive 
haecceities and absolute space figure in it in a merely hypothetical 
way. The argument implies that they are not actual, but without 
committing Leibniz to acknowledging their possibility.** The second 
noteworthy feature of this argument is that its reductio assumption is a 
thesis about the actual world. It is not plausible to claim in general that, 
for any world containing distinct indiscernible individuals, there is a 
distinct world that differs from it only through a permutation of the 
indiscernibles. For example, imagine a world a without absolute space 
that contains two indiscernible individuals and one other individual 
that is located exactly halfway between them. Even if we assume that 
all these individuals have primitive haecceities, it is difficult to see why 
the world qa’ that differs from @ only through a permutation of the 
indiscernibles should be classified as distinct from a. The plausibility 
of (5) depends on the actual world’s not being too symmetrical, as it 
were. According to Leibniz, this is indeed the case, and provably so, 
given that the actual world is the best of all possible worlds, which 
includes being infinitely extended, infinitely full, and infinitely varied: 


The universe is incapable of being divided or split up into two equal and 
similar parts. The universe is not like an ellipse or other such oval, where a 
straight line drawn through its center can cut it into two congruent parts. 
The universe has no center, and its parts are infinitely varied; thus the case 
never arises in which everything is perfectly equal and strikes equally on all 
sides.” 


“8 Cover and Hawthorne observe that switching considerations of the kind employed in 
the permutation argument commit Leibniz to admitting ‘the intelligibility of some form 
of singular propositions’, but they reject reading this admission as a merely hypothetical 
one in the style suggested in the main text, because this would amount to endorsing 
the thesis that Leibniz holds all truths to be de dicto, with which they do not agree. Cf. 
Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, 159, 167. In my reconstruction, the 
hypothetical admission does not concern the existence of singular propositions in general, 
but the existence of primitive haecceities or absolute space, which does not translate into an 
endorsement of the thesis that all truths are de dicto. 

*® Letter to Coste, GP iii. 402-3, AG 195; cf. Theodicy, §49, GP vi. 129-30. By way 
of contrast, consider Rodriguez-Pereyra’s reconstruction: (1) There is a reason why God 
creates the world he creates and not any other—namely, that it is the best possible world. 
(2) If W and W* are worlds that are qualitatively indistinguishable (‘i-worlds’), neither is 
better than the other. (3) There is no world such that it and the actual world are i-worlds. 
(4) For every world W, if W contains distinct indiscernible individuals (‘i-particulars’), 
there is a world W* such that W and W” are i-worlds. (5) The actual world contains 
no i-particulars. Cf. Gonzalo Rodriguez-Pereyra, ‘Leibniz’s Argument for the Identity of 
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The required appeal to the actual world’s superior perfection to 
substantiate premise (5) brings out that Leibniz’s argument relies not 
only on the claim that God chose the actual world for a reason, 
but also on the claim that this reason is the actual world’s supreme 
perfection compared to all other possible worlds. From the claim that 
God chose the actual world for a reason it can be inferred that no 
world that is indiscernible from another distinct possible world can be 
actual, but this still leaves worlds like @ in the running. At this point 
one might wonder, given that we have to appeal to the principle of 
the best in order to rule out that the actual world is like a, why we 
could not directly infer on that basis that PII is true, sparing ourselves 
all confusing switching considerations: distinct indiscernibles do not 
offer any variety, and so the best of all possible worlds does not 
contain distinct indiscernibles. It must be acknowledged that Leibniz 
himself sometimes alludes to arguments for PII of this kind.*° But 
in comparing the two arguments one can see that the permutation 
argument is clearly preferable. Predicting specific features of the actual 
world based on its superior degree of perfection is a tricky business, a 


Indiscernibles in his correspondence with Clarke’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 77/4 
(1999), 429-38, at 432. Rodriguez-Pereyra points out that worlds like the world @ just 
described in the main text seem to present a counterexample to premise (4), and goes 
on to argue that a potential rescue leads to a total collapse of Leibniz’s argument. The 
rescue is to admit ‘alien-duplicates’—1.e., individuals existing in a different world that 
are indiscernible but numerically distinct from the original individuals (ibid. 435), which 
permits us to construct an i-world for a. But it turns out that there are (or could be) 
worlds in which all possible individuals that instantiate a given qualitative profile exist 
(‘saturating worlds’), which do not have any alien-duplicated worlds. Leibniz’s argument, 
then, collapses, says Rodriguez-Pereyra, because, if the actual world is saturating, premise 
(4) and the conclusion are false; if it is unsaturating, premise (3) is false (ibid. 437). In any 
case, Leibniz cannot rule out ‘on the basis of his argument’ that the actual world is like a, 
and so Leibniz ‘has not derived the Identity of Indiscernibles from the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason as he tried to in his letters to Clarke’ (ibid. 438). Starting with this last remark, 
it might be true that Leibniz cannot rule out on the basis of his argument that the actual 
world is of the problematic kind, but he can rule it out on the basis of the principle of 
sufficient reason in precisely the version that constitutes Rodriguez-Pereyra’s first premise, 
as just explained. Furthermore, the possibility of alien-duplicates depends on the possibility 
of primitive haecceities, and it is not clear that Leibniz would grant the latter. This means 
that Leibniz can consistently claim that the actual world is unsaturating and that it does not 
have any alien-duplicated worlds. But it also means that @ is a legitimate counterexample to 
premise (4) of Rodriguez-Pereyra’s reconstruction, which is one among several reasons to 
prefer mine. 


5° Cf. Theodicy, §124, GP vi. 179: ‘To multiply the same one thing, as noble as it might 
be, would be something superfluous, would be poverty’; GP vii. 290. 
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business too tricky for us, given our limited cognitive capacities. The 
best world is a world that jointly maximizes the amount of reality 


or being, variety, and simplicity of laws,>! 


which is compatible with 
local imperfections, as Leibniz insists in his theodicy. So, for all we 
know, the existence of two distinct indiscernible individuals might 
be one of these unavoidable imperfections that are required for the 
greater good of the whole. The inference that the best possible world 
is not like a, on the other hand, is as certain as can be. So, the 
permutation argument is worth the trouble, because of its greater 
epistemic certainty. 

The main problem with the permutation argument is the step from 
(8) to (9), even if we grant Leibniz PSR as applied to God’s actions. 
As Clarke points out, while there might be no reason to prefer @ 
or w, there still can be good reasons arbitrarily to create either one 
of them—for example, that not creating a world at all leads to a less 
perfect outcome than (arbitrarily) creating one of two equally perfect 
worlds.*? Since I am primarily interested in Leibniz’s view of the 
modal status of PII, and since Leibniz explicitly avows that ‘when two 
things which cannot both be together are equally good...God will 
produce neither of them’,*? I will accept the problematic step for the 
sake of the argument. 


3.2.2. The arbitrary-ordering argument It could be argued that in at 
least some of the passages in which Leibniz infers PII from PSR, the 
version of PSR at work is not the one that applies to God’s actions, 
but rather the version that applies to all existences and events within 
a given world. This version of PSR, one might claim, is necessary, 
which means that PII must be necessary too. This argument (‘arbitrary 
ordering argument’) can be summarized as follows: 


(1) Assume that there are distinct indiscernible individuals; call 
them ‘a’ and ‘b’. 

(2) aand b are distinct individuals (from (1)). 

(3) If aand b are distinct individuals, they must be distinguished 
in the which-is-which sense. [This means that a and b must 


51 Cf. Principles of Nature and Grace, §10, GP vi. 603; Monadology, §58, GP vi. 616. 
52 Cf. CL-3, §5, GP vii. 369; CL-4, GP vii. 381; CL-5, GP vii. 423-4. 
53 LC-4, §19, GP vi. 374, Alexander, 39; cf. Theodicy, §8, GP vi. 107]. 
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have primitive haecceities, or they must be located at different 
places in absolute space (and these places are assumed to 
have different primitive haecceities)] (from the definition of 
‘individual’). 

(4) Ifa and b are distinguished in the which-is-which sense, they 
must be arranged in some determinate order (independent self- 
evident premise, based on what it means to be distinguished 
in the which-is-which sense). 

(5) Ifa and b are arranged in some determinate order, there must 
be a reason why they are arranged in this order rather than the 
opposite order in which they are switched (from PSR). 

(6) There is no reason why a and b are arranged in this order 
rather than the opposite order (from a and b’s indiscernibility). 

(7) a and b are not arranged in some determinate order (from (5) 
and (6)). 

(8) a and b are not distinguished in the which-is-which sense 
(from (4) and (7)). [This means that a and b do not have 
primitive haecceities, and are not located at different places in 
absolute space.] 

(9) aand bare not distinct individuals (from (3) and (8)). 

(10) There are no distinct indiscernible individuals (from (1), (2), 
and (9)). 

(11) Distinct indiscernible individuals are impossible (from (1)—(10), 
and the necessity of PSR and of (4)). 


The arbitrary ordering argument, being an argument from the lack 
of a reason, could be called into question on the familiar grounds that 
the no-reason step of the argument in premises (6) and (7) could be 
turned around: there is no reason why a and b are arbitrarily ordered; 
therefore, they are arranged in some determinate order. This does not 
establish that a and b are distinct—one thing can also be arranged in a 
determinate order—but it seems to cast doubt on the validity of the 
arbitrary ordering argument. A plausible response to this objection 
would be to deny that an arbitrary ordering requires a reason to begin 
with. PSR is a first-order principle, as it were—that is, it is supposed 
to apply to things or events that are, or happen, in a certain way. To 
ask for a reason for an arbitrary ordering is to apply PSR to a presumed 
counterexample to itself, which is not only confused but illegitimate. 
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Setting aside the ‘turn-around’ objection, the main question that 
can be raised about this argument from an exegetical point of view 
is whether Leibniz indeed takes PSR to be a necessary principle. If 
‘reason’ in premise (5) means ‘a priori proof that is based on an analysis 
(and comparison) of the complete concepts of a and b’, the answer 


‘ 


to this question is ‘yes’, provided that Leibniz intends his contain- 
ment conception of truth to hold for truths at any possible world, 
which is a plausible assumption. On this understanding, the arbitrary 
ordering argument turns out to be closely related to the argument 
from the conception of truth discussed above. If ‘reason’ is under- 
stood more inclusively, allowing any kind of reasons, not just a priori 
proofs, a slightly more demanding argument emerges, which is based 
on aslightly stronger version of PSR. To my knowledge, Leibniz 
nowhere explicitly says that this stronger version of PSR, according 
to which nothing is/happens without a reason why it is/happens thus 
and not otherwise, is necessary. But Leibniz’s quite liberal conception 
of what it means for a world to be regular and ordered, suggests that 
he takes it to be so: 


Let us assume, for example, that someone jots down a number of points at 
random on a piece of paper ... I maintain that it is possible to find a geometric 
line whose notion is constant and uniform, following a certain rule, such 
that the line passes through all the points in the same order in which the 
hand jotted them down. ... But when a rule is extremely complex, what is in 
conformity with it passes for irregular. Thus, one can say, in whatever manner 
God might have created the world, it would always have been regular and in 
accordance with a certain general order.>* 


4. COUNTEREXAMPLES? 


A less direct strategy that could be employed to argue that PII must, 
or, at least, should, be a contingent principle for Leibniz would be 
to point out that there are quite obvious counterexamples to the 
necessity of PII, and to reason that Leibniz, smart as he was, could 
not possibly have failed to notice them. On the other hand, Jan 
Hacking has famously argued that none of these counterexamples is 


54 DM, §6, A vi. 4, 1537-8, AG 39. 
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conclusive.** If Hacking is right about this, one could hold on to the 
claim that Leibniz regards PII as necessary without compromising his 
superior intelligence. In the first part of this section it will be argued 
that Leibniz would not embrace Hacking’s defense of PII against these 
counterexamples. The question of whether this means that Leibniz 
should have held PI to be modally weak will be considered in the 
second part. 

The alleged counterexamples to the necessity of PII are perfectly 
symmetrical worlds containing nothing but multiple distinct indis- 
cernibles, as, for example, Max Black’s notorious world containing 
nothing but two indiscernible spheres.°* The force of examples like 
this is that they describe worlds that seem perfectly possible, while 
the modally strong version of PII declares them to be impossible. Ian 
Hacking has suggested that, by assuming different laws or different 
geometries than the ones implicitly presupposed in the counter- 
examples, all these worlds can be redescribed in such a way that PII 
is no longer violated. For example, Black’s two-sphere world can 
be redescribed as a world containing one sphere in an appropriately 
curved space.®” Hacking anticipates the rejoinder that this redescrip- 
tion strategy could be blocked by including explicit specifications of 
the laws, the geometry, or the number of objects in the descriptions 
of the counterexamples, and tries to forestall it by restricting what is 
permissible in the description of possible worlds. According to Hack- 
ing, ‘bland assertion that there are two such [indiscernible] objects is 
not enough’.** Similarly, the stipulation that absolute space exists, or 
that certain geometric relations are instantiated, or that certain laws 
obtain would be “question begging’.®? At places it sounds as if Hacking 
regards these kinds of stipulations as illegitimate, because he thinks 
that there is no fact of the matter of what the laws, or the geometry, of 
a given world are: ‘There is nothing true in one description and false 
in the other, except question-begging statements about the number 


5° Cf. Hacking, ‘Indiscernibles’. 

5° Cf. Max Black, ‘The Identity of Indiscernibles’, Mind, 61 (1952), 153-64, at 156 ff. 

57 This specific Hacking style redescription is taken from Adams (cf. Adams, ‘Primitive 
Thisness’, 15), but with a slight modification (‘tightly curved’ is replaced by ‘appropriately 
curved’) in order not to invite the criticism that the two worlds are qualitatively distinct after 
all. Cf. Gary Legenhausen, ‘Moderate Anti-Haecceitism’, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 49/4 (1989), 625—42, at 628. 

58 Hacking, ‘Indiscernibles’, 251. 59° Tbid. 251-2. 
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of squares.’°° Thus, Hacking concludes, ‘Leibniz could not describe a 
world in which a law of logic was false and would not describe any 
world in such a way that it contravenes I/I [PII]’.*! 

Setting aside the question of the merit of Hacking’s claims from a 
general point of view, from Leibniz’s point of view Hacking’s claims 
are not acceptable. Given Leibniz’s belief that the perfection of a 
world determines the strength of its claim to existence, the degree of 
perfection of a world is clearly a matter of fact for Leibniz. And, since 
the perfection of a world depends on the simplicity of its laws and, 
thus, on its geometry, as well as on the amount of stuff that exists 
in it, the laws, geometry, and number of objects of a world must be 
matters of fact too. This is not the place to provide a detailed account 
of Leibniz’s conception of the laws of nature, but one noteworthy 
feature, which underscores their factualness, is that laws are embodied, 
as it were, or, as Leibniz calls it, ‘inherent’. Put briefly, for Leibniz the 
laws of nature are comprised in the general law of the universe, which, 
in turn, is encoded in the law of the series of states of each simple 
substance.“ And these laws of the series are not just descriptions of 
what happens or would happen, but they are embodied in the active 
forces of substances by means of which they are put into action.“ So, 
not only is there a fact of the matter of what the laws are in Leibniz’s 
view, but in a sense the laws are actually ‘out there’, so to speak. Of 
course, Hacking is right to say that “whatever God might create, we 
are clever enough to describe it in such a way that the identity of 
indiscernibles is preserved’.® But, if God had decided to create Max 
Black’s world with a Euclidean geometry, our clever redescription 
would, unfortunately, be false. 

At any rate, the issue is not how we can describe what God 
might create; the issue is what God might conceive, because, in 


°° Hacking, ‘Indiscernibles’, 253. * Tbid. 256. 

© Fora critique of Hacking on independent philosophical grounds, cf. Adams, ‘Primitive 
Thisness’. 

® Cf. Letter to de Volder, GP ii. 263, L 534: ‘For me, nothing is permanent in things 
except the law itself which involves a continuous succession and which corresponds, in 
individual things, to that law which determines the whole world’; LA, GP ii. 51; Clarification 
of M. Bayle’s Difficulties, GP iv. 518. 

** Cf. On Nature Itself, §§5—6, 12, GP iv. 506-7, $12; Clarification of M. Bayle’s Difficulties, 
GP iv. 520-1. 

°§ Hacking, ‘Indiscernibles’, 255. 
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Leibniz’s view, it is God’s conceptions that ultimately determine 
what is possible. So, how does Leibniz’s God describe, or conceive 
of, possible worlds? In the light of the previous discussion, it seems 
reasonable to say that God’s descriptions of possible worlds must be 
purely qualitative, with which characterization Hacking agrees. But 
this does not rule out that Leibniz’s God explicitly stipulates what 
the laws and the geometries of the worlds are that he contemplates 
in His mind. In fact, it does not even rule out ‘bland assertions’ 
about how many objects there are. Given that the laws, geometry, 
and number of objects of a world are matters of fact for Leibniz, 
it is difficult to see how Leibniz’s God could fail to specify them. 
There are additional reasons to assume that Leibniz would agree 
that God includes specifications of the laws and, thus, the geometry 
in His descriptions of possible worlds: based on Leibniz’s theory of 
possible worlds—which I cannot discuss at present—it is plausible to 
suppose that Leibniz’s God conceives of possible worlds in terms of the 
complete concepts of individuals. More precisely, God’s description 
of a possible world is best understood as a maximally consistent set 
of complete concepts.® Above I explicated the complete concept of 
an individual as a temporally ordered series of (qualitative) concepts. 
An alternative conception, which is also well supported textually, is 
to think of it as an ordered pair of a concept that contains all the 
(qualitative) predicates that can be truly ascribed to the individual in 
the initial state of its existence, and of a law that specifies how this 
initial state develops over time.®” Since a concept that contains all 
the (qualitative) predicates that can be truly ascribed to an individual 
comprises the relations of this individual to everything else, a concept 
that fully represents the state of an individual at a given time is 
also a representation of the state of the whole world at that time. 
This means that the law that is contained in the complete concept 
of an individual also encodes the general law of the world, and, 
with it, the laws of nature. In Leibniz’s words, ‘as there exists an 
infinite number of possible worlds, there exists also an infinite number 
of laws, some peculiar to one world, some to another, and each 
possible individual of any one world contains in the concept of him 


°° Cf. Mates, The Philosophy of Leibniz, ch. iv. °” Cf. LA, GP 11. 43. 
8 Cf. A Specimen of Discoveries, A V1. 4B, 1616-18. 
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the laws of his world’. So, based on the ‘law’-model of complete 
concepts, we can say that God’s description of a possible world 
includes explicit specifications of the world’s laws and, thus, of its 
geometry. 

In order to see that Leibniz’s God could conceive of Black’s 
world in these terms, recall from the previous discussion of Leibniz’s 
argument from the conception of truth that the non-reflexive extrinsic 
(qualitative) predicates contained in the complete concept C of the 
indiscernibles a and b—for example, ‘is two Euclidean meters away 
from a thing that is C’—are sufficient to determine that there are 
distinct indiscernibles, and that a and b are among them. Moreover, 
taking into account that the complete concept of an individual contains 
all the predicates that can be truly attributed to it, it becomes apparent 
that God’s description in terms of complete concepts, at least when 
supplemented with an implicit ‘and that is all’-clause, is sufficient 
to determine that there are two indiscernible spheres, as opposed to, 
say, three of them arranged in the pattern of a regular triangle, even 
without adding the bland assertion that there are two objects. For 
the complete concept C* of the indiscernible spheres in the three- 
sphere world must contain a complex predicate of the form ‘is the 
same Euclidean distance d away from a thing x that is C* as from a 
thing y that is C* such that the Euclidean distance between x and 
y is d’, a predicate that is not contained in the complete concept of 
the spheres in the two-sphere world. All this supports the reading 
that Leibniz’s God, pace Hacking, would describe worlds that contain 
multiple indiscernibles, simply because he could. 

Does this result not entail that Leibniz, being smart, should regard 
PII as contingent? This would be an overhasty conclusion. At most 
we can infer that Leibniz should admit that multiple indiscernibles 
are possible, but this is compatible with his insisting that distinct 
indiscernible individuals are impossible. Faced with the description 
of Black’s world, Leibniz could deny that the spheres are distinct 
individuals. In fact, assuming that whatever is the case in a world 
is captured in God’s description of it, Leibniz should deny that 
the spheres are distinct individuals. For, based on God’s purely 


© LA, GP ii. 40, Mason, 43; cf. LA, GP ii. 51; GP ii. 41; Letter to de Volder, GP ii. 226; 
GP iv. 553-4; Letter to Des Bosses, GP vi. 419; A vi. 4B, 1519-20. 
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qualitative description, the two spheres cannot be distinguished in the 
which-is-which sense, which, however, would have to be possible 
if they were distinct individuals.”° Leibniz expresses a sentiment of 
this kind in the New Essays: ‘If two individuals were perfectly similar 
and equal and, in short, indistinguishable in themselves, there would 
be no principle of individuation. I would even venture to say that 
in such a case there would be no individual distinctness, no separate 
individuals.’”! 

There are two ways in which Leibniz could flesh out this response 
to the Black world. First, Leibniz could claim that the two spheres 
are not individuals and, thus, do not have any thisnesses.”? One might 
think that this suggestion is a non-starter, on the grounds that Leibniz’s 
nominalism commits him to the view that in no possible world is 
there anything apart from individuals and their accidents.”? But one 
could question whether the classification of things into universals 
and individuals is indeed exhaustive. Assuming that ‘particular’ means 
‘not universal’, there might be particulars that are not individuals. 
For example, one could define in Leibnizian fashion that a thing is 
a particular if, and only if, it has a concept such that nothing falling 
under the concept has any properties that are not expressed in the 
concept, and that a thing is an individual if, and only if, it is a 
particular and is distinguished from all other things in the which- 
is-which sense. According to these definitions, Black’s spheres are 
particulars, not violating any nominalist sensibilities, but they are not 
individuals. 


7° This is the underlying reason for why there is no a priori proof of the distinctness of 

the individuals a and b, on which Leibniz’s argument from ‘Primary Truths’ depends. 

71 NE, A Vi. 6, 230, RB. 

7 Asa possible response to the presumed counterexamples, Cover and Hawthorne also 
consider the idea that there are no thisnesses in these worlds. They claim that this response 
shows that somebody who thinks that any world can be fully described in terms of general 
propositions can reject PII (cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, 156-7). 
But this claim is false. PII is about individuals, as Cover and Hawthore admit, but nothing 
lacking a thisness is an individual. This means that without any thisnesses the Black world 
does not count as a counterexample to PII. Conversely, any world that does count as a 
counterexample cannot be fully described in general terms, which means that the generalist 
has to reject such worlds as impossible, and, thus, is committed to PII’s necessity. 

73 In some sense, possible worlds and all objects existing in them are, of course, abstract 
objects, namely, insofar as they merely exist in virtue of the ideas that God has of them 
in His mind. Still, the additional question can be raised of whether these ideas represent 
possible individuals or possible universals. 
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A second, perhaps less plausible, way to flesh out the claim that 
there are no distinct indiscernible individuals in Black’s world would 
be to argue that the two spheres are ‘copies’ or instances of the same 
one individual. This move requires that the same individual concept, 
or the same substantial form, can be multiply instantiated, and that 
the same individual can exist at more than one place at once.”* That 
Leibniz might not be completely averse to this strategy is supported by 
his open-mindedness regarding the possibility of the Eucharist. If the 
Eucharist is celebrated at multiple different locations at once, Christ’s 
body—that is, a human body—will be present at multiple different 
places.’ 

Note that neither the arbitrary ordering argument, nor the argument 
from the conception of truth, can be run for the case of distinct non- 
individuated indiscernibles, or for the case of multiple copies of the 
same individual. Both arguments depend on the supposition that the 
indiscernibles are distinguished in the which-is-which sense, which is 
not true in either one of these cases. 


5. PRIMITIVE HAECCEITIES 


Before I can tie together the various strands of the foregoing discussion, 
I need to address one last issue—namely, what Leibniz thinks about 
primitive haecceities. Since each individual must be distinguished from 
every other individual in the which-is-which sense, the impossibility 
of primitive haecceities would directly imply that PII is necessary. 
Does Leibniz regard primitive haecceities to be impossible? 

The only direct textual evidence that speaks to this question is from 
a very early date (1663), from the Disputatio metaphysica, in which 
Leibniz fiercely criticizes Scotus’s account of individuation in terms 


74 This does not mean that we have to change our mind about the relation of being two 
Euclidean meters apart, and now classify it as reflexive. The two spheres are still distinct qua 
copies or qua instances, even though they are identical qua individuals. 

75 Cf. NE vi. 6, 499, RB: “There is sometimes disagreement as to whether certain 
principles are logically, or merely physically, necessary. Of this kind is the dispute with 
the Socinians over whether there can be a plurality of subsistences when there is only one 
individual essence, and the dispute with the Zwinglians over whether a body can be in more 
than one place.’ Leibniz does not come out and declare that these principles are logically or 
metaphysically impossible. The Trinity might be another example. One could regard the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost as different instances or ‘copies’ of God. 
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of primitive haecceities. On the basis of this text, one might conclude 
that the young Leibniz rejects Scotistic haecceities as impossible, and, 
since there is no evidence of a change of mind, one might claim 
that it is reasonable to assume that the mature Leibniz holds the 
same view.’”° To my mind, one should be careful not to give too 
much weight to Leibniz’s critique in the Disputatio. Not only is it 
very early, it is also a little confused, and, arguably, in large part 
based on a misunderstanding of Scotus.’7? Moreover, it is not clear 
whether Leibniz objects to primitive haecceities per se, or instead to 
the Scotistic account of individuation as a whole (as understood by 
Leibniz), which includes several other contentious elements, as, for 
instance, an ‘extreme realism’ about universals, which Leibniz rejects, 
and which is part of the reason why Scotus introduced primitive 
haecceities in the first place.” 

The available less direct textual evidence from later writings also 
remains inconclusive. There is a passage from 1686 in which, after 
reaffirming that individuals have thisnesses, Leibniz goes on to deny 
that the qualitative properties of an individual are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from all other possible individuals, which seems to leave 
this job to primitive haecceities: ‘a certain individual is This, whom 
I designate either by pointing or by adding distinguishing marks. 
For although marks that distinguish it perfectly from all other pos- 
sible individuals cannot be had, marks that distinguish it from other 
individuals that occur are to be had.’”? On the other hand, in the 
course of a discussion of the question of whether our Adam exists 
in other possible worlds, Leibniz writes to Arnauld in the same year 
that not only does he want to deny that Adam exists in other possible 
worlds, but also that he is ‘so far removed from the plurality of one 
and the same individual’ that he is ‘even very much persuaded... that 
it is not possible for there to be two individuals entirely alike, or 
differing in number only’.*®° This suggests that Leibniz must regard 


76 Cf. Cover and Hawthorne, Substance and Individuation, ch. 1, §3.1, and 197: ‘It is clear 
that Leibniz would have no truck with non-quidditive haecceities of this sort [Scotistic].’ 

77 Cf. Lawrence B. McCullough, Leibniz on Individuals and Individuation (London: Kluwer 
Academic Publishers, 1996), ch. 11, Siii. 

78 Cf. Disputatio metaphysica, A V1. 1, 16. 

7° General Inquiries about the Analysis of Concepts and Truths, A vi. 4, 744. 

80 LA, GP ii. $4, Mason, 61. 
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primitive haecceities as impossible, because otherwise there could be 
a plurality of one and the same individual spread out over different 
possible worlds, even on a superessentialist reading of Leibniz—and, 
of course, distinct indiscernible individuals would be possible as well.*! 

Setting the textual evidence aside, the view that Leibniz should 
reject primitive haecceities as impossible can be supported by the 
following argument: 


(1) Assume that primitive haecceities are possible. 

(2) There is a possible world w that contains distinct indiscernible 
individuals (from (1)). 

(3) w cannot be fully described/conceived in terms of the complete 
concepts of the individuals existing in it (premise, explained in 
the previous section). 

(4) God describes/conceives of possible worlds only in terms of 
the complete concepts of individuals (or in form of descrip- 
tions equivalent to descriptions in terms of complete concepts) 
(premise, based on Leibniz’s texts). 

(5) w cannot be fully described/conceived by God (from (3) and 

(4)). 

(6) Possible worlds are the intentional objects of God’s ideas (prem- 

ise, based on Leibniz’s texts).*? 

(7) w is an intentional object of God’s ideas that cannot be de- 

scribed/conceived by God (absurdum). 

(8) Primitive haecceities are impossible (from (1) and (7)). 


The critical premise of this argument is premise (4). If God had some 
way of representing primitive haecceities in His mind, the argument 
would break down—as would the claim that Leibniz can adhere 
to the necessity of PII despite the alleged counterexamples discussed 
in the previous section. And Leibniz’s remark in the Discourse that 
‘God, seeing Alexander’s individual notion or haecceity, sees in it at 


8! According to superessentialism, all properties of an individual are essential to it. On a 
superessentialist reading, an individual can exist in more than one possible world if there 
are distinct indiscernible worlds—e.g., worlds that differ only through a permutation of 
distinct indiscernible individuals. 

® Cf. Theodicy, §42, GP vi. 126: ‘I return to my principle of an infinity of possible 
worlds, which are represented in the region of eternal ideas, which is to say in the object of 
the divine intelligence ...’. 
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the same time the basis and reason for all the predicates which can be 
said truly of him...’, could be taken as a hint that God, somehow, 
manages to accomplish this feat.* 

It should be added that, even if Leibniz acknowledges primitive 
haecceities to be possible, he can afford to allow a particular kind 
of them only in order to preserve at least the spirit of his complete 
concept doctrine and his strong essentialist commitments, particularly, 
the thesis that every individual has the same complete concept at every 
world at which it exists.** It must be ruled out that the same primitive 
haecceity can belong to Helmut, the hippopotamus, in one possible 
world, and to a German chancellor in another. More specifically, 
it must be the case that, if individuals in different possible worlds 
have the same primitive haecceity, they also have the same complete 
concept. Indeed, in order not to endanger the actual world’s status as 
the uniquely most perfect world, it must be required, not only that 
there are no primitive haecceities in the actual world, as established 
by the permutation argument, but also that there is no possible world 
that contains an individual who has a primitive haecceity and falls 
under the same complete concept as an individual in the actual world. 
Such a possible world would be distinct from the actual world but 
qualitatively indiscernible from it,*° which means that God could not 
have created either one of them.*® That each primitive haecceity can, 
by necessity, only be paired with a certain complete concept might still 
be acceptable as a primitive metaphysical fact, but that there are certain 
complete concepts of individuals that, necessarily, cannot be paired 
with any primitive haecceity might be a bit much to swallow. The 
need for these somewhat implausible, and seemingly ad hoc, restrictions 
can be taken as further evidence that Leibniz would have, or, at least, 
should have, rejected the possibility of primitive haecceities altogether. 


® DM §8, A vi. 4B, 1540, AG 41. 

84 Cf. LA, GP ii. 52; Theodicy, §414, GP vi. 363. 

85 Remember that the complete concept of an individual is a representation of the whole 
world in which the individual exists. 

86 This problem corresponds to the problem of ‘alien-duplicated worlds’ that forms 
one horn of the dilemma identified by Rodriguez-Pereyra that was mentioned in n. 49. 
Rodriguez-Pereyra uses the problem to support his claim that Leibniz’s argument for PII 
in his correspondence with Clarke collapses. I read the problem as evidence that Leibniz 
would probably have rejected the possibility of primitive haecceities, without which the 
problem never arises in the first place. 
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6. CONCLUSION 


After the dust has settled, what modal strength does Leibniz want to 
ascribe to PII? Surveying the previous discussion, it seems to me that 
this question cannot be answered conclusively, but here are three (of 
several more) possible readings that have something to be said for 
them, listed in the order of ascending modal strength: 

Reading 1. PII is contingently true of the actual world. Black’s two- 
sphere world is a genuine counterexample to the necessity of PII. For it 
is not ‘absolutely impossible to suppose them [indiscernibles], but it is 
a thing contrary to the divine wisdom, and which consequently does 
not exist’.®” Assuming that individuality requires distinguishability 
in the which-is-which sense, it follows that primitive haecceities 
are metaphysically possible. Leibniz’s main argument for PII is the 
permutation argument, which is the sole argument that he has in 
mind in the relevant passages from the correspondence with Clarke. 
Leibniz’s remarks from ‘Primary Truths’ are intended merely as a 
programmatic sketch of several interrelated philosophical doctrines 
that he wants to defend. God is able somehow to represent primitive 
haecceities to Himself, which He includes in the complete concepts of 
individuals in terms of which he conceives of possible worlds. On this 
conception of individual concepts, Leibniz cannot maintain (CC-1), 
according to which individual concepts are purely qualitative. But he 
can hold on to (CC-2), according to which the complete concept 
of an individual contains all and only those qualitative predicates that 
can be truly attributed to the individual.** And he can also endorse 
the important (CC-3), the thesis that the complete concept of an 
individual is sufficient to individuate it, while denying the necessity 
of PII. On this reading, Leibniz has a comparatively permissive 
conception of what is metaphysically possible. 

Reading 2. PII is necessary. Primitive haecceities are metaphysically 
impossible, and (CC-1), (CC-2), and (CC-3) can be maintained, as 


87 LC-s, §25, GP vii. 394-5, Alexander, 62. 

88 As just mentioned, on the present reading the complete concept of an individual also 
includes a representation of the individual’s primitive haecceity, but of all possible qualitative 
predicates all and only those predicates that can be truly attributed to the individual are 
included. 
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can the thesis that all truths can be expressed in a purely qualitative 
language. Logical possibility is not coextensive with metaphysical pos- 
sibility; more specifically, a logically consistent world is metaphysically 
possible only if it conforms to PSR, as is illustrated in the arbitrary- 
ordering argument and in the argument from the conception of truth. 
The modally timid permutation argument can be read as, in large 
part, a product of the dialectical situation in which it is suggested. The 
argument directly builds on a previous remark by Clarke, and should, 
thus, not be considered Leibniz’s most ambitious shot at proving 
PII.® But it can serve as a useful quick and catchy defense in situations 
where the truth of PII in the actual world is in question. Black’s world 
is metaphysically possible, but the indiscernible spheres are particulars, 
not individuals, since they cannot be distinguished from one another 
in the which-is-which sense. 

Reading 3. This reading agrees with the previous one, except that 
only individuals and the accidents inhering in them are believed to 
be metaphysically possible, which means that Black’s world has to be 
rejected as a ‘mere abstraction’ and a ‘fiction of the mind’. 

Which reading is to be preferred? For the record, if suitably 
pressured I probably would bet on Reading 2, which also strikes 
me as the philosophically most plausible view among the three listed 
options.”° 


University of Notre Dame 


® Cf. CL-2, §1, GP vii. 359. 

°° This essay is a descendant of a paper I presented at the Midwest Seminar for Early 
Modern Philosophy in Chicago in the spring of 2007. Thanks to the audience for helpful 
questions. Special thanks go to my colleague and friend Karl Ameriks. 
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Hume and Spinoza on the Relation 
of Cause and Effect 


EMANUELA SCRIBANO 


In his paper ‘Hume contra Spinoza?’, Wim Klever revived Richard 
Popkin’s earlier suggestion that we should mistrust Hume’s con- 
demnation of Spinoza’s philosophy. According to Popkin, Hume’s 
conventional condemnation of the systematic atheist! would seem to 
hide the fact that Hume’s own views on the philosophy of religion 
derive from Spinoza.” Klever, for his part, broadened Popkin’s per- 
spective and proposed to include in Hume’s debt to Spinoza his entire 
theory of knowledge. Klever later extended the argument and also 
included in Hume’s debt to Spinoza his analysis of the passions and 
morals, which, on this reading, are broadly dependent on parts III 
and IV of the Ethics.* In this way, Gilbert Boss’s thesis that Spinoza and 
Hume constitute a paradigm case of ‘difference’ between philosophers 
was overturned.* 


* See Treatise on Human Nature (THN), (1.4.5) 157 ff References in parentheses are 
to book, part, and section of Hume’s Treatise; page numbers that follow refer to the 
Norton and Norton edition specified in the list of abbreviations at the beginning of this 
volume. 

? W. Klever, ‘Hume contra Spinoza?’, Hume Studies, 16 (1990), 89-105. R. H. Popkin 
introduced the question of Hume’s debt to Spinoza in ‘Hume and Spinoza’, Hume Studies, 
5 (1979), 65-93. 

3 W. Klever, ‘More About Hume’s Debt to Spinoza’, Hume Studies, 19 (1993), 55-79. 
On this see also A. C. Baier, ‘David Hume, Spinozist’, Hume Studies, 19 (1993), 237-51. 
Hume’s debt to Spinoza’s philosophy regarding the analysis of the passions constituted, 
according to Klever, a further and convincing argument that the young Hume had read 
the Ethics. The analysis of the passions was not part of Bayle’s presentation of Spinoza’s 
philosophical system and so the similarities with Spinoza’s text cannot be explained in the 
light of the reading of the famous article ‘Spinoza’ in Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et 
critique. 

* See G. Boss, La Difference des philosophies: Hume et Spinoza (Zurich: Editions du Grand 
Midi, 1982). 
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Klever’s first article was followed by some perplexed remarks by 
Frank J. Leavitt. Against Klever, who, among other things, had poin- 
ted out that both Hume and Spinoza held nominalist positions, 
Leavitt denied that Hume and Spinoza ever agreed on the doctrine of 
universals.> But, most importantly, Leavitt denied any possible agree- 
ment between Hume’s and Spinoza’s views on the relation of cause 
and effect. According to Leavitt, E[A4— ‘The knowledge of an effect 
depends on, and involves, the knowledge of the cause’°— represents an 
‘Aristotelian doctrine of causality the rejection of which was the occa- 
sion for one of Hume’s most brilliant contributions to philosophy’ .’ 
Because of this it would be impossible to maintain that Hume’s debt 
to Spinoza’s philosophy was as extensive as Klever claimed. In his 
replies, Klever reconfirmed his own thesis on the identity of Hume’s 
and Spinoza’s views even with respect to the relation of cause and 
effect. In order to establish this, however, Klever did not hesitate to 
turn Hume into a rationalist. On Klever’s reading, Hume would have 
opposed the idea that experience could ever justify the relation of 
cause and effect, as rationalists hold, but this opposition would not 
imply denying the necessity of the causal relation, a necessity that 
Hume would accept, in full agreement with Spinoza.* In sum, while 
Hume’s critique of the relation of cause and effect takes account of 
the empiricist claim that it is possible to justify that relation on the 
basis of experience, Hume would not hold that all our knowledge is 
exhausted by experience. For this reason, as in Spinoza’s case, Hume 
would have claimed that there is a necessary connection between the 
events that we call ‘cause’ and ‘effect’—that is, a connection that is 
not reducible to constant conjunction.? 

Leavitt’s criticism clearly brought to light the strongest and most 
general objection to Klever’s thesis: how can the philosopher who 


5 F. J. Leavitt, ‘Hume against Spinoza and Aristotle’, Hume Studies, 17 (1991), 203—8, at 
204. Cf. Klever, ‘Hume contra Spinoza?’, 94. 

® All the translations from Spinoza’s Ethics are taken from C, which will not be cited 
independently. 

7 Leavitt, ‘Hume against Spinoza and Aristotle’, 205. 

8 W. Klever, ‘A Vindication’, Hume Studies, 17 (1991), 209-13. 

° Referring to EIA4, Klever wrote: ‘But I must confess that I find nowhere in Hume’s 
work a negation of this axiom!’ (‘A Vindication’, 211), and then: ‘That, on the contrary, 
Hume was fully convinced of the truth of Spinoza’s axiom, becomes apparent in his 
practice... Hume never reduces causality to a constant conjunction...’. 
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has shown that it is impossible to ground the connection between 
cause and effect on reason agree in any way with another philosopher 
who opened his principal philosophical work with the claim that such 
connection is necessary? And, more generally, how can a skeptical 
empiricist like Hume be so indebted to a dogmatic rationalist like 
Spinoza?'® This is the question, and Klever’s way of solving it and 
replying to Leavitt is, frankly, unacceptable; it consists, essentially, in 
denying that Hume was a true empiricist and that on the basis of this 
empiricism he undermined the rationalist conception of cause and 
effect. Klever’s defense of the agreement between Hume and Spinoza 
on the relation of cause and effect was so doubtful that, although 
she revived the thesis that Hume’s theory of the passions and morals 
was dependent on Spinoza, Annette Baier did not have the courage 
to include the analysis of causality among the points of agreement 
between the two philosophers.'! Baier justifies this unlikely filiation 
with an important remark: “That Hume makes his epistemological 
home in what Spinoza regarded as the “‘mutilated and confused” 
realm of ideas of sense, imagination, and historical narrative is of 
course a huge departure from Spinoza, and since Hume’s concept 
of cause is one derived from this realm...his concept of cause is 
far from Spinoza’s.’!? Hume’s theory of the origin of the relation of 
cause and effect is to be understood in the light of his analysis of the 
ideas of the imagination and their association—that is, in the light of 
what, according to Spinoza, is the realm of inadequate knowledge. 
The relation of cause and effect, according to Spinoza, is, instead, 
one of the first axioms that guides the concatenation of adequate 
ideas that, in the Ethics, lead to true knowledge of God and the 
universe. If this were the whole story, we should conclude with Baier 
that, at least when it comes to the relation of cause and effect, there 
are no similarities between Hume and Spinoza. But this is not the 
whole story. 


10 This is the ultimate reason of V. Maxwell’s rejection of Klever’s thesis. See V. Maxwell, 
“The Dialectic of Enlightment: A Critique of recent Spinoza—Hume Scholarship’, Animus, 
7 (2002), 1-23, at http://www.swgc.mun.ca/animus/2002vol7/maxwell7.htm. 

| Baier, ‘David Hume, Spinozist’. Baier warned that ‘of course Spinozism in an empiricist 
mode is Spinozism with a considerable difference...’ (p. 237). In sum, if the empiricist 
Hume inherited some doctrines from the rationalist Spinoza, well then, we should expect 
to find considerable modifications in these doctrines. 

” Baier, ‘David Hume, Spinozist’, 240. 
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In order to place the question of the relation of Hume and Spinoza 
in the right perspective, we must take into account that, although, 
according to Spinoza, it is true that only rational and intellectual 
knowledge is adequate, it is also true that a very large part of Spinoza’s 
interest in the Ethics is devoted to a reconstruction of the processes 
underlying non-rational knowledge—that is, the imagination. The 
imagination produces obscure knowledge, but it is not itself obscure; 
rather, it is possible to give a philosophical account of it, since it 
depends entirely on the necessary mechanisms of human nature. It 
is certainly superfluous to remind the reader of Spinoza’s polemic 
against those who write about the passions as if they were dealing 
with ‘not of natural things, which follow the common laws of nature, 
but of things which are outside nature’, and ‘who prefer to curse or 
laugh at the Affects and actions of men, rather than understand them’ 
(EllPref). Likewise, it is certainly superfluous to remind the reader 
of Spinoza’s claim that, on the contrary, the affects ‘acknowledge 
certain causes, through which they are understood, and have certain 
properties, as worthy of our knowledge as the properties of any 
other thing’, so that we can discuss the human actions and appetites 
‘just as if it were a Question of lines, planes, and bodies’ (EIIPref). 
The faculty—if I may use this notion disliked by Spinoza—that 
produces inadequate ideas—that is, the imagination—was subjected 
to the same program of scientific study in part Hl of the Ethics. 
If Hume’s renowned philosophical thesis—that is, the explanation 
of the relation of cause and effect—has any source in Spinoza’s 
philosophy, this source can be found only in Spinoza’s analysis of 
the imagination—that is, in the ‘mutilated and confused realm of 
ideas’. So this is the question: besides a relation of cause and effect 
grounded in reason, is there also in Spinoza a relation of cause and 
effect grounded in the imagination? 

Before answering this question we should dwell on two points. 
First, we should inquire into the very appropriateness of the question. 
Spinoza’s mental universe divides into two spheres: the imaginative 
sphere—that is, the world of inadequate ideas—and the rational and 
intellectual sphere—that is, the world of adequate ideas.'? Both worlds 


8 On the metaphysical foundation of this theory, see my Angeli e beati: Modelli di 
conoscenza da Tommaso a Spinoza (Bari-Roma: Laterza, 1996), 259 ff. 
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encompass within themselves coherent systems. Reason and intellect 
produce their own metaphysics and theology, which stand in contrast 
with the theology and metaphysics produced by the imagination. 
Reason and intellect have their own rational and universal morality, 
and the imagination has its own morality, variable from individual 
to individual, breeding ground par excellence for skepticism.'* Reason 
and intellect have universal knowledge, but the imagination also 
produces ‘universals’, those of the schoolmen, that vary depend- 
ing on the features that most repeatedly have affected the observer 
(EIIP40S). Reason and intellect know the necessary existence of 
the finite modes through their dependence on God,'* whereas the 
imagination— enclosed within the phenomenology ofits own percep- 
tions —attributes existence to anything that affects the body, including 
dreams and fictions,’® and so on. It would not be surprising, then, if 
there were a relation between events that depends on the associations 
of the imagination that corresponded to the logical necessity that, 
according to reason, relates cause and effect. 

Secondly, it is appropriate to clarify that not only does Spinoza 
hold a rationalist conception of the relation between cause and effect, 
but he is also one of the polemical targets, among others, of Hume’s 
brilliant analysis of the fallacies in the rationalist explanation of the 
relation between cause and effect.'? Hume’s critique of the principle 
of causality as a principle founded on reason is articulated in two 
stages. First, Hume refutes those who believe that the principle of 
causality, according to which ‘whatever begins to exist, must have a 
cause of existence’ (THN (1.3.3), 56) is intuitively true. Then, Hume 
opposes those who believe that the principle is demonstrable. Among 
the latter, Hume chooses to refute Hobbes’s, Clarke’s, and Locke’s 


™ The reference is, of course, to the EIApp., which is dedicated to the analysis of the 
prejudice that ‘all things in Nature are like themselves in acting with an end in view’ and 
to the roots of skepticism, after Spinoza’s explanation of the metaphysics of reason in part I. 
The universal morality of reason is announced instead in EI VPref. 

‘8 EVP30D: ‘Therefore, to conceive things under a form of eternity is to conceive things 
in so far as they are conceived through God’s essence as real entities; that is, in so far as they 
involve existence through God’s essence.’ 

16 See EHP17C, D, and S. 

‘7 The only study dedicated to this subject—C. J. Sullivan, Jr., ‘Spinoza and Hume on 
Causation’, Atti del XII Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia, xii (Florence: Sansoni, 1961), 
431—7—is useless. 
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arguments. Hume does not provide any example of those authors who 
defend the intuitive character of the necessary connection between 
cause and effect. But Spinoza certainly belongs to this class of authors, 
since he presents the principle of causality as an axiom, the third, to be 
exact, of part I of the Ethics: ‘From a given determinate cause the effect 
follows necessarily; and conversely, if there is no determinate cause, 
it is impossible for an effect to follow’ (EIA3). And certainly Spinoza 
would have agreed with those who maintain that it is contradictory, 
and not simply false, to say of something that begins to exist that it 
does not have a cause. EIJA4, in fact, states: ‘The knowledge of an 
effect depends on, and involves, the knowledge of its cause.’ Now, 
the only argument that Hume provides against those who maintain 
that the truth of the principle of causality is intuitive is that the ideas 
of cause and effect are separable: ‘as all distinct ideas are separable 
from each other, and as the ideas of cause and effect are evidently 
distinct, ’twill be easy for us to conceive any object to be non-existent 
this moment, and existent the next, without conjoining to it the 
distinct idea of a cause or productive principle’ (THN (1.3.3), 56). 
Whether or not Hume had in mind EIJA4, certainly his argument on 
the separability of the ideas of cause and effect would be sufficient 
to threaten that axiom. There is a further hint that the generic 
reference to those who defend the intuitive character of the principle 
of causality hides a reference to Spinoza. Those who defend the 
intuitive character of the principle of causality claim it to be ‘one 
of those maxims, which tho’ they may be deny’d with the lips, ’tis 
impossible for men in their hearts really to doubt of (THN (1.3.3), 
56). This characteristic of Hume’s adversaries fits well with Spinoza’s 
criticism of Descartes’s theory of judgment. Spinoza accused those 
who maintain that the mind is free of assenting to or dissenting from 
the contents of the intellect of confusing ‘words with ideas’; because 
of this they ‘think that they can will something contrary to what they 
are aware of, when they only affirm or deny with words something 
contrary to what they are aware of’ (EIIP49S). In sum, according 
to Spinoza, those who deny self-evident truths like the principle of 
causality deny them ‘only... with words’; and, according to Hume, 
those who maintain that principle of causality is intuitive believe 
that those who deny it do so only ‘with the lips’ but not ‘in their 
hearts’. 
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So, Spinoza would seem to be one of Hume’s adversaries in 
his analysis of the relation between cause and effect. And there 
would be nothing else to add were it not for the fact that there 
is a notion of causality in Spinoza that relates to the imagination 
rather than to reason. Spinoza not only elaborates a theory of caus- 
ality based on adequate ideas—the one expressed in EIA4—but 
he also proposed a theory to account for how causal explanation 
emerges within the realm of the obscure and confused ideas of exper- 
ience and, hence, guides the knowledge and behavior of the people 
who are prisoners of the imagination. This theory is presented in 
EVIP44, in the first corollary, the scholium, and the body of the 
demonstration. 

EVIP44 states that ‘it is of the nature of Reason to regard things as 
necessary, not as contingent’. Since reason ‘regards’ things ‘as neces- 
sary’, Spinoza feels obliged to explain the origin of the widespread, 
and obviously false, notion of contingency. He provides such explan- 
ation in Corollary I: ‘From this it follows that it depends only on the 
imagination that we regard things as contingent, both in respect to 
the past and in respect to the future.’ Spinoza takes obvious pleasure 
in explaining the origin of error; he already gave a celebrated example 
of this in ElApp. In this case, however, Spinoza does not limit himself 
to what we might call the ‘negative’ explanation to account for why 
people believe that they are free that he offered in EIApp.—that is, 
the explanation grounded in their ignorance of the causes of their 
actions.'® To this negative reason, Spinoza adds an explanation that 
employs the mechanism of association in the imagination, investigated 
earlier in EII. The principle of association of the ideas that belong to 
the imagination is of basic importance in explaining why the mind 
regards things as contingent. As a preliminary, Spinoza recalls the 
principle of association described in ElIP18: ‘If the human Body has 
once been affected by two or more bodies at the same time, then 
when the Mind subsequently imagines one of them, it will immedi- 
ately recollect the others also.’ Memory is created this way. In fact, 
memory, as Spinoza clarifies it in EIIP18S, ‘is nothing other than a 


8 ‘men think themselves free, because they are conscious of their volitions and their 
appetite, and do not think, even in their dreams, of the causes by which they are disposed 
to wanting and willing, because they are ignorant of [those causes]’. 
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certain connection of ideas involving the nature of things which are 
outside the human Body—a connection that is in the Mind according 
to the order and connection of the affections of the human Body’. 
That is, if some past experience has connected two affections of the 
body with one another, when one of them presents itself again then 
mind will also imagine, that is, remember, the impression that in the 
past was connected with that affection. Spinoza is careful to emphasize, 
again in ElIP18S, that this “connection ...is in the Mind according 
to the order and connection of the affections of the human Body’, 
and so it is casual and variable from individual to individual, in order 
to distinguish it from the connection of ideas in accordance with the 
order of the intellect. This connection, or, better, this ‘association’ 
of ideas that belongs to the imagination, reflects the causal order of 
experience rather than that of the ideas of reason. The order of the 
ideas of the intellect—that is, the rational and scientific explanation 
of things—is that ‘by which the Mind perceives things through their 
first causes, and which is the same in all men’. 

The mechanism of association of the mind in accordance with 
the order of experience explains the phenomenon of the union of 
ideas that are dissimilar from one another. As in the case of language, 
although there is no similarity between the words and the things 
they refer to, the mechanism of association connects the former 
with the latter due to the frequency with which a certain sound 
is uttered in the presence of a thing. By the same mechanism, the 
mind of the soldier, seeing the tracks of the horse, will pass on from 
thinking of the horse to thinking of the rider and the war, whereas a 
peasant will associate the horse with the plough, the field, and so on 
(see EIIP18S). 

In order to explain the origin of the firm belief that there are 
contingent events it is also necessary to keep in mind the principle 
presented in EIIP17 (and its corollary and scholium), according to 
which the mind imagines the things that affect the body as existing 
until some idea excludes the existence of these things. This principle 
predicts that the idea of an existing external body does not add 
anything to the bare idea of the same body. The idea of an external 
body, in the end, is nothing but a modification that the affected 
body suffers as a result of an encounter with an external body. It 
follows that, when the body suffers the same modification as the one 
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suffered in the past due to the encounter with an external body, the 
mind that is nothing but the idea of the affected body, according 
to Spinoza, imagines that the external body exists, even if it actually 
does not: ‘although the external bodies by which the human Body 
has once been affected do not exist, the Mind will still regard them 
as present, as often as this action of the body is repeated’ (EII17CD). 
Spinoza invokes experience for this principle: ‘all those postulates 
which I have assumed contain hardly anything that is not established 
by experience...’ (EII17S)."° 

On the basis of the association of ideas that produces what we call 
‘memory’, and on the basis of the equivalence between the idea of a 
body and the idea of its existence, Spinoza is able to explain the origin 
of the notion of contingency: 


if the human Body has once been affected by two external bodies at the 
same time, then afterwards, when the Mind imagines one of them, it will 
immediately recollect the other also, i-e., it will regard both as present to itself 
unless causes occur which exclude their present existence. ... Let us suppose, 
then, a child, who saw Peter for the first time yesterday, in the morning, but 
saw Paul at noon, and Simon in the evening, and today again saw Peter in 
the morning. ...as soon as he sees the morning light... he will imagine the 
whole day, and Peter together with the morning, Paul with noon, and Simon 
with the evening. That is, he will imagine the existence of Paul and of Simon with 
a relation to future time. ... And he will do this more uniformly, the more often he 
has seen them in this same order. But if it should happen at some time that on 
some other evening he sees James instead of Simon, then on the following 
morning he will imagine now Simon, now James, together with the evening 
time ... His imagination, therefore, will vacillate and he will imagine now this 
one, now that one, with the future evening time, i.e., he will regard neither 
of them as certainly future [certo ... futurum], but both of them as contingently 
future. (EIIP44S; emphasis added) 


Let us imagine the young Hume at La Fléche, bent over the book 
by the systematic atheist, and let us try to guess what he would 
have made of these propositions of the Ethics. First of all, Hume 
would have been struck by the theory of association of ideas by 
the imagination and its explanation of how it is possible for stable 


On the role of experience in Spinoza, see P. F. Moreau, Spinoza: L’Expérience et 
P’éternité (Paris: PUF, 1994). 
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aggregates of ideas to form independently of any logical connection 
among the ideas. And then Spinoza’s appeal to experience would have 
caught his attention. A good suggestion, undoubtedly, to explain the 
origin of those truths that Leibniz had called ‘matters of fact’, or, to 
use Hume’s terminology, to explain those propositions whose truth 
does not depend on the relation of ideas alone. He would then have 
read with particular attention the explanation of the origin of the 
imaginative notion of contingency. He would have thought that it 
contains all the elements needed to provide an excellent explanation 
of the origin of the idea of necessary connection—that is, the origin 
of that which is opposite to contingency. In fact, claims Spinoza, the 
mind of the observer will imagine the existence of Paul and Simon as 
soon as Peter appears if it has frequently seen Paul and Simon appear 
after Peter. That is, the mind of the observer, by its own laws, cannot 
help imagining the existence of Paul and Simon as soon as Peter 
appears, even if there is no logical relation among the ideas of Paul, 
Peter, and Simon. And the strength of the compulsion to think of 
Paul and Simon after seeing Paul will depend on how frequently Paul 
and Simon have appeared after Peter. All the elements are present 
for the young Hume to write a first draft of the sections of book 
I part 3 of the Treatise of Human Nature, the parts devoted to an 
analysis of the relation of cause and effect. Following out references 
contained in EIIP44S, Hume might go back to read El[P18—that 
is, the proposition devoted to the association of ideas and memory. 
There he would notice that Spinoza used that proposition to explain 
how it happens that, in the presence of an impression, the mind 
brings back to consciousness ideas of events that in the past occurred 
together with the event that is presently causing the impression. From 
the phenomenon of the association of ideas it follows that the observer 
‘will imagine the existence of Paul and of Simon with a relation to 
future time. ... And he will do this more uniformly, the more often 
he has seen them in this same order.’ Certainly, Hume would have 
thought, the first step towards tracking down the link between the 
two ideas that we call ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ consists in their past constant 
conjunction: 


*Tis therefore by EXPERIENCE only, that we can infer the existence of one 
object from that of another. The nature of experience is this. We remember 
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to have had frequent instances of the existence of one species of objects; 
and also remember, that the individuals of another species of objects have 
always attended them, and have existed in a regular order of contiguity and 
succession with regard to them. (THN (1.3.6), 61) 


It would then have been established that the first condition for 
the formation of the relation of cause and effect is the ‘constant 
conjunction’ of two events (THN (1.3.6), 61). 

But in order to obtain the relation of cause and effect we need 
something more: the idea of a necessary connection between the 
cause-event and the effect-event. It is necessary to distinguish between 
a simple succession of events, and a connection between two events 
such that the second occurs if and only if the first occurs. Only the 
latter is called a relation of cause and effect. What is the origin of 
the idea of a necessary connection? Spinoza claims that the mind will 
imagine Paul and Simon as soon as Peter appears ‘the more often he 
has seen them in this same order’. The link between the ideas of Paul 
and Peter is then a matter of degree. The more often Paul would 
have followed Peter, the more inevitable it will be for the mind to 
imagine the one when the other appears. Let us imagine what would 
happen if Paul had always followed Peter in past experiences. The 
mind would then regard Paul as certainly (certo futurum) existing in 
the future. Then Hume can write: ‘from the constant conjunction 
the objects acquire an union in the imagination. When the impression 
of one becomes present to us, we immediately form an idea of its 
usual attendant...’ (THN (1.3.6), 65). The necessary connection is 
nothing but the psychological compulsion to pass from one event to 
another, and this psychological compulsion occurs when two events 
have always been conjoined in the past. 

However, there is still something missing. The mind does not limit 
itself to imagining the fire when smoke is present but believes that there 
is fire. Spinoza lays the groundwork for explaining this phenomenon. 
In Peter’s presence, the mind does not limit itself to imagining Paul, 
but it imagines him as existing—that is, it believes that Paul will 
appear after Peter: ‘he will imagine the existence of Paul and Simon 
with reference to future time’. And this happens because, according 
to EIIP17, “even though things do not exist, the Mind still imagines 
them always as present to itself, unless causes occur which exclude 
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their present existence’ (EMP 44S, with reference to EMP17)—that is, 
it is equivalent to think of something and to think of that something 
as existing. After having clarified how the mind, in the presence of 
smoke, necessarily imagines fire, Hume will devote sections 7 and 8 
to trying to explain why, in the presence of smoke, the mind will not 
limit itself to imagining fire but will believe that there is fire. Again 
Spinoza will be of help here: ‘the idea of existence is nothing different 
from the idea of any object, and when after the simple conception 
of any thing we wou’d conceive it as existent, we in reality make no 
addition to or alteration on our first idea’ (THN (1.3.7), 65-6). This 
time, however, Hume will feel obliged to add something to Spinoza’s 
Ethics in order to explain the belief in the existence of the fire when 
smoke is present: the present impression of the smoke transfers part of 
its vivacity to the idea of fire that the mind has imagined as existing.?° 
Hume, in this way, includes the Ethics’ analysis of association of ideas 
in his own theory of the origin of belief. However, in this analysis 
too Spinoza has precedence over Hume. In the second chapter of 
the Tractatus theologico-politicus Spinoza had explained the prophets’ 
certainty about the existence of non-present events by the vivacity 
with which they imagine those very events. Afterwards, Malebranche 
had extensively developed this thesis in book two of De la recherche 
de la verité, where the difference between sense and imagination is 
related to their different degree of vivacity, a difference that can 
be reduced so much as to make indistinguishable imagination and 
sensation. 

If Paul’s presence has always followed Peter’s presence in the past, 
what guarantee do I have that things will be the same in the future? 
None, it is evident. Likewise, Hume will say, there is no guarantee 
that the sun will rise tomorrow. And, yet, both Spinoza and Hume 
claim, it is impossible not to believe that it will rise. 

If Spinoza’s analysis of the origin of the belief in contingency 
provides the material for explaining the origin of the belief in necessity, 
a fortiori Hume will follow Spinoza’s analysis in his explanation of the 
origin of the representation of contingency, when the past has not 


20 THN (1.3.8), 69: ‘when any impression becomes present to us, it not only transports 
the mind to such ideas as are related to it, but likewise communicates to them a share of its 
force and vivacity’. 
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presented a conjunction of contrary events: ‘’Tis evident, that when 
an object is attended with contrary effects, we judge of them only 
by our past experience, and always consider those as possible, which 
we have observ’d to follow from it’ (THN (1.3.12), 91-2). Spinoza, 
to repeat, had written: ‘But if it should happen at some time that 
on some other evening he sees James instead of Simon, then on the 
following morning he will imagine now Simon, now James, together 
with the evening time ... His imagination, therefore, will vacillate and 
he will imagine now this one, now that one, with the future evening 
time, i.e., he will regard neither of them as certainly future, but both of them 
as contingently future’ (EIIP44S; emphasis added). 

Spinoza also showed that the strength of the link between ideas 
depends on the frequency in which they appeared linked in the past: 
‘he will imagine the existence of Paul and Simon with reference to 
future time...and this train of events will be more consistent the more 
frequently he sees them in that order. And Hume will explain in this 
way the notion of probability, that increases or decreases depending 
on the frequency of the constant conjunction: ‘’Tis evident, that 
when an object is attended with contrary effects, we judge of them 
only by our past experience, and always consider those as possible, 
which we have observ’d to follow from it. And as past experience 
regulates our judgment concerning the possibility of these effects, 
so it does that concerning their probability; and that effect, which 
has been the most common, we always esteem the most likely’ 
(THN (1.3.12), 91-2). 

Hume does not even stop at the extreme implication of Spinoza’s 
reconstruction of the mechanism of association —that is, the identific- 
ation of the process that links unrelated events in the relation of cause 
and effect with the process that links words to things. In the relation 
of cause and effect, dissimilar ideas are so strongly united that the mind 
is compelled to think of the one when it thinks of the other. This 
relation cannot be explained in any way through an analysis of the 
ideas: they are not correlative ideas and they are logically independent 
of one another.”! Now, the paradigmatic case of a link between totally 


21 Hume argues against those who try to argue that any event must have a cause by 
naming ‘effect’ the event and then pointing out that the very notion of ‘effect’ implies the 
correlative one of ‘cause’ as follows: “But this does not prove, that every being must be 
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unrelated ideas that is so strong that it is impossible to think of the 
one without the other is the link that human institution establishes 
between words and things. Spinoza had discussed this particular asso- 
ciation of ideas in ElIP18. That proposition plays a crucial role in the 
explanation of the imaginative notion of contingency: ‘If the human 
Body has once been affected by two or more bodies at the same 
time, then when the Mind subsequently imagines one of them, it will 
immediately recollect the others also.’ And this is the reason why: 


Mind, from the thought of one thing, immediately passes to the thought of 
another, which has no likeness to the first: as, for example, from the thought 
of the word ‘pomum’ a Roman will immediately pass to the thought of the 
fruit [namely, an apple], which has no similarity to that articulate sound and 
nothing in common with it except that the Body of the same man has often 
been affected by these two, i.e., that the man often heard the word ‘pomum’ 
while he saw the fruit. And in this way each of us will pass from one thought 
to another, as each one’s association has ordered the images of things in the 


body. (EIIP18S) 


As in the case when the ideas of Paul and Simon appear, as soon 
as Peter appears, so the link between the sign and the thing signified 
is not justified by their corresponding ideas but by their constant 
conjunction. Hume agrees with Spinoza on this as well. The origin 
of the link between sign and thing signified is the same as that of 
the link between cause and effect. There are only three principles of 
the association of ideas, according to Hume: ‘I assert that the only 
general principles, which associate ideas, are resemblance, contiguity 
and causation’ (THN (1.3.6), 65). The relation between the sign and 
thing signified can only belong to the last principle: 


There is indeed a principle of union among ideas, which at first sight may 
be esteem’d different from any of these, but will be found at the bottom 
to depend on the same origin. When ewry individual of any species of 
objects is found by experience to be constantly united with an individual 
of another species, the appearance of any new individual of either species 
naturally conveys the thought to its usual attendant. Thus because such a 
particular idea is commonly annex’d to such a particular word, nothing is 
requir’d but the hearing of that word to produce the correspondent idea; and 


preceded by a cause; no more than it follows, because every husband must have a wife, that 
therefore every man must be marry’d’ (THN (1.3.3), 58). 
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twill scarce be possible for the mind, by its utmost efforts, to prevent that 
transition. ... But tho’ I acknowledge this to be a true principle of association 
among ideas, I assert it to be the very same with that betwixt the ideas of cause and 
effect, and to be an essential part in all our reasonings from that relation. We 
have no other notion of cause and effect, but that of certain objects, which in 
all past instances have been found inseparabile. (THN (1.3.6), 65; emphasis 
added) 


Now, the analogy between the relation of ideas that constitutes 
the origin of the imaginative notion of contingency and the relation 
between words and things in Spinoza underscores the fact that the 
strength of the association of ideas is utterly compatible with its sheer 
arbitrary and fortuitous character. At the appearance of a horse, the 
soldier and the farmer will inevitably imagine different things: 


a soldier, having seen traces of a horse in the sand, will immediately pass from 
the thought of a horse to the thought of a horseman, and from that to the 
thought of war, etc. But a Farmer will pass from the thought of a horse to the 
thought of a plow, and then to that ofa field. etc. And so each one, according 
as he has been accustomed to join and connect the images of things in this or 
that way, will pass from one thought to another. (EIIP18S) 


It is not surprising that Hume would also want to follow Spinoza on 
this point. The analysis of the relation between cause and effect, in 
fact, has this provocative result: there is no difference between the 
link that unites natural signs (smoke and fire) and the link that unites 
conventional signs (words and things). The strength of both links 
depends only on a constant conjunction. After all, it is on that very 
page of Spinoza’s text that Hume might have come across the concept 
that will be a key-concept in his analysis—that is, custom: ‘And so each 
one, according as he has been accustomed to join and connect the images 
of things in this or that way, will pass from one thought to another.’ 
Anybody who has studied Hume’s famous critique of the claim 
that the relation of cause and effect is grounded on reason knows 
that Hume seems to have been inspired by Malebranche, who, in 
support of his occasionalism, explained that all causal reasonings are 
based on the notorious fallacy according to which what follows is 
caused by what precedes it: post hoc propter hoc.22 We do not have to 


22 The original suggestion that Malebranche was the philosopher who inspired Hume’s 
critique of the relation between cause and effect can be traced back, at least, to C. W. Doxsee, 
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give up this belief. On the contrary. Malebranche’s philosophy surely 
played a crucial critical role and was essential to Hume’s criticism of 
the rational conception of causation, held, among others, by Spinoza 
in an extreme form; we should not forget that it was an axiom for 
him. But the beneficial awakening Hume’s reading of Malebranche 
caused left something unexplained. Why do human minds fall into 
the gross error of thinking that what follows has a necessary relation 
to what precedes it? Spinoza’s theory of the association of ideas in the 
imagination provides the missing explanation. So, Hume completely 
reversed Spinoza’s program of replacing the inadequate ideas of the 
imagination with the ideas of reason: the Spinoza who theorizes about 
the imagination has replaced the Spinoza who theorizes about reason, 
having fallen under the attack of Malebranche’s critique. 

In conclusion, the weakness of the currently available attempts to 
draw a parallel between the philosophies of Spinoza and Hume is 
due to the lack of understanding that Spinoza held two theories of 
knowledge, that of reason and that of the imagination. After all, as 
we have seen, Spinoza explicitly referred to this twofold theory while 
introducing the analysis of the association of ideas in the imagination: 
‘I say... that this connection happens according to the order and 
connection of the affections of the human Body in order to distinguish 
it from the connection of ideas which happens according to the order 
of the intellect, by which the Mind perceives things through their 
first causes, and which is the same in all men’ (EIIP18S). Once we 
clarify that the human mind, according to Spinoza, can be structured 
in accordance with either the laws of reason or the associations of the 
imagination, we will no longer need to turn Hume into a rationalist in 


“Hume’s Relation to Malebranche’, Philosophical Review, 25 (1916), 692—710. The hypothesis 
was influentially revived by N. Kemp Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume (1941; New 
York: St Martin’s Press, 1966), 80-90. Hume knows and quotes Malebranche both 
in the Treatise (THN (1.3.14), 106) and in the Enquiries (EHU, sect. 7.2, 58 n; EPM, 
sect. 3.2, 22 n). Two of these occurrences regard passages where Malebranche discusses 
causality (THN 1.3.14; EHU, sect. 7.2). Malebranche had begun to criticize the efficacy of 
secondary causes since the first edition of the Recherche de la vérité (m1. 2. 111) OC 1. 426: ‘je 
ne croi pas qu’on puisse douter, que ceux qui assurent, que l’esprit peut se former les idées 
des objets, ne se trompent; puisqu’ils attribuent 4 l’esprit la puissance de créer, et méme de 
créer avec sagesse et avec ordre, quoiqu’il n’ait aucune connoissance de ce qu’il fait: car cela 
n’est pas concevable. Mais la cause de leur erreur, est que les hommes ne manquent jamais 
de juger qu’une chose est cause de quelque effet, quand l’un et l’autre sont joints ensemble, 
supposé que la véritable cause de cet effet leur soit inconnué.’ 
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order to acknowledge his debt to Spinoza, nor will Hume’s empiricism 
constitute a reason for denying such debt.” 


Universita degli Studi di Siena 


3 Translation from the Italian by Raffaella De Rosa and Daniel Garber. An earlier 
version of this chapter appeared in C. Ginzburg and E. Scribano (eds.), Conversazioni per 


Alberto Gajano (Pisa: ETS, 2005), 323-39. I would like to thank Eugenio Lecaldano for his 
valuable remarks. 
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Reid’s Rejection of Intentionalism 


TODD STUART GANSON 


One of the central disputes, if not the central dispute, in contemporary 
philosophy of mind concerns the distinctive mark of the mental.’ 
According to intentionalism, a view usually traced back to Franz 
Brentano, intentionality is what sets mental states apart from everything 
else.? Thomas Reid is sometimes heralded as the forerunner of the rival 
view that some mental states are non-intentional, not about anything.* 
For he claims that sensation, unlike other mental states, ‘has no object’ 
(EIP 38, 196).* 

At the same time, there is some evidence that, for Reid, sensations 
are no less intentional than our perceptions by way of the senses.° So, 
in spite of his repeated insistence that sensation has no object, it is 
far from obvious whether Reid in fact thinks of sensations as non- 
intentional mental states and so whether his view is a genuine rival 
to Brentano’s.® Given how central a role Reid’s notion of sensation 


* Ned Block suggests that the issue of whether there is more to conscious experience than 
its representational content (and so more to mentality than intentionality) is ‘the greatest 
chasm in the philosophy of mind—maybe even all of philosophy’ (see “Mental Paint and 
Mental Latex’, in E. Villanueva (ed.), Philosophical Issues, vii (Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 
1996), 19-49, at 19). 

? Franz Brentano, Psychology from an Empirical Standpoint (London: Routledge, 1995). 

° See Christopher Peacocke, Sense and Content (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1983), 6. Peacocke takes Reid to be one of the first to recognize a non-representational 
component to sensory experience. 

* References to Reid are to the Edinburgh Edition of Thomas Reid: An Inquiry into 
the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense [IHM] (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1997), Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man [EIP] (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2002), and The Correspondence of Thomas Reid (C) 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2002). 

5 The most important passage in this connection is EIP 295—6, which is discussed in 
Sect. 2 below. 

© Philip Cummins interprets Reid as an intentionalist in “Berkeley’s Ideas of Sense’, in 
M. Atherton (ed.), The Empiricists: Critical Essays (Oxford: Rowman & Littlefield, 1999), 
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plays in his philosophy of perception, it is worthwhile for us to try 
to settle this issue of interpretation. Furthermore, Reid’s remarks on 
the nature of sensation are philosophically rich and deserve a more 
thorough examination than they have received so far. 

In the first section below the two most plausible interpretations 
of Reid are described and a preliminary defense of each reading is 
provided. The second section contains an extended argument in favor 
of the view that Reid takes sensations to be non-intentional mental 
states. The chapter concludes in the final section with a discussion of 
Reid’s efforts to square his view of sensations as non-intentional with 
the fact that we naturally locate sensations like pain in the body. 


Reid asks us to distinguish sensation from perception. While the terms 
‘sensation’ and ‘perception’ are presumably familiar to many or even 
most competent speakers of the English language, the contrast that 
interests Reid is less than obvious. Indeed, even philosophers have 
failed to observe this crucial distinction, with the result that previous 
thinking about the senses has been plagued with errors (EIP 199). The 
problem is that sensations are constantly conjoined with perceptions 
of external objects through the senses, so that it is not easy to separate 
them in thought. Accordingly, Reid hopes ‘to lead the reader to 
attend to [sensations] so as to be able to make them objects of thought, 
without which it is impossible that he can enter into my reasoning or 
understand my principles’ (IHM 259). 

In everyday contexts the term ‘sensation’ is typically applied to items 
such as pains, itches, and tingles. Reid takes pain as his central example’ 
and identifies certain features that are shared by all sensations:* 


89-106, at 93. Todd Buras defends this interpretation at length in “The Problem with Reid’s 
Direct Realism’, Philosophical Quarterly, 52 (2002), 458—9, and “The Nature of Sensations in 
Reid’, History of Philosophy Quarterly, 22 (2005), 221-38. 


7 | follow A. E. Pitson and Phillip Cummins in supposing that Reid takes pain as 
a paradigm of sensation. See Pitson, ‘Sensation, Perception and Reid’s Realism’, in 
M. Dalgarno and E. Matthews (eds.), The Philosophy of Thomas Reid (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 
1989), 79-89, at 82, and Cummins, ‘Berkeley’s Ideas of Sense’, 95. 

® To suppose that sensations like pain have these features is not to suppose that we are 
infallible with respect to our pains. We are susceptible to error for a variety of reasons. We 
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(i) Trustworthiness. Sensations like pain must always be present 
when you feel them. It can never happen that you feel pain 
when in fact you do not have any pains to feel. (EIP 214, 243; 
IHM 27) 

(ii) Disclosedness. Pain can be present to you only when you feel 
it. When you do not feel pain, it cannot be there. (EIP 37, 194, 
243; IHM 27, 64; C 113) 

(iii) Unmistakability. A given pain must have all those features it is 
felt to have. Necessarily, if a pain feels mild, then it is a mild 
pain. If it feels sharp, then it is sharp. (EIP 37, 197, 214, 243, 
C 113) 

(iv) Transparency. A given pain can have only those intrinsic? 
features it is felt to have. There is nothing more to pain than 
how it feels. HM 175-6, 258; EIP 194; C 113) 

(v) Privacy. No one else can feel your pains; only you can. (EIP 


147) 


As we shall see, there is reason to think that Reid has these features in 
mind when he distinguishes sensation from perception. Reid attempts 
to explain these features of sensation with the hypothesis that sensation, 
unlike perception, is an act of the mind with no object. 

In his central argument for distinguishing sensation from perception, 
Reid explicitly mentions two of the distinctive features of sensation 
listed above: 


The same phenomenon may lead the philosopher, in all cases, to distinguish 
sensation from perception. We say, that the man had a deceitful feeling, 
when he felt a pain in his toe after the leg was cut off; and we have a true 
meaning in saying so. But, if we will speak accurately, our sensations cannot 
be deceitful; they must be what we feel them to be, and can be nothing else. 


can go wrong in thinking or talking about our pains because of a failure to attend carefully 
to our feelings of pain, because we do not really grasp the concepts involved, because we 
accidentally use the wrong words, etc. Presumably mistakes are not that uncommon: people 
do not always pay careful attention to the character of their feelings, nor do they always use 
language appropriately when confronted with feelings. The point here is just that the feeling 
of pain is never mistaken about pain. 


° Of course, a pain will have extrinsic features that the subject of the pain does not 
feel. For example, someone else’s pain might have the property of being simultaneous 
with your act of reading this sentence. This property of the pain will not be felt by the 
subject. 
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Where then lies the deceit? I answer, it lies not in the sensation, which is real, 
but in the seeming perception he had of a disorder in his toe. This perception, 
which nature had conjoined with the sensation, was in this instance fallacious. 
(EIP 214; cf. C 113) 


Reid is here appealing to the trustworthiness and unmistakability of 
pain. Even if you are the subject of a phantom-limb pain, the pain 
felt is still nevertheless present when you feel it and is as it feels to be. 
As a subject of phantom-limb pain, you are experiencing a real pain 
that is as it feels. Hence, the feeling of pain is in no way deceitful or 
fallacious. The same cannot be said for your perception of disorder in 
the body, so this perception must be distinct from the sensation or 
feeling of pain. 

On the assumption that sensations differ from perceptions in this 
way, we would like to know what sensations are such that they 
possess these distinctive features. What distinguishes sensation from 
perception, Reid tells us, is that it lacks an object: 


I shall add an observation concerning the word feeling. This word has two 
meanings. First, it signifies the perceptions we have of external objects, by 
the sense of touch. When we speak of feeling a body to be hard or soft, rough 
or smooth, hot or cold; to feel these things, is to perceive them by touch. 
They are external things, and that act of the mind by which we feel them, is 
easily distinguished from the objects felt. Secondly, the word feeling is used to 
signify the same thing as sensation, which we have just now explained; and, 
in this sense, it has no object; the feeling and the thing felt are one and the 
same. (EIP 38) 


Reid seems to be saying that, unlike perception, sensation is a mere 
feeling and is not about anything. In distinguishing sensation from 
perception in this way, Reid is evidently offering an explanatory 
account of sensation, an account of what sensations like pain are that 
will afford explanations of central truths about it, truths like (i)—(v). 
If pain just is the feeling we have in pain experience, then pain 
must be trustworthy (there when you have the feeling) and disclosed 
(there only when you have the feeling). And, since we draw no 
distinction between feeling and being or—what comes to the same 
thing—between appearance and reality as far as bodily sensations are 
concerned, we allow that our pains are just as they feel (unmistakable 
and transparent). Finally, on the assumption that pain is just a feeling, 
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the privacy of pain will be an instance of the privacy of one’s own 
mental states.'° 

So far we have been considering one plausible interpretation of how 
Reid takes sensation to differ from perception. On this reading— call 
it the no-object interpretation—Reid intends to account for the special 
features of sensation with the hypothesis that sensations are non- 
intentional mental states. If we allow that the feeling of pain has an 
object (i.e. pain) and thereby distinguish the feeling of pain from pain 
itself, then we seem to make room for the possibility that our feelings 
are sometimes in error concerning our pains. Reid is able to rule 
out the possibility of error here by endorsing a no-object view of 
sensation, by insisting that the feeling of pain is a mere feeling and is 
not about anything. We now want to consider what, in Reid’s view, 
sensation and perception have in common. For it is here that the most 
serious problem for the no-object interpretation arises. 

Sensation and perception apparently have several things in com- 
mon: 


1. They are both operations of the mind. 

2. As operations of the mind, they both necessarily involve appre- 
hension or conception. For mental operations in general presuppose 
that we have something in mind, that we have a mental grasp of 
something or other. (EIP 295-6) 

3. In both sensation and perception we form a belief about the 
thing apprehended that it exists. (IHM 27-8, 168; EIP 96-100, 
470; cf. MS 2131/8/1/24) 

4. In both sensation and perception this belief is immediate— that 
is, not based on reasoning. Rather, the belief is a product of 
our constitution: because of the way we are made, we just find 
ourselves believing in the existence of the thing apprehended. 


(Ibid.) 


In sum, these two operations of the mind—sensation and percep- 
tion—both involve the formation of an immediate belief in the 
existence of some item that is apprehended. 


‘© Tt is important to understand privacy here in the narrow way it has been defined 
above. Reid apparently allows that we can sometimes perceive the mental states of others—for 
instance, we can perceive that someone is angry (EIP 485—7). We cannot, however, feel 
another’s anger. 
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If this comparison is accurate, then sensation would seem to exhibit 
intentionality as much as perception does. How, then, can Reid 
suppose that sensation differs from perception precisely in being a 
non-intentional state, as the no-object interpretation has it? 

A proponent of the no-object interpretation ought to respond 
as follows. Reid does say that apprehension (and so aboutness) is 
an ingredient of all mental states, including sensation (EIP 295-6). 
However, Reid admits that he sometimes uses the term ‘ingredient’ 
where one might plausibly prefer ‘concomitant’ (C 108; cf. EIP 409). 
Having a sensation necessarily involves having a belief about that sen- 
sation that it exists. But here it is consciousness—not sensation— that 
exhibits aboutness. Consciousness is an act of the mind that has sen- 
sations and other acts of the mind as its objects (EIP 24, 170, 420-1, 
470), and consciousness of a sensation involves an immediate belief 
about that sensation that it exists (EIP 227—8, 470; MS 2131/8/t/24). 
Accordingly, consciousness is rightly called an internal sense, for the 
cognition of internal items that it provides is just like the cognition of 
external items due to our senses (EIP 420—1). Both consciousness and 
perception have an act—object structure and involve a belief in the 
existence of the object conceived. Having a sensation, then, involves 
being in a certain intentional state, just as perceiving does, for we are 
conscious of all the sensations we have. However, the sensation itself 
does not exhibit intentionality."! 

While this response goes some way toward reconciling the no- 
object interpretation with the relevant texts, we must allow that this 
interpretation does not fit perfectly with Reid’s explicit claim at EIP 
295-6 that conception or apprehension ‘enters as an ingredient in 
every operation of the mind’. According to the no-object interpret- 
ation, sensation does not itself include apprehension as an ingredient 
or component; rather, sensation is always accompanied by apprehension 
in the form of consciousness, a distinct act of the mind. If we are to 
take at face value Reid’s claim that sensation includes apprehension 


't So when Reid claims that sensation involves a belief in the present existence of the 
thing apprehended (IHM 28), it is natural to suppose that the belief here is a component of 
the accompanying act of consciousness, not a component of the sensation itself. Reid wants 
to defend the claim that belief is an ingredient in many, not all, mental operations, and he 
includes consciousness, not sensation, in the list of mental operations that possess belief as an 
essential ingredient (EIP 228). 
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as a component, then we will need an alternative to the no-object 
interpretation. On the assumption that sensation does exhibit inten- 
tionality and so has an object, its object cannot be something distinct 
from itself. This much is clear from Reid’s favored account of sen- 
sation as “an act of mind, which may be distinguished from all other 
by this, that it hath no object distinct from the act itself? (EIP 36). 
So the most plausible alternative to the no-object interpretation—call 
it the reflexive interpretation—takes sensation to differ from percep- 
tion insofar as its object is always itself, whereas perception is always 
world-directed.” 

We now have before us the two most plausible readings of Reid’s 
view of sensation. So far the two interpretations are roughly on an 
equal footing: the reflexive interpretation has the advantage that it 
straightforwardly accommodates Reid’s claim that all mental states 
include apprehension as a component, while the no-object interpret- 
ation is able to take at face value Reid’s repeated claim that sensation 
has no object." In the following section we shall identify some further 
advantages of the no-object interpretation. Proponents of the reflex- 
ive interpretation have difficulty making sense of central claims Reid 
makes about consciousness and sensation. 


” The reflexive interpretation can be understood in two ways. Either the sensation has 
no non-intentional parts (a sensation is altogether intentional) or it is complex and has both 
intentional and non-intentional components. 

8 In communication Todd Buras has challenged the suggestion here that the two 
interpretations are so far on equal footing. Because Reid has defined sensation as a mental 
operation that has no object distinct from the act itself (EIP 36), we ought to understand 
the phrase ‘has no object’ as a quick way of saying ‘has no object distinct from itself’. 
Read in this manner, Reid’s remarks at EIP 38 and 196 are no problem for the reflexive 
interpretation. By contrast, there is no obvious way for the no-object interpretation to 
accommodate Reid’s claim at EIP 295—6 that conceptions are ingredients of every mode 
of thought. I do not see that the reflexive interpretation has any real advantage here. First, 
as noted above, Reid admits that he sometimes uses the term ‘ingredient’ where the term 
‘concomitant’ might plausibly be thought to be more appropriate. Secondly, the definition 
of sensation at EJP 36 is ambiguous until we get to EIP 38, where Reid clarifies the 
definition by asserting that sensation has no object. The remark at EJP 196 confirms that 
Reid is thinking of sensations as lacking objects. If Reid were thinking of sensations as 
having themselves as objects, then surely he could easily have said so. It is not plausible 
that Reid would choose to express the idea that sensation is about itself by saying that 
sensation has no object. At the very least, the proponent of the reflexive interpretation must 
allow that Reid has spoken in a highly misleading manner. But, given this concession, the 
reflexive interpretation does not seem to have any real advantage here over the no-object 
interpretation. 
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2 


We begin with the topic of consciousness. What is the relation 
between acts of consciousness and their respective objects, the mental 
states they are about? Either acts of consciousness are distinct from 
their objects (perceptual model) or they are the same as their objects 
(reflexive model). The reflexive interpretation of Reid’s view of 
sensation does not fit well with a perceptual model of consciousness. 
On the assumption that the feeling of pain is a reflexive form of 
awareness— an awareness of itself— why would Reid wish to posit an 
additional awareness of this feeling? Positing an act of consciousness 
would seem to be a superfluous addition.'* It is much more natural for 
proponents of the reflexive interpretation to avoid attributing to Reid 
this dual awareness of the feeling of pain by taking ‘consciousness of 
pain’ to be synonymous with ‘feeling of pain’. 

There are, however, strong indications that Reid would not be 
happy with a reflexive view of consciousness. First, it is hard to see 
how Reid could suppose that “feeling of pain’ and ‘consciousness of 
pain’ are names for the same thing. It is supposed to be a contingent 
matter whether the objects of consciousness exist (EIP 470), but the 
relation between the feeling of pain and pain is a necessary one.'> Reid 
tells us as much: ‘It is impossible that a man should be in pain, when 
he does not feel pain; and when he feels pain, it is impossible that his 
pain should not be real, and in its degree what it is felt to be; and 
the same thing may be said of every sensation whatsoever’ (EIP 243; 
cf. EIP 37, 194, 214; IHM 64, 175-6, 258). Secondly, a reflexive 
view of consciousness does not fit with Reid’s view that thought 


™ Below we shall consider the possibility that consciousness of pain and feeling of 
pain are different enough from one another to justify positing this additional awareness of 
pain. 

‘5 There is a related problem facing the suggestion that Reid endorses a reflexive view 
of consciousness, a problem first noted by Keith Lehrer in ‘Reid on Consciousness’, Reid 
Studies, 1 (1986-7), 8. Lehrer writes: ‘But there is a third difficulty that seems to me 
insuperable. It is that Reid said that consciousness is involuntary. Suppose that the mental 
operation of which I am conscious is voluntary, some operation of attentive reflection, for 
example. The consciousness of that operation is, according to Reid, involuntary. It follows 
that the consciousness, if it is a mental operation, must be distinct from the voluntary mental 
operation which is the object of consciousness. One and the same operation cannot be both 
voluntary and involuntary.’ 
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and its object are numerically distinct items. On the assumption that 
he accepts a reflexive model of consciousness and takes all thoughts 
(or mental operations in general) to be conscious (see EJP 20, 191), 
Reid would be committed to the idea that every thought is a thought 
about itself. But Reid evidently thinks it is just part of common sense 
that thought and its object are numerically distinct items: ‘If we pay 
any regard to the commonsense of mankind, thought and the object 
of thought are different things, and ought to be distinguished. It is 
true, thought cannot be without an object; for every man who thinks 
must think of something; but the object he thinks of is one thing, his thought 
of that object is another thing (EIP 132; emphasis added). Since Reid 
evidently wants to adhere to the common-sense view that thought 
is distinct from its object, he surely will not allow that every thought is a 
thought about itself. Finally, Reid explicitly identifies consciousness 
of a mental state with a conception of and belief in the existence of 
that mental state (EJP 227), but it is extremely doubtful that Reid 
would wish to identify this belief with its object, the mental state it is 
about. After all, a belief about the weather is surely to be distinguished 
from a belief about a belief about the weather.’® 

In his published writings, Reid is evidently attracted to a percep- 
tual model of consciousness. He supposes that consciousness, like 
perception, consists in having a belief in the existence of some item 
conceived (EIP 227). Accordingly, Reid explicitly endorses Locke’s 
view of consciousness as an internal sense (EIP 420—21), thereby agree- 
ing in spirit with Locke’s identification of consciousness with ‘the 
perception of what passes in a man’s own mind’.’” Reid himself 
prefers to distinguish consciousness from perception. However, he 
does so by noting that the objects of consciousness are internal rather 
than external (EIP 24, 227); he never suggests that they differ insofar as 
consciousness is a reflexive mental act. 

In response to this objection, proponents of the reflexive interpret- 
ation of Reid’s view of sensation might suggest that Reid needs to 
endorse a reflexive view of consciousness; otherwise a problematic 


*6 Cf. Reid’s remark that ‘to suffer pain, and to think of it, are things which totally differ 
in kind...’ (EIP 159). 

7 An Essay concerning Human Understanding (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), 
IIS. 
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regress threatens. The regress in question stems from the following 
two theses: 


(1) All mental states are conscious. 
(2) Consciousness of a mental state is a distinct mental state from 
its object. (perceptual model) 


Reid evidently endorses (1) at EIP 20 and 191. Suppose he were to 
endorse (2) as well. In that case, any given act of consciousness will 
itself be conscious and will be so in virtue of a further, distinct act of 
consciousness, and that act of consciousness in turn will be conscious 
in virtue of yet a further act of consciousness, and so on... In order to 
avoid this problematic regress, Reid ought to reject (2) and endorse a 
reflexive view of consciousness. 

This argument is unpersuasive. There are ways to avoid such a 
regress without resorting to a reflexive view of consciousness, so it is 
not true that Reid needs a reflexive view of consciousness to avoid 
the problem here.'® In any case, our main issue here is what Reid’s 
view is, not what it should be. Even if endorsing a reflexive view of 
consciousness would help Reid here, it is clear enough that Reid does 
not avoid the difficulty in this manner. He explicitly states that an 
essential ingredient of our consciousness of a mental state is a belief 
about that mental state (EIP 228). Surely this belief is distinct from its 
object, the mental state it is about—for example, the feeling of pain 
or belief about the weather. 

The argument so far against the reflexive interpretation may be 
summarized as follows. Reid favors a perceptual model of conscious- 
ness and this view of consciousness does not fit well with a reflexive 
view of sensation, for the conscious awareness afforded by a distinct 
act of consciousness seems superfluous, if sensation includes awareness 
of itself. In response to this argument, proponents of the reflexive 
interpretation might suggest that the additional awareness afforded 
by consciousness need not be redundant. One might say that con- 
sciousness includes as a component belief in the present existence of 
the sensation conceived, while sensation includes only conception of 


'8 Ned Block’s notion of access-consciousness is an alternative to (2) that would help to 
prevent the problematic regress. See his ‘On a Confusion about a Function of Consciousness’, 
Behavioral and Brain Sciences, 18 (1995), 227-47. 
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itself, no belief. Since it adds something further, consciousness is not 
redundant." 

This response is not terribly satisfying. If the feeling of pain is a 
representational state, as the reflexive interpretation has it, then clearly 
part of what it represents is the presence of pain (EIP 214, 243; 
IHM 27). Since the relevant act of consciousness is also a represent- 
ation of the present existence of pain, we seem to have a double 
representation of the same state of affairs. (Note that this redundancy 
does not occur in our consciousness of other mental states. In perceiv- 
ing an object of perception, we are aware of the presence of the object 
of that state, say, the color; in being conscious of the perception, we 
are aware of the presence of the act of awareness, not the object of that 
act. Consciousness of pain will differ because the act of awareness and 
the object of that act are one and the same.) It is unclear what the 
motivation for positing this double representation is supposed to be. 
There is surely no basis in the phenomenology of pain experience for 
positing this double awareness. 

This first objection to the reflexive interpretation leads to a further 
worry. Reid explicitly states both that the connection between con- 
sciousness and its objects is contingent and that the connection between 
the feeling of pain and pain is necessary. But, if the awareness of pain 
included in the feeling is a representation much like our consciousness 
of pain, what accounts for the necessity here??° 

On first glance, the reflexive nature of sensation might seem to help 
us understand why there is a necessary connection between the feeling 
of pain and what that feeling is about, why you cannot have the one 
without the other. Since the feeling is an act of awareness about itself, 
the object of that feeling will exist in all and only those worlds in which 
that intentional act exists. Note, however, that a sensation cannot be 
mere thinking about itself. Otherwise, very different sensation types 
(for example, pain and a tingle) would fail to differ in kind: each 


 T owe this suggestion to Todd Buras. 

2° One might question whether Reid would be concerned to account for this necessity, 
since he allows for a variety of necessities that are unexplained first principles—e.g., ‘that 
the qualities we perceive by our senses must have a subject, which we call body’ (EIP 495). 
But surely Reid owes us an explanation of how the feeling of pain differs from consciousness 
and perception, which involve both an act and an object that are contingently related to 
one another (i.e., the one could exist without the other). He seems to offer just such an 
explanation when he tells us that sensation has no object. 
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will agree in being about itself. Accordingly, sensations different in 
kind must differ in how they are represented.?' For example, pains 
will represent themselves as being one way; tingles will represent 
themselves in a different manner. But now we have opened up the 
possibility of misrepresentation. We now have a distinction between 
how the sensation is represented as being and how it is. So at most 
what is guaranteed about sensation is just this: whenever a mental 
operation with a certain representational feature is present, a mental 
state with that representational feature is present. But surely this 
cannot be what trustworthiness and disclosedness amount to!?? What 
is more, the unmistakability and transparency of sensation are left 
wholly mysterious. Reflexivity does not explain why, necessarily, we 
feel all and only the features sensations have. 

The reflexive interpretation, then, leaves a significant difference 
between the feeling of pain and consciousness of pain unexplained. 
We want to know what accounts for the trustworthiness, disclosedness, 
unmistakability, and transparency of pain—why the feeling of pain has 
this necessary connection to pain that consciousness of pain lacks. After 
all, these special features of sensation are quite important to Reid. His 
central argument for distinguishing sensation from perception appeals 
to its trustworthiness and unmistakability (see EIP 214; C 113). And 
elsewhere in the Essays Reid distinguishes sensation from perception 
by invoking the trustworthiness, disclosedness, unmistakability, and 
transparency of the former (see EIP 194, 243). Itis a genuine advantage 
of the no-object interpretation that it offers a straightforward account 
of these features. 

While it is clear, given his views on consciousness and sensation, why 
Reid would wish to accept a no-object view of sensation, it is far from 
clear what the attraction of a reflexive view of sensation is supposed 
to be. Reid evidently thinks that it is part of common sense that 
thought and its object are numerically distinct (EIP 132). We should 
expect, then, that Reid would offer a special reason for thinking of 
sensation as an exception to this rule, ifin fact he thinks that sensation 
is a thought about itself. But Reid never offers any explanation here. 


21 Recall that Reid endorses transparency. He will not suppose that the differences that 
make sensations different in kind are ones we are not aware of. 

22 After all, this is common to all representational states; trustworthiness and disclosedness 
are supposed to be distinctive of sensations. 
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Indeed, he never even says that sensation is about itself: Instead he says 
that sensation has no object. If, in saying that sensation has no object, 
Reid means that sensation is about itself, then his form of expression 
is exceptionally and uncharacteristically odd. It would have been very 
easy for him to say that sensation is about itself, but he never does so. 

Even if Reid does not explicitly defend the idea that sensation is 
about itself, intentionalism has some familiar advantages. First, on the 
assumption that all and only mental states are intentional, we have a 
simple, unified approach to the mental. Secondly, because the pro- 
spects of naturalizing intentionality are relatively good, intentionalism 
has the advantage that it fits nicely with a naturalistic approach to the 
mind. Thirdly, intentionalism is plausibly thought to square best with 
the way our experiences naturally strike us: our pain experiences, for 
example, seem to represent pains as states of our bodies. 

It is implausible, however, to suppose that Reid is moved by any 
of these considerations. First, Reid evidently favors a different view 
about what is distinctive of the mental. He tells us in his explication 
of words that what all mental operations have in common is just that 
they are conscious, they are objects of consciousness (EIP 20). This 
view of the mental is evidently no less simple than intentionalism. 
Further, Reid is no friend of naturalism, so he will not be concerned 
about the difficulties involved in making sense of raw feels within 
a naturalistic framework. Finally, Reid thinks that he has a response 
to the objection that we need a distinction between the feeling of 
pain (mental act) and pain (object) in order to accommodate the 
common-sense view that pains are present in body parts. For Reid’s 
fascinating response to this problem see the final section below. 

The central argument of this chapter is now complete. There are 
compelling reasons to favor the no-object interpretation over the 
reflexive interpretation and so to think of Reid as committed to 
rejecting Brentano’s intentionalism. Reid thinks that we ought to take 
sensations to be non-intentional mental states, because doing so will 
best explain the distinctive features of sensations—that is, (i)—(v). 


3 


Although Reid’s explanatory account of sensation as a non-intentional 
mental state has much to speak in its favor, this way of thinking about 
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sensation is hardly unproblematic. In this final section we will consider 
Reid’s efforts to address one of the more serious objections facing 
his view. 

The view that the feeling of pain is a non-intentional state goes 
hand-in-hand with the view that pain is not an object of feeling. Reid 
thinks of pain as importantly different from hardness and roughness, 
which, as objects of feeling, ‘are presented to the mind as real 
external qualities’ (IHM 62). When items felt are experienced as 
existing externally (that is, as belonging to something other than the 
mind)—when they are objectified in experience—we can distinguish 
two things: the world-directed act of the mind and what that act of 
the mind is about, its object. Accordingly, any item that is presented 
to the mind in experience as existing externally is not a sensation. For 
Reid insists that in the case of sensation we cannot distinguish the 
feeling from what is felt. 

We can now state an important objection to Reid’s view that 
sensations are non-intentional. When we attend to our pains and 
itches, they evidently present themselves to the mind as extended 
items belonging to the body. The problem here is not that Reid is 
committed to thinking our senses deceive us with respect to what 
sensations like pain are really like. The problem is rather that the 
way pains are presented to the mind in pain experience seems to be 
incompatible with Reid’s view that, in the case of sensation, there 
is no distinction to be drawn between act and object. For, if pain 
is indeed objectified in experience (that is, experienced as external), 
then we will have to distinguish the act of feeling pain from its 
object, pain. 

Reid responds to this difficulty by suggesting that there is confusion 
present in our everyday thinking about sensations and qualities. Before 
we can describe Reid’s response, we need to take note of his views 
about the concepts we employ in our everyday thinking about the 
qualities of bodies. We begin with Reid’s views on our concept 
of color. 

First, what are colors, in Reid’s view? Nicholas Wolterstorff and 
others have suggested that Reid’s remarks on color are problematic.” 


23 See N. Wolterstorff, Thomas Reid and the Story of Epistemology (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001), 112, T. Pitson, “Reid on Primary and Secondary Qualities’, Reid 
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At times Reid evidently speaks of color as a mind-independent, 
explanatory feature of bodies around us, a quality whose nature is to 
be discovered by scientific investigation. At other times he speaks of 
color as a disposition, a power, or a virtue. On the assumption that 
the power or disposition in question is a power to produce a certain 
sort of sensation in us, this talk of color as a power does not fit well 
with the view of color as a mind-independent, explanatory quality of 
body discovered by science. In moving between these two ways of 
talking about color, is not Reid confusing this power of objects with 
its ground? 

Reid is not confused here. Wolterstorff’s worry arises only on 
the assumption that the power Reid is talking about is a power to 
produce a certain kind of sensation, but we should not understand 
Reid’s talk of power in this way. Consider what Reid has to say in 
the following passage: 


The nature of secondary qualities is a proper subject of philosophical disquis- 
ition; and in this philosophy has made some progress. It has been discovered, 
that the sensation of smell is occasioned by the effluvia of bodies; that of 
sound by their vibration. The disposition of bodies to reflect a particular kind 
of light occasions the sensation of color. Very curious discoveries have been 
made of the nature of heat, and an ample field of discovery in these subjects 
remains. (EIP 204) 


When Reid speaks of color as a ‘power or virtue’ in bodies (IHM 87), 
he is thinking of color as a disposition to affect incident light. This 
view about the nature of color—that it is ‘the disposition of bodies 
to reflect a particular kind of light-—comes from Newton, who tells 
us that ‘colors in the object are nothing but a disposition to reflect 
this or that sort of rays more copiously than the rest’ (Optics, 1. 11. 
2.2). In Reid’s view, Newton has, through scientific investigation, 
revealed what surface color is. It is a mind-independent disposition to 
affect incident light. More specifically, two surfaces are the same in 
color insofar as they are disposed to reflect light in the same manner; 
otherwise they differ in color.” 


Studies, § (2001), 22 ff, and J. McKitrick, “Reid’s Foundation for the Primary/Secondary 
Quality Distinction’, Philosophical Quarterly, 52 (2002), 488. 


24 These days we might state the view by saying that two surfaces are the same in color 
insofar as they are disposed to reflect the same percentage of photons with respect to each 
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Of course, the vulgar do not possess this robust conception of color 
as a disposition to affect incident light. So how do they conceive 
of color? The answer to this question turns out to be complicated, 
because Reid sees the need to attribute to the vulgar two notions of 
color: a causal notion and a confused notion. To see why he posits 
these two notions of color, we have to consider Reid’s subtle views 
on the development of color cognition in humans. 

Our ability to perceive the mind-independent colors of things, Reid 
thinks, depends on our learning the meaning of differences in color 
sensation. After all, some differences in color sensation indicate the 
presence of a difference in surface color, others are signs of a difference 
in the lighting, and yet others signify a difference in distance from the 
perceiver. On the assumption that learning to see the colors involves 
learning to distinguish among the various factors that influence color 
sensation, we come to think of surface colors as among the causes of 
color sensation: 


By the constitution of our nature, we are led to conceive this idea as a sign of 
something external, and are impatient till we learn its meaning. A thousand 
experiments for this purpose are made every day by children, even before 
they come to the use of reason. They look at things, they handle them, they 
put them in various positions, at different distances, and in different lights. 
The ideas of sight, by these means, come to be associated with, and readily to 
suggest, things external, and altogether unlike them. In particular, that idea 
which we have called the appearance of color, suggests the conception and belief 
of some unknown quality in the body, which occasions the idea; as it is to 
this quality, and not to the idea, that we give the name of color. (IHM 86) 


We begin, then, with a causal notion of color: color is one of several 
factors that influence the appearance of color (that is, color sensation). 
However, once this process of learning has run its course, we are 
no longer attentive to the sensations: ‘As we grow up, the mind 
acquires a habit of passing so rapidly from the ideas of sight to the 
external things suggested by them, that the ideas are not in the least 
attended to, nor have they names given them in common language’ 
(IHM 86). This neglect of color sensations has a significant impact 


wave length—i.e. insofar as they have the same surface spectral reflectance; otherwise they 
differ in color. I have discussed Reid’s views on color at length elsewhere. See my ‘Reid 
on Colour’, British Journal for the History of Philosophy, 10 (2002), 231-42. 
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on our mature notion of color. We necessarily make color sensations 
objects of thought when we identify and distinguish the colors: color 
sensations have to enter into our thinking about the colors because 
we are unable to distinguish the colors from one another except by 
reference to the sensations they incite. However, we fail to keep 
these sensations separate in our thoughts from the colors: “The name 
of color belongs indeed to the cause only, and not to the effect. But 
as the cause is unknown, we can form no distinct conception of 
it, but by its relation to the known effect. And therefore both go 
together in the imagination, and are so closely united, that they are 
mistaken for one simple object of thought’ (IHM 86). Color and color 
sensation are so constantly united in our visual experiences and in our 
imagination that we gradually fail to distinguish them, and we end up 
with a confused notion of color. Our thinking about color is confused 
insofar as what we take to be one simple object of thought is in fact a 
compound entity: the sensation of color + color itself. Accordingly, 
Reid distinguishes our original notion of color due to the sense of 
sight (a causal notion) from our mature notion due to the imagination 
(a confused notion). 

The very same sort of confusion arises in our thinking about 
disorders in our bodies and the accompanying sensations of pain. 
Reid wants to distinguish the notion of disorder that our sense of 
touch gives us from the notion of disorder that is a product of the 
imagination. According to Reid, the sense of touch yields the rather 
minimal conception of disorder as some unknown bodily cause of a 
familiar type of sensation (EIP 216). When we perceive disorders of 
the body, we cognize them merely as unknown states of the body that 
produce uneasy sensations: 


When I feel the pain of the gout in my toe, I know that there is some unusual 
impression made upon that part of my body. But of what kind is it? Are the 
small vessels distended with some redundant elastic, or unelastic fluid? Are 
the fibers unusually stretched? Are they torn asunder by force, or gnawed 
and corroded by some acrid humour? I can answer none of these questions. 
All that I feel is pain, which is not an impression upon the body, but upon 
the mind; and all that I perceive by this sensation is, that some distemper in my toe 
occasions this pain. But as I know not the natural temper and texture of my 
toe when it is at ease, I know as little what change or disorder of its parts 
occasions this uneasy sensation. (IHM 175; emphasis added) 
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The notion of distemper that figures in this perception of the body 
is to be distinguished from the confused notion that derives from the 
imagination. The sensation of pain in the mind and the disorder in 
the body are so constantly conjoined in our pain experiences and in 
our imagination that we end up confusing them for one and the same 
thing (EIP 211; cf. [HM 809). 

Reid attributes this confusion to us in part in order to con- 
front our initial worry that the phenomenology of pain experience 
conflicts with his claim that we should not distinguish pain from 
the feeling of pain (see EIP 213). Our efforts to attend reflect- 
ively to our experiences are influenced by this confusion in our 
thinking. When we report that our pains are experienced as fea- 
tures of the world, we are simply failing to distinguish the pain 
from its somatic cause. We fail in performing the necessary act of 
abstraction, because success requires overcoming inveterate habits of 
inattention. 

This clever response to our initial worry raises a further worry that 
Reid does not address. Since perception, in Reid’s view, involves 
the formation of an immediate belief in the existence of some item 
that is conceived, it is natural to suppose that what perceptions we 
are able to enjoy depend on what concepts we have available for 
thought. Accordingly, if we genuinely confuse disorders of the body 
with the sensations they incite, as our practice of locating pains in the 
body suggests, then we would seem to lack the notion of disorder 
needed to perceive these states of the body. Reid tells us that having 
a toothache involves having “a conception and belief of some disorder 
in the tooth, which 1s believed to be the cause of the uneasy feeling’ 
(EIP 211). But it is unclear how one can believe that such a cause of 
sensation is present if one genuinely confuses cause and effect for one 
and the same thing. It is not obvious how Reid is to accommodate 
his own suggestion that in pain experience we perceive disorders of 
the body. 

It is one thing for Reid to say that we confuse sensation with 
perception and so need practice attending to sensations in order 
to make them distinct objects of thought. It is another for Reid 
to claim that we confuse sensation with the correlate object of 
perception and so have confused notions of the objects of sensory 
experience. The latter claim does not obviously square with Reid’s 
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insistence that our perceptions through the senses involve beliefs about 
mind-independent causes of sensation.”® 


Oberlin College 


25 T owe a huge thanks to Todd Buras, whose written comments on this chapter have been 
an enormous help. Thanks also to the anonymous reviewers for their valuable comments. 
Thanks, finally, to Dorit Ganson. Working with her on our paper ‘Everyday Thinking 
about Bodily Sensations’ led to improvements in this chapter. 
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